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INTRODUCTION. 


This ti inflation is offered as a hiiiiible tribute to niy 
I'athci's memory, in the hope that it may reach a wider cir- 
tde of readers than the original could possibly comtnand. To 
ikeilitatc a fuller comprehension of this simple narrative, I 
subjoin a short sketch of my father’s life and of the Brahmo 
Samaj with which he was so thoroughly identified, carrying it for 
the sake of completeness beyond the period covered by the 
Autobiography. 

iJoven Iranath Tagore, latterly known as Alaharshi 
or the Saint, was born in Jaishtha, May lb 17, in the 
family mansion at Jurasanko, Calcutta. Having receiveii 
an early education in the school founded by Raja Rammohan 
Roy, he, in his I4th. year, joined the Hindu College, which was, 
ill those days, an educational institution of some standing and 
repute. My hither, .son of the. wealthy 1 iwarkanath Tagore whose 
lav ish expenditure earned him the title of Trince, wa.s, as may be 
imagineil, brought up in the midst of pomp and luxury. In the 
formation of his early religious impres.sions, ho was iiiHiieneed 
by the traditions of an orthodox Hindu household, and abovi; 
all, by the teachings and example of his grandmother, under 
whose oviiig care he .seems to have spent a happy ehildhood. 
So he grew up a wilful young man,—holding the religion of his 
forefathers in great reverence, though practically more mindful 
of liis worldly than .spiritual interests. But certain jiruvidentiai 
occurrences, which are graphically described in the Autobio¬ 
graphy wrought a change in him on his attaining manhood, 
and he felt within himself an awakening towards a higher life. 

In 1889, lie established a Society called the Tatwabodhini 
Sab ha which held regular weekly meetings at his house, where 



discourses on religious subjects were delivered. Besides these, 
monthly meetings were held for worship, when prayers were 
offered, and texts from the Upanishads were recited and expound¬ 
ed. The Sabha started a monthly Theological Journal, the Tatwa- 
bodhini Patrika, which, under the able editorship of Akshay 
Kumar Dutt, rendered valuable service to liberal theology and 
Bengali literature, and which, after many vicissitudes, still exists 
as a Bengali monthly. After some years, the Tatvvabodhini 
Sabha was incorporated into the Brahma Samaj. The Mahar- 
shi, in . his Autobiography, gives an interesting account of 
the first anniversary meeting of the Sabha, which was celebrated 
with great eclat in 1842. It was in the same year that 
my father paid his fii'st visit to the Brahmo Samaj. The 
Samaj, it must be stated here, was not then an organized 
community; it consisted merely of a small knot of per¬ 
sons who met together, from time to time, to recite the 
Vedas, and offer spiritual worship. Raja Rammohan Roy had 
founded the Samaj in 1828, and consecrated for its use a house 
of worship some time later, (lUh Magh 1830). Since then, his 
worthy co-adjutor Rarachatidra Vidyavagish had zealously .serv¬ 
ed as a minister of the Samaj, but the congregation was not 
growing, and the cause, if anything, seemed yearly to languish, 
But when my father joined the Samaj, everything was changed. 
He devoted himself with zeal and energy to its reorganization, 
introduced a regular form of w'orship, including prayers for 
spiritual light and strength, and drew up a covenant for 
promoting consistency of conduct among the brotherhood. 

My father himself and 19 others were the first to sign the 
Brahmie covenant and publicly accept initiation at the hands 
of Pandit Vidyavagish. “A.s the twenty young men, dressed 
in .suitable attire, approached the Pandit and repeated with re¬ 
verential awe the solemn words of the covenant, the feelings 
of the old minister overpowered him to such an extent that he 
sobbed like a child, and could not deliver the sermon he had 
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iriteiided to preach, but only said, ()h ! how I wish that Bam- 
mohan Boy were present on this day.”* 

In I8I4, my father established a Tatwabodhini I’athshala, or 
Theological School for the teaching of Vedanta, and the train- 
ing of young men to preach the Brahtno religion. And in the 
following year he sent four .students to Benares for higher 
theological studies. Each of those Brahmans was instructed 
to study one of the Vedas in the holy city. These men 
were, after their return, employed as preachers and 
ministers of the Brahma Samaj. Of these, Pandit Ananda 
Chandra \T‘dantav'agish was the most conspicuous. He 
held lihe chief ministership of the Samaj till his death, and 
published various editions of V’'edanta works and the Bhagavat- 
gita, and was the editor of the Srauta and Grihya sutras, publish¬ 
ed in the Bibliotheca Imlica of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The year 1845 was memorable in the history of the Samaj, 
foi' the strenuous efforts put forth by the Brahmos to defend 
their I'cligioti against the attacks of Christian missionaries. Dr. 
Duff had published the year before unmerited strictures on the 
Brahmos and their religion in his work : ‘Tndia and Indian 
Missions”.. He described the Brahmo Samaj as a sect of 
Vedantists who believed in the infallibility of the Vedas. This 
statement led the Brahmos to a formal consideration of their 
position. It was discovered that, in the Samaj itself, there was 
wide disagreement as to the degree of authority to be accorded 
to the sacred books, Akshay Kumar Dutt, the editor of the 
Tatwabodhini Fatrika, who was the intellectual loader, as 
my fatho’ was the spiritual head, of the Samaj, refused to 
acknowledge their infallibility. Einall}’, after much discussion, 
my father formally renounced the doctrine of Verbal inspiration. 
At a gen eral meeting of the Brahmos, it was agreed that 
the Vedas, TTpanishads, and other ancient writings were not to 

Kelatetl by I’andit Shivnivth Slmstri, 
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be icoepfced as infallible guides, that. Reason and Conscience 
wore to be the Supreme Authority, and the teachings of the 
Scriptui'es were to be accepted only in so far as they harmonized 
with the light within us. 

With the increase in the number of worshippers, the want 
of a text-book for their guidance was keenly felt. In order to 
supply that want my father compiled and published the 
“Brahma Dharma Grantha”, a valuable thoistic manual of 
religion and morals. The first part of the book is devotional, 
and contains texts from the TJpanishads on the existence and 
attributes of God, on the knowledge of God and his worship. 
This part of the book was thrown off in one sitting, and under 
one spoil of inspiration. My fathiir gave vent to the outpour¬ 
ings of his heart in the words of tlie ITpanishads, and Akshay 
Kumar Dutt took them down in writing there and then, and in 
three hour.s tho whole book was composed. Tho second part 
consists of moral precepts from .Mann, Yagnavalkya, Mahabharat 
and other Hindu Scri]itaie.s. lu an appendix to the book 
the following were laid down as the cardinal principles of the 
IJrahmic faith. 

1. In the beginning there was naught. Tho One Supreme 
alone existed. He created the whole universe, 

2. He alone is The God of 'fruth. Infinite Wisdom, 
Goodne,s8 and Power, Eternal and All-pervading, the 
One without a second (Ekamevadvitiyam). 

15. In His worship lies onr salvation in this world and 
in the next. 

4. Loving Him and doing that which Ho loveth consti¬ 
tute His worship. 

Besides looking after tho Calcutta Samaj, my father helped to 
establish branches in Midnapiir, Burdwan, Dacca, Rangpnr, 
Krishnagar, and several other places. All this woi'k extending 
over a period of nearly 12 years, i.s set forth in the Autobiography, 
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In the year lS|(i niy ^n-:indfather Dwarkaiiath Tagore died 
during his second visit to England. The death was a groat blow 
to my father from a worldl 3 '- point of view also, launching him into 
pecuniary roubles and embarrassments of no ordinary kind. 
iVot only this, but it seemed as if this event was a heaven-sent 
ordeal meant to teat his spiritual strength in the face of opposition 
and persecution which arose from an unexpected (piartor. It 
all happened in this way. When the time came for the 
pcrfoi'manci; of the funeral obsequies (8raddh;i), my father, 
iiH th(! eldest son, had to take a leading part in the 
ceremony. I5ut all oiir domestic cerenionies are interwov(u\ 
with idolatry. What was to be done ? The Brnhinic 
(hwenant imposed upon him the duty of discountenanc¬ 
ing all idolatrous rites. Great pressure, however, was brought 
to boar on him in connection with his Other’s obsequies. 
Raja Radh.akatita Dev’s advice was that he should “porforin 
l.he Siaddha strictly according to the directions given in the 
Shasla'as.” But the Maharshi was tirm. “I have ombrac(.‘.d 
Brahmoism as my religion,” he said, “I cannot do any thing 
which is in conflict with the vow I have taken. But you may 
rest assure! that I shall do nothing which is not sanctioned by 
our highest authorities”. “No, no”, .said the Raja, “that won’t 
do. That would be against custom. Do as I .say and all 
will go weir. My lather took counsel with his brother 
t Jiriudnmath, But my uncle Girindra was for a compromise. 
“If we go against custom” he pointed out, “our own kith and 
kin will dt sort us”. My father was thus left all alone, but he 
stood flrnfi. and triumphed. He refused to take part in tho 
idolatrous rites, and performed thi? Sraddini according to a 
form which he had himself prepared for the occasion, fl’his 
measure of reform raised a storm of opposition from his orthodox 
relatives and friends, and cre.atcd a permanent breach in the 
family, fl'his was a serious loss, but the gain was a great deal 
more in comparison. My fathei' writes, “My friends and relatives 
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forsook m(‘, hut luy (Jod took me in with his blessings. My 
conscience was satisfied at the triumph of the Right. What 
more coidd I want 

My grandfather Dwarkanath Tagore died deeply involved 
in debt. At the time of his death it was found that his liabi¬ 
lities amounted to about a crorc of rupees, while his assets 
were only 43 lakhs. To maintain his princely state, Dwaraka- 
nath Tagore had apparently contracted heavy debts in the 
natue of his firm, taking care at the same time to secure a 
portion of his property in the shape of trust, for the benefit of his 
thmily. The maiuigei' of the firm, Mr. 1). M. (lordon, convened 
a meeting of the creditors, and informed them that the pro¬ 
prietors of the fiitn were prepared to make over to them 
all their property, excepting only the trust property 
which no one could touch. The creditors themselves, when 
the proposal was made, seemed inclined to accept it; but 
it did not commend itself to my fathm's sense of justice. 
He held a brief consultation with his brother, and astonished 
every one by declaring that they would not avail them,selves 
of the protection atfordi;d by the trust, but would place every¬ 
thing unreservedly in the hands of their creditors, till ^11 their 
heavy liabilities were liipiidated. The creditors were deeply 
moved, and one of them, it is recorded, shed teais at the meet¬ 
ing. An arrangement was come to, by which the creditors took 
chai'ge of the property, and allowed the bereaved sons a sub¬ 
sistence allowance of Rs. 25, 000 per anmnn. My lather felt, 
supremely happy in the conciousness of having dealt justly by 
his creditors, and as he went home he remarked to his brother 
Girindra that they had performed a “ Vis'vajit Yajna” In- 
giving away everything they p 0 .s 3 es.sed. My father writes, 

“ What 1 had desii'ed came to pass. I wanted to renounce the 
world, and the world left me of its own accord. What a sin¬ 
gular coincidence ! I had prayed to my God, ‘ I desire nothing 
but Thee and the Lord in his mercy granted iny prayer, He 
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took away dverythiiig from mo, and revealed Himself uiifo me. 
My heart’s desire was fulfilled to the letter.” 

The creditors, however, did not long continue to hold the 
property. They were so convinced of my fathei’s honest inten¬ 
tions. that in two years they relinquished the estate to his 
management, and accordingly he resumed its charge. It took 
years and years for him to pay off the compounded debts, but 
by means of judicious management, and exemplary soK-denial, he 
eventur.lly succeeded in doing so to the last farthing. It 
was not only in the matter of his father’s debts that he, was 
scrupulous. Dwarkaiiath Tagore had been profuse in his chari¬ 
ties, an l some liberal prmniscs of pecuniary assistance remained 
uniulfil.ed before his death. My father took upon himself the 
discharge of all such obligations, and in one instance, in the 
casii of a promise of a lakh of rupees made to the I listrict 
Charitable Society of Calcutta, it is said that he paid not only 
the full donation, but interest thereon from the date on which it 
had beam promised. 

Ever since embracing the Brahmic faith, my lather had 
travelh d a good deal. He made it a rule to set out on tour 
every y.'ar svhen the Durga I'uja festival came romid, with a view 
to kec]) himself aloof from the idolatrous ceremonies which were 
still adhered to and practised in his domestic circle, and which 
he had no power to abolish. In this way h(.' travelled over 
various parts of Indii^i. Leaving out of account the innumer¬ 
able, places he vi.sited in Bengal, the names of Lahore, Multan, 
xkmrits i!' and Uangoon may be mentioned among the various 
pla.ces (0 which he went, preaching and proclaiming the Brahmo 
religion, and establishing Samajes, where practicable. In l.S,5U 
he for the first time sot foot on the Himalayas, and there 
he heard th(' Call which was to definitely determine his 
future course. He spent a year and a half among the 
mountains in the vicinity of the Simla Hills, absorbed in 
intense study and contemplation, and returned to Calcutta 
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shortly after the Sepoy Jlutiiiy, a regenerated Sunl, full of 
ardour and enthusiasm to propagate the holy religion he had 
embraced. It was then that he poured forth his inspired 
utterances in a series of sermons, delivered extempore from 
the pulpit, which made a most profound impression upon 
the congregation. The sermons were taken down in writing 
by myself and others, and eventually published in a book 
entitled The Brahma Dharrna Vyakhyan, or “ Expo.sitiou of 
th(; Brahma Dhartna.”* 

The autobiography breaks off at the time when my father 
resumed his work in the Brahma Samaj.on his return from the 
Himalayas. Indeed, the last chapter takes us little beyond 
tho threshold of his career as a religious reformer'. The rrarly 
fifties were not an eventful period either in my father’s life, or 
in the history of tlu' Brahma Samaj. They wore devot¬ 
ed to the work of cpiiet construction and consolidation. The 
second period maybe .said to commence with the year 1859, 
shortly after my father’s return from Simla, when an event 
occurred which was destined to work a groat revolution in the 
Samaj. This was the coming of Keshab Chandra Sen into tho 
ranks of the Brahmo brotherhood. The immediate cause of 
Keshab’s acquaintance with my father was his anxiety to take 
the Tllaharshi’s advice as to the propriety of taking the mantra 
from his family Cum in accordance with the time-honoured 
custom of his forefathers. I remember very well taking him to 
my father, and the qne.stiun proposed was,—would he be 
justified in conforming to that custom ? This question, after 
some discussion, was decided in the negative. This and sub¬ 
sequent acts of nonconformity on the part of Keshab, led 
to a serious rupture between him and the elders of his family. 
Matters came to such a pass tliat Keshab and his wife werij 
compelled to leave their home and take shelter in our family- 
house for some time (1862). 

* Sre A|)])en(lix I). 



My flitluT was mneh Rl.mck by thn oarnosiiiioss mid ability 
ol'young Koshab, and at once ai^cc^pfccd him as a friend and co- 
ad jutir. A deep and abiding attachment sprang up between 
them. The mature man of fifty joined himself to the eager 
yiintli of twenty-three, and they both agreed to work with a 
cheortidnes.s and enthusiasm which none had ex[ierience<l 
before.” Thenceforth they Jointly began to plan and adopt 
several important measures for the improvement of the Samaj, 
the most noteworthy being the establishing of the Brahma 
Vidyalaya, a theological Institute where both of them gave 
lectures on religious subjects in Bengali and Bnglish. In 
18()2, my father installed Keslnib as Acharya of the Samaj, 
and eonlerrcd on him the title of Brahmananda. From 
that time my father wa.s known as the Bradhirn Acharya 
(Clhiel' Minister) of the Samaj. 

But this harmony was not to last. The teraperarnonts 
of th .; tw'o men differed !,oo widely to allow of a permanent 
co-op( ration. My father, though an uncompromising cnorny 
of idolatrous worship, was essentially con.servative in his 
instiu'iits. While cmhaivouring to revive the lofty Theism ot 
the Fpanishad.s, he was not prepared for measures calculated, 
;is it seemed, to subvert tin? social fabric of modern Hinduism. 
He cherished an ideal differing greatly from that of the bulk 
of the educated young men of his day. d'o him ancient India 
was the cradle of all that was pure in morals and religion. He 
was a man more deeply imbued than any one in modern times, 
with the genuine spirit of the ancient Rishis. It is singular 
that jhe ouc field of religious inspiration which was foreign to 
him was the Hebrew Scriptures. He was never known to ipiote 
the Bible, nor do we find any allusion to Christ or his teachings 
in his sermons. For him the Indian Scriptures sufficed. 
His religion was Indian in origin and expression, it was 
Indian in idc'as and in .spirit. The late Rev. Pratap 
Chandra Mozumdar wrote in a recent article, “ d’n 
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thft most straitlaced Evangelist the Protestant Bible had no 
greater authority and inspiration than the ITpanishads had for 
Maharshi Devendranath. It nourished and deepened every 
faculty in him.” The Bi-ahrnan of the Upanishads was the (lod 
of his worship, and it was from Brahtiian that the Samaj derived 
its name. The direct communion of the human son! with the 
Supremo Spirit was the most saiient point of his teaching.s. No 
Gurus or Prophets .stand between our soul and our God. We 
see him face to face, and hoar His voice in the innermost depths 
of our conscience. The Divinity of Jesus Ghrist, Ghrist the 
only Mediatoi' and Saviour of mankind, such doetrini's wei’e re¬ 
pugnant to his austere Monotheism. As regards social reform¬ 
ation, he was for adopting a slow and cautious policy, a policy 
of conciliation ; he was in favour of leaving such ridbrins as were 
really required to the indnence of time, and to the eft’ect of the 
teachings of a pure leligion. Keshab, on the other hand, was 
a reformer of a more pronounced type. Though for many years 
he had sat at the feet of the Maharshi, a time came when he 
could no longer pull on with his conservatism. Intermarriage, 
remarriage of widows, abolition of caste distinctions, all these 
questions of radical reform were starteil and discussed. On 
these qiie.stions, it would .seem, my lather yielded as tar a.s hi.s 
conservatism would permit, but when ho thought that Keshab's 
disciples were going too far, he drew back in nlai-rn, 'I'lien, 
again, there were other differences between the two. My father, 
as I have said, was intensely national in his religi<ui.s ideal, 
whereas Keshab’s outlook was more eosmojiolitan. VVliilc 
national in some respects, he was bettei' fitted by his training 
and education to assimilate the ideas and civilization of the 
West. Indeed, his whole character was moulded by Western 
culture and Christian intlnences. He drew much of his spiritual 
store from the New ’I'ostament, and hahitiially spoke of Jesus 
Christ in a manner which m.ade his missionary friends cling to 
a hope for his conversion to their faith. In “ Je.sus Christ, 



Ktirofii iind Asiii,” !i loeture delivered in April 1865, Keshab 
Mays :— 

“ I cherish the profouiidcst i-evereiice lor the character el 
Jesus, and the lofty ideal of moral truth which he taught and 
lived.” “ In Christ we see not only the cxaltcdness of human¬ 
ity, but also the grandeur of which Asiatic nature is susceptible. 
J’o us Asiatics, therefore, Christ is doubly interesting, and his 
religion i.s entitled to our peculiar regard. And thus in Christ, 
Kin opi and Asia, the East and the West, may learn to find har¬ 
mony and unity.” 

d’hese utterance.^, though of a date subsetjuent to the separa¬ 
tion, arc sufficient to show his attitude toward.s Christianity, in 
marked contrast to my father’s. A struggle between two 
such temperaments and such opposite ideals, was bound to end 
in disruption, and matters soon came to a ciisis. 

The inimcdiate cause of the rupture is generally believed to 
liavo been the objection raised by Keshab to the wearing of the 
sacred thrcrid by ihose who conducted Divine Service in the 
Brahma Sainaj. At fiist my father was inclined to give in, and 
even went so tar as actually to set up two of Keshab’s friends, 
who had discarded their Brahminical thread, as Acharyas, in the 
place of the old Ministers who had refused to comply with the 
propcsed reform. But on second thoughts, reflecting perhaps on 
what was due to the old ministers who had suffered so much 
for the Samaj, and being desirous of retaining and harmoniz¬ 
ing the conservative and progressive elements in the Samaj, he 
changed his mind, and the t>ld thread-bearing Brahmos were 
replaced as Mini.^ter.s.* 

The rupture hetwwen the two parties was further widened 
by an intermarriage between two persons of different caste.s, 
solemnized by Keshab in 18fiJ ; this wa.s ;i reform of a radical 


■* Set) Auiiuiidis A. 
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chiU'mitei- which my father was not prepared to adopt, in op¬ 
position to the sentiments of the entire Hindu community. For 
some time proposals for separate services in the same Church 
were discussed, but with no result. A complete severance seem¬ 
ed to be the only solution. Some of the young men broke 
away, but Keshab held on for some time longer. The mutual 
love between the Pradhan Acharya and Brahmanand delayed 
the catastrophe. Eat as no compromise was possible between 
the two, separation was inevitable. 

In February 18d5, Keshab finally withdrew from the parent 
church ; in the following year he sent a parting address to 
my father, and established the “Brahma Samaj of India.” On 
the secession of Keshab’s party, my father gave hi.s own church 
the name.of “Adi Brahma Samaj.” 

With this important pha.se in the history of the Samaj tlui 
Autobiography does not deal. It would no doubt have been 
of great interest had it extended to the close of the period, 
culminating in the schism just described, fully disclosing the 
causes that led to it, and laying bare the inner workings of my 
father’s mind at the time of the occurrence. Jlut though my 
father left it incomplete, the letters that passed between the two 
leaders at the time, and those that were exchanged at the subse¬ 
quent attempts to heal up the differences between the two 
churches, throw a Hood of light on the controversy. TVrifi these, 
I think, fully bear out my view of the situation as expresse<l 
above. My father’s work has throughout b(.^cn constructive and 
not dcfstructive. He was a builder-up, not a pullor-down. He 
was, I repeat, not in favour of any revolutionary mea.suros of 
reform which might have the effect of pQrmanently alienating 
the general body of his countrymen from the Brahma Samaj, 
and thus operate as a bar to the diffusion and acceptance of 
piin; Monotheism in the countiy.* The sid).stitution of Theistic 
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woi'shi}! for fcho idolatry, was to hia iniiul a 

consummation more dovoutly to bo wished than mere change 
of social institution or usage. How strongly he felt this may be 
gathore- l from his writings. In a paper called “My Twenty live 
Years’ c-xperienc(‘ of the Brahma Satnaj,” he says :— 

“The practice of takijig the Brahrnic (Covenant was in.stitu- 
ted on the 7th Pauah, Bhaka 171)5 (1843). On that day T 
took tic covenant before Ramchandra Vidyavagish, the 
Acharya of the Samaj. From that time I used to travel out 
every year, when the Durga Puja wiis celebrated at my house, 
During ray travels, how often have I prayed to my God with 
tears in my eyes for tlmj day when idolatrous ceremonies would 
be abolished from our house, and the adoration of the Infinite 
commeneo in their stead.” 

Some time after Keshab with his disciples had severed his 
connection with the y)arent Samaj, he determined to convene 
;i meeting for the purpo.se of coiisidering the best means 
for cementing hi.s party into a compact religious associa¬ 
tion. This meeting was held in Novcinbor I8(i(i, at the Metro- 
politau (College hou.se in Ghitpur Road. The meeting was 
numerously attended. It was opened by divine service, which 
included some hymns, and the recital of Sciiptural te.vt.s, 
extracted from the writings of Christians, Hindus, Mohamme¬ 
dans, Parsces and Chinese. This extraordinary innovation was 
introduced to show the universal and Catholic e.haracter of the 
proposed Church, as will appear from the. resolutions that 
wore imariimonsly carried at the meeting. 

These are :—■ 

1. That an .‘Vs.sociation be established under the title of 
“Brahmo Samaj of Indi:i.” 

2, That this Association be fiound to preserve the purity 
and universality of its religion. 
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8. That people of both sexes, believing in the t'unda- 
montal principles of Hrahmoisin, shall be admissible 
as members. 

4. That mottos and maxims, agreeing with the prin¬ 

ciples of ilrahmoism, be gleaned and published fioin 
the religious writings of all nations. 

5. That a vi'to of thanks lie given to Ifevendra Nath 

Tagore for his zeal and labour in promoting the 
progress of the religion. 

On the 28rd January (11th Magh) 18(18, the day on which 
the 88th annual festival of the Adi lirahino Samaj was 
celebrated, the foundation-stone of the Brahma Samaj of India 
was laid, and the erection of the lirahraa. Mandir in Machua 
Bazar Street was completed in August ISO!) ; since then the 
Samaj, founded by Koshab, has met there. Thus, after a series 
of struggles which it is needless to detail, Keshab’s efforts to¬ 
wards consolidating and bringing together the si'ceding party 
in one body were crowned with success. But while working 
for hi.s own Church with indefatigable zeal and uuttinching 
devotion, Koshab, it is a pleasure to note, was nowiso unmind¬ 
ful Ilf the debt of gratitude ho owed to the Adi Samaj, and was 
always anxious to establish a modus vifnidi between the two 
Churches. He even drew up a scheme with that object, and 
submitted it to my father for his approval, but somehow, all 
his etibrts in that direction fell through. Nevertheless, he 
continued to cherish the utiiiiwt reverence and I'egard for 
luy father, and the latter treated him with paternal affection to 
the last. The schism in the Hrahrno Samaj made no difference 
in their mutual friendly and cordial relations.’** 

The foundation of the new Church of India gave an impetus 
to much mi.ssionary enterprise, and l^ratap Chandra Mazurndar, 
one of the most devoted and pnuuiueiit of Keshab’s followers, 
was selected for mission work in .Southern India, where, through 

* Si.'o Aapumliji C. 
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his exertions, a Brahrno Samaj was established in the city of 
Madras. Later on^ Pratap Chandra carried the banner of 
Theism across the Atlantic, and made his influence felt chiefly 
amongst our Unitarian brethren in the West, and succeeded in 
enlisting thtvir sympathies and co-operation in our cause. 
Keshab himself weijt about preaching the religion in Bombay 
and Northern India. Aghoriiath Gupta, another missionary, 
traversed with much difficulty the inaccessible forests of Assam, 
and preached with success among its rude and superstitious 
people. 

Having established his Church on a firm footing, Keshab, like 
the founder of the Brahmo 8amaj, turned his thoughts towards 
the West, and in the beginning of 1H7() set sail for England, 
whi^re ho was enthusiastically received. His stay in England 
was “ a constant triumph." Her late Majesty (i^fueen Victoria, 
knowing how great a power for good he wielded in India, graci¬ 
ously granted him a private audience, which left an indelible im- 
prossioti on his heart. His winning manners, persuasive 
eloquence, and brilliant intellectual attainments created a highly 
hivourable impre.s.sion on the British public, and he was afforded 
every opportunity of profiting by close, personal intercourse with 
some (pf the most celebrated scholars and divines of England. Ho 
was, moreover, fortunate in the friendship and intimacy of th.at 
eminf id, pSanskrit scholar Profe.s.so)' Max Muller, wlm gives us an 
appreciative sketch of the life and work ppf Ke.shab in liis 
I !iogiaphic;il E.s,says. 

“ On Keshab’s return to India ” says Miss Collet in her 
history of the Brahmo ,Samaj, “ ho immediately began to put 
in practice some of the hints he had gathered in England, and 
staff ed what he called “ The Indian Reform Association,” a 
body of which the nucleus was taken from his own Church, but 
which was declared to be open to all classes, races and creeds, 
who would join to promote the social and moral reformation of 
the people of India.” The Association was divided into five 



branchos, viz. Feniali' Iinprovomont, Ivdiic.at.ioipC 'licapLitovatnio, 
Temperance and Chiiiity. The finst soctinn commenced by open¬ 
ing a Female Normal and Adult .school for ladies who wished to 
b(! instructed thcni.selves, or to be trained for teaching othor.s. 
The Normal School has long been chi.sed, but Kc.shab's Victoria 
Institution for ladies, with a girl's school attached to it, 
after varioii.s vicissitmlo.s, exists to the present day. It was 
at this time that Ke.shab and his follower.s establi.shed their 
Boarding House, called the Bharat Asram. Industrial schools, 
night schools, and other charitable experiments foilowed, but. in 
the attempt to do so iviueh at once, failure and disappointment 
were inevitable. The most important stop in Keshab’s career 
was the part taken by him in ascertaining Iroin ex])ert medical 
opinion the proper and minimum age for the maniage of girls, 
and legalizing Bnihmo marriages by getting Act III ol'1872 
pa.ssed. 

Keshab ( lliandra would now seem to have attained the 
summit of his ambition. His fondest expectations were realized. 
He had surrounded him.self with a band of devoted followers, 
some of whom worship[)ed him .a.s an A\atar with h blind un¬ 
reasoning faith. Everything seemed to smile across In’s path, 
and a wide field of usefulness an<l reform lay open before him, 
when, all of a sudden, a blaek clmid siiowed itself on the hmi- 
zon. This was Ibe marriage of his daughter with the Maharaja 
of Kuchbohar. I do not propose ti> miter here upon the merits 
of the bitter controversy that ensued -suffice it to say that a 
considerable body of his followers strongly disappi'oved of the 
step he had thought fit to take, and that this marriage was the 
occasion of a further schism in the 8amaj. On Thursday, the 
22nd March 1878, a large meeting of the mmnbers of the 
Brahm.r Samaj of India was called at the Brahma Mandir, in 
which it was agreed that Babu Keshab Chandra iSen, the 
Minister of the Mandir, by countenancing the premature mar- 
I'iago of his dangliter, and by allowing idolatrous rites to bo 
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obstjrved in connection with that marriage, had violated the 
principles accepted by himself and the Brahma Samaj of India. 
It was therefore resolved that “ he was not fit to continue in 
the ofticii' of the Minister.” The outcome of the opposition was 
the formation of a third branch, known as the Sadharan Hrahmo 
Sattiaj. This'section of the Samaj counts, iimong its members, 
such distinguished men as A.nanda Mohan Rose, K. G. G\ipta, 
Pandit Shiva Nath Shastri, Dr. P. K. Roy, Sasipada Bannerji 
and others. 

The name “ Sadharan ” Samaj is significant, as showing that 
it claims to have advanced from a Church Government of 
a theocratic type to a Church Government on representative 
and democratic principles. 

The last stage of Ke.shab’s theological development is that 
represented by the formulation of the New Dispensation. In 
1881, Keshab proclaimed this Dispensation, which, besides a 
number of rites and ceremonies adopted from our own and 
other systems of religion, emphasises the fundamental unity 
of all religions. Its creed, as propounded by its founder, is 
shortly 

The Harmony of all Scriptures and all Saints and all 
sects. 

The Harmony of Reason and Faith, of devotion and dut3% 
of Yoga and Bhakti. 

The Church of the One Supreme. No idolatry. 

Tlie Church of Univer-sal Brotherhood. No caste or 
sectarianism. 

The following is an Extract from the Creed of the New Dis- 
ponsatioti as set forth in the “ Navasamhita — 

■‘I accept and revere the Scriptures so far as they are, records 
of the wisdom and devotion and piety of inspired geniuses, and 
the dealings of God’s providence in the salvation of nations, of 
which ri'Cords the spirit is of God’s, but the letter man’s, 
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“I accept and revere the world’s prophets and saints, as far 
as they embody and reHoct the different elements of divine 
character, and set forth the higher ideals of life for the instruc¬ 
tion and sanctification of the world. 

“My creed is the Science of God which cnlighteneth all. 
My Go.spe] is the love of God which saveth all. My heaven is 
life in God which is accessible to all. My church is that in¬ 
visible Kingdom of God, in which is all truth, all love, all 
holiness.” 

The schism in the Brahma Samaj is deplored by some as 
tending to weaken the cause of 1’heism in India, but it may be 
construed as a happy event in another light. Professor Max 
Muller takes a brighter and more hopeful view of the se¬ 
paration, as will appear from the following passage :— 

“If we call the separation of the Brahma Samaj of India 
from the old Adi Brahma Samaj, and again the separation of the 
Sadharan Samaj from the Brahma Samaj of India, a schism, we 
seem to condemn by the very word we use. But to my mind these 
three societies seem like three branches of the one vigorous 
tree, the tree that was planted by Ram Mohon Roy. In 
different ways they all serve the same purpose ; they are all 
doing, I believe, unrnixed good, in helping to realise the dream 
of anew religion for India, it may be for the whole world a 
religion free from many corruptions of the past, call them idola- 
tr}', or caste, or verbal inspiration, or priestcraft,—and firmly 
founded on a belief in the One God, the same in the Vedas, the 
same in the Old, the same in the New Testament, the same in 
the Koran, the same also in the hearts of those who have no 
longer Vedas or Upanishads or any sacred Books whatever 
between themselves and their God. The stream is small as yet, 
but it is a living stream. It may vanish for a time, it may 
change its name and follow new paths of which as yet we have 
no idea. But if there is ever to be a new religion in India, it 
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will, i beli'^vc, owe its wry life-blood to the large heart ol 
Ratnuiohaii Roy and his worthy disciples, Debondra Nath 
Tagore and Keshab Chandra Sen.”^ 

Alter Keshab’s separation, iny father practically jv,tired 
trom acti^i' work in the Saituij. He had trained np ministers 
to conduct the service of his own Adi Sainaj, and appointed a 
(knnmittee for the management of its affairs. He continued 
however, to keep a dost; supervision over the affairs of the 
Samaj, and everything was done with his knowledge and under 
his advico and guidance to thi-la.st. For himself he had now' 
another <xdl. That call was to withdraw himself from the din 
and busf.le of the world, and spend his days in communion with 
his God. " It was to live before the world,” as one has well 
said,—“,n it and yet out of it, the life of a true Rishi, and pour 
forth ovoi- all who came into his presence the genial radiance of 
a man of God. Henceforth he became the common patriarch 
of all the Satnajes, and a Maharshi for all Hindus." 

At Bolpur, in the Birbhnm District, my father had built 
many veatvs bvToie a sort of retreat, which he callevl the Santi- 
niketan or the “ Abode of Peace.” Here he had a house, a 
garden, a mandir and a library, and all conveniences for retire- 
iTi'.'nt and study. Here in his youngvn' days he often used to 
spend his time in meditation and prayer with his favourite 
discip'es, and entertain pilgrim.s that visited the Hermitage. 
The Santi-nikotan, with all its grounds and appurtenances, have 
been dedicated to the public for the purposes of Theistie 
worship by a Trust deed, and a Mela is held there on the 7th 
J^aush ev ery year. 

From the time of his retirement to his death several years 
clap.'^ed. A portion of this period wa.s spent in travolf in, 
the Himalayas, in Chinsura by the bank of the Ganges, 
and la.stly in Calcutta. For some time my father lived 

* Biographical Kiisays (1884) p. 83. 

[ Bomhiiy, Kashniii' and Hongkong wero among the plact-H visited. 
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in a separate house in Park street, but ho finally settled down 
in his ancestral home at Jorasanko. 

In the latter part of 1002 the Maharshi's health gave way, 
and since then he was constantly ailing. During the last few 
months his life was often despaired of, but his wonderful con¬ 
stitution repeatedly conquered death. During his last days, a 
favourite stanza of Hafiz was always on his lips. 

“The bell is tollitig. 1 have hoard the call, and am 
ready to depart with all my luggage.” 

At last he heard the call, and on Thurs<lay the 19th January 
1905, at 1-55 P. M. quietly passed away at his fan)ily residence 
in Calcutta, conscious almost till the last moment, and surround¬ 
ed by his sorrowing childrom and grandchildren. 

My late lamented friend, Ananda Mohan Bose, in a letter 
written on receipt of the news of his death, says of him :— 

“ Son of Dwarkanath Tagore, and the first Secretary, I 
believe, of the British Indian Association, ho might have been 
a Maharaja long before this. But he chose the better part. 
Maharajas die but Maharshis live,—live in the grateful hearts 
of unborn generations.” 

In conclu.sion, I wish to advert to one or two other matter.s 
bearing on the history and progress of the Brahmo Samaj, 
which have not found a place in the foregoing sketch. 

'i'he most impoi'tant reform that was introduced after my 
father returned from the Hills, was the Auushthan Paddhati, or 
the Brahmic Ritual, intended to regulate the observance of the 
domestic rites and ceremonies obtaining among our ])eople at 
the present day. 

For many years the Brahmo Dharma, in spite of the enthu- 
.siasm of its first adherents, had continuer! to be little more 
than a cold iutellcctual creed ; it.s effect on practical life was 
almost nil, The Brahmic Covenant, binding every Brahmo to 
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rcnounec i(l(iI-worship, was, in the majority of cases, honoured 
moro in the breach than in the observance. Many a Brahmo 
had thus 1o live a life of unfaithfulness, being forced to conform 
to social observances which His conscience did not approve of. 
One exception to this was the performance by the Maharshi 
of his father’s Shraddha on monotheistic principles as related 
above, d he second was the pferformance of the wedding 
c(.‘remony of his daughter Sukumari, my second sister, without 
any idolatrous rites in 1H61, after his return from Simla. This 
innovation may Justly be said to have ushered a new era into 
the history of the Brahma Sainaj Our relatives were greatly 
embittered at this fresh instance of nonconformity ; the legality 
of the modified ceremonial was moreover not altogether ft-oe 
from doubt. But in the face of these discouragements the re¬ 
formed marriage was celebrated amidst great enthusia.s[n and 
rejoicing on the jtart of the Brahmo community. 

These reformed practices, however, were confined to one or 
two Bralunu families, and it was necessary to do something to 
bring them into use among the general Brahmo community. 
Accordingly my father .set to work to prepare a complete Ritual 
embodying all the Hindu domestic ceremonies in the original Ve- 
dic, non-idolatrous form. Hlvery important phase of Hindu social 
life has iis own sacraments. Of the twelve Sanskars or sacra¬ 
mental rites enjoined by Grihya Sutras, Maiiu and other author¬ 
ities, beginning with Oarbhadhan or the ceremony of conception, 
and ending in Vivaha or marriage, the most important aro 
LJpanayan or investiture with the sacred cord, and marriage, 
'fhis investiture is looked upon, like the Christian rite of Bap¬ 
tism, as a spiritual second birth or re.generation. Marriage is the 
twelfth and the last ,Sanskar. When the Brahmaohaii or the 
student has finished his studies, he passes on to the .second lifo- 
stage (Asrama), marries and becomes a house-holder (Crihasta). 
Marriage is a religious duty incumbent upon all. Besides these 
Sanskaras, there is the Antyeshti or funeral ceremony, and 
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Sraddha, ooiisisting of homage p^id to, and prayers for, the 
dead. 

In the Book of Brahmic Ritual, it will be observed that such 
of the non-vedic portions of the orthodox ritual as can bo 
kept consistently with Theistic principles, have been retained, 
with such modifications as are warranted by the exigencies of 
modern life. 

In the Upanayan or the thread eoremoiu', for instance, the 
investiture with the thread, the begging of alms, the 
Bramachari or student receiving instructions from the (luru, 
these and such other rites as are the essential part of th(‘ 
ceremony, have all been retained. After the investitiu'e, the 
student is initiated into the holy Gayatri,* a Vedic Mantra 
handed down to us from hoary antiquity, and the duties of 
student-life arc duly impressed upon him. 

As regards marriage, the only important departure fj'om the 
e.xisting practice which distinguishes the new Ritual from the 
old, is the omission of the Saligram and the Homa ceremony, 
which constitute a marked feature in ordinaiy Hindu marriages. 
The ceremony of Kanyadan or giving away the bride, the rite of 
Saptapadi or walking of seven steps together by the married 
couple, have all boon left intact in the reformed Ritual, nor does 
it contravene any of the provisions of the Hindu lavv as to the 
rules of consanguinity, the prohibition of Sagotra and intcr- 
casi;e marrriages. 

The Brahmos of the Adi Sainaj had for some time been 
endeavouring to procure a formal act of legislation to legalize 
Brahmo marriages, but on further consideration they abandoned 
the attempt as useless, being advised that marriages solemnized 

* This is tile Gayatri Mant.a 

fvtfl I 

That adorable glory of Savitri (Vivifier), tlio Heavenly (jod, we ounteni- 
yilato. 0\ir piout^ thoYighlB may He enlighUiiu 
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in accordance with the form of the Adi Brahmo Samaj were quite 
as valid as mairiages performed under a legislative enactment. 

When, therefore, at the instance of Keshab Chandra Sen, 
Government wanted to pass a marriage law applicable to the 
whole of the Brahmo community, requiring partie.s desirous to 
marry to appear before a icgistrar of Brahmo marriages and get 
their mai riage registered by him, the members of the Adi 
Samaj, deeming themselves as much Hindu as the rest of the 
community, applied to Government for e.xcmption from the pro¬ 
posed Act Owing to their strenuous opposition, the marriage Act 
of 1X72 was passed, in its present form, for the benefit of those 
who did not profes.s any recognized form of religion. The 
passing of the Marriage Act of 1872 was hailed as a signal 
triumph by Keshab and his party, but the members of the Adi 
Samaj did not share in this feeling, inasmuch as they were 
unaffected by its provisions. At the present day, all sections 
of the Brahmo Samaj, with the exception of the Adi Samaj, 
avail themselves of the Act by getting their marriages 
registered, after making the negative declaration as to religion 
rorpured by the Act, while the Adi Samaj follows a ritual of 
its own. without registration. 

Whether the omission of the idol-worship and Horna Cere¬ 
mony foi-'iiing pai't of the ordinary Hindu marriages would have 
the effect of invalidating marriages celebrated according to the 
.\di Brahmo Samaj ritual, is a question on which there is a differ¬ 
ence of opinion among lawyers—but the general trend of legal 
opinion seems to be in favour of the validity of such marriages, 
especially when they are .sanctioned by usage of long standing. 
My father was strongly opposed to registration as required by the 
Act, and never doubted the validity of marriages solemnized in 
the presence of God. 

A few years before my father’s death, he had completed his 
autobiography, and, when finished, he entrusted it to his favorite 
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plipil Priyanath Shastri for publication, conferring upon him the 
full benefits of its copyright. Although he had originally object¬ 
ed to its publication during his life-time, he was induced upon 
reconsideration to withdraw the objection, and the book was 
published shortly before his death, with certain supplementary 
letters in the form of an Appendix. 

The autobiography contains no stirring adventures, or 
sensational incidents of any kind. Its value consists in its being 
a record of the spiritual struggle of a noble soul against early 
associations, con\ entionality, and family ties—the struggle of a 
soul striving to rise from empty idolatrous ceremonial to the true 
worship of the One living God, the Brahman of the Upanishads, 
the Power which operates in the universe, creating, sustaining 
and destroying, the Eternal Spirit immanent in the world with¬ 
out and in the soul of man. The record, in fine, is one of an 
illumined life struggling towards more light, and shedding its 
brilliance on all around. However much the convincing diction of 
the original may have suffered in translation, I venture to hope 
that this authentic and first-hand testimony of the direct vision 
of God may prove helpful and instructive to the devotee and 
the philosopher alike. 

1 have been helped in the work of translation by my daughter 
Indira Devi, who has tried her best to make it as faithful and 
literal as she possibly could, regard being had to the consider¬ 
able divergence of Western and Eastern modes of thought. 


BALIGANJ, CAnCTTTTA. 
20th October, 1908. 


SATYENDRANATH TAGORE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


My gr.mdmoilicr w.is vciy fond of me To me, also, she wa§ 
all in all during the days of inv childhood. My sleeping, sitting, 
eating, all were at her side. Whenever she went to I used 

to accompairy her. I cried bitterly when she went to jLiganttalh 
Kihdr.O and Siind.d,t't^ le.rving mo behind. She was a deeply 
religious woman. Every day she used to bathe in the Ganges very 
early in the morning ; and every d.ay she used to weave garlands df 
flow'eis with her own hands for the Sk.ilgrnm. ' Sometimes she 
used to :ake a vow' of sol.tr adoration, giving offerings to the suH 
from stmrise to sunset. On these occasions I also used to be with 
her on the terrace in the sun And constantly hearing the mantraz*- 
of the .sun-worship repe.aicd. they became quite familiar to me. 

'^T'Wlfy' B* 

At other dmes Dtdima" used to hold a Haribasar' festival, and 


‘ Thn t'lmpU' of Ka)i in CAlcuitA. 

’ 'Two of pilgrimago. 
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the whole night there was Katha and Kirtan,'- the noise of which 
would not let us sleep. 

She used to look after the whole household, and do much of the 
work with her own hands. Owing to her skill in housekeeping, all 
domestic concerns worked smoothly under her guidance. After 
everybody had taken their meals, she would eat food cooked by her¬ 
self. I too had a share in her havhhyanna.^ And this prasad^ of 
hers was more to my taste than the food prepared for myself. She 
was as lovely in appearance as she was skilled in her work, 
and steadfast in her religious faith. But she had no liking for 
the frequent visits of the Mu-Gosainp There was a certain free¬ 
dom of mind in her, together with her blind faith in religion. I 
used to accompany her to our old family-house to see Gopviath 
Thakur.’’ But I did not like to leave her and go to the outer 
apartments. 1 would’sil in her lap and watch everything, quietly, 
from the window. Now my Dldima is no more. But after how 
long, and after how much seeking, have I now found the Didima 
that is hers also, and, seated on Her lap, am watching the pageant of 
this world. 

Some days before her death Didima said to me, “ I will give 
all I have to you, and nobody else.” Shortly after this she 
gave me the key of her box. I opened it and found some rupees 
and gold mohurs, whereupon 1 went alrout telling everyone I had got 
mttdi-mudkiP In the year 1757 (1242 B. S.) when Didima was 

on her death-bed, my father had gone on a journey to Allaliabad. The 
vaidya' came and said that the patient should not be kept in the 
house any longer. So they brought my grandmother out into the 
open, in order to take her to the banks of the Ganges. But Didima 
still wanted to live ; she did not wish to go to the Ganges. She 


* Recitation and singing of hymns. 

’ Rice and gl)ee—an abstemious diet prescribed on special occasions. 

* Consecrated food. 

* t'riestesa of the Vaishnavitos. 

* The family idol. 

* Rice parched and sweetened—hence white and gold coloured. 
Physician, doctor. 
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said, “If Dwarkanath had been at home, you would never hav 
been able to carry me away.” But they dip not listen to her, an 
proceeded with her to the river side. She .said, “ as you are takin 
me to the Ganges against my wish, so will I too give yo 
great trouble ; I am not going to die .soon,” She was kept in ; 
tiled shed on the banks of the Ganges, where she remained liviiij 
for three nights. During this lime 1 was always there with her, b 
the river. 

On t.!ie night before Dulirnas death I was sitting at Nimtol: 
Ghat‘ on a coarse mat near the shed. It was the nighi'of the full 
moon, the moon had risen, the burning-ground was near. The] 
were sinking the holy name to DiJima. “Will such a day evei 
come whet), uttering the name of Hari, life will leave me.” The 
sounds reached my ears faintly, borne on the night-wind ; at this 
opportune moment a strange sense of the unreality of all things 
suddenly entered my mind, I was as if uo longer ttse same man. 
A strong atersion to wealth arose within me. The coarse bamboo- 
mat on wliich I sat seemed to be my litting seat, carpets and 
costly spreadings seemed hateful, in iny mind was awakened a joy 
unfelt befo'e, I was then eighteen years old. 


CHA.PTER II. 

Up to this time I had been plunged in a life of luxury and 
pleasure. I had never sought after spiritual truths. What was 
religion, wha', was God ^ I knew nothing, had learnt nothing. My 
mind could scarcely contain the unworldly joy, so simple and 
natural, which I experienced at the burniug-ghat. I.anguage is 
weak in every w.ay, how can I mike others understand the joy I 
felt ? It was a spontaneous delight, to which nobody can attain by 

' A burning ghat in Calcutta. 
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argument or logic. God hitaseH seeks for the opportunity of 

pouring it out. He had vouchsafed it unto me in the fulness 

of time. Who says therj is no God? Tliis is proof enough 

of His existence. I was not prepared for it, whence then 

did I receive this joy ? 

With this sense of joy and renunciation, I returned home at 
midnight. That night I could not sleep. It was this blissful 
state of mind that kept me awake. Throughout tlie night 
my heart was suffused with a moonlight radiance of joy. At 
daybreak I went again to the riverside to see Didivia. She was 
then drawing her last breaths. They had carried her into the midst 
of the Ganges, and were fervently crying aloud the names of 
“ Ganga Narayan Brahma.'"^ Didima breathed her last. 1 drew 
near and saw that her hand was placed on her breast, with the 
fourth finger pointing upwards, Turning her finger round and 
round, and crying Haribol, she passed into tlie next world. When 
I saw this it seemed to me that at the time of death she pointed out 
to me with uplifted finger, “ That is God, and the Heretdter." As 
Didima had been my friend in this life, so was she the guide to the 
next. 

Her shraddha ceremony was celebrated with great pomp. 
Anointing ourselves with oil and turmeric, we went and planted the 
vrisha kashtha of the S'raddha on the banks of the Ganges. 
These few days passed in a whirl of excitement and confusion. 
'I'hen I tried to recover the joy of the night previous to Didima's 
death. But I never got it back. At this time the stale of my mind 
was one of continued despondency and indifference to the world. 
On that night the indifference had been coupled with delight. 
Now, in the absence of that delight, a deep gloom settled 
on my mind. I longed for a repetition of that ecstatic feeling. 
I lost all interest in everything el.se. There is a story in Bhagavata, 
which might furnish a parallel to my case. 


' The names of the Deity. 

* A sacrificial post with the figuro of a bull at the top. 
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Narada is talking about himself thus to Veda-vyma.^ “In my 
former bir ti I was the son of a certain Rishi's maidservant. 
During tlii rainy season, many holy people used to come and seek 
refuge in that Rishi's hermitage. I used to minister to their wants, 
fn course of time divine wisdom dawned upon me, and my mind 
'vrs filleil w.th a single hearted devotion to Hari. 'I’hen when those 
holy men were about to leave the hermitage they, in tlie goodness 
of their heai t, taught me the mysteries of philosofthy, which enabled 
me to uiv'erstand clearly the glory of Rari. My mother was the 
Rishi's maidservant and 1 was her only son. " Ekdtmujd me 

janctni ’’ It was only for her sake that I could not leave the Rishi's 
asrama. O le night site went out to milk the cows. On tlie way 
she was hi ten by a black .serpent that she had trod on, and 
she died. I'ut I looked upon this event as a great opportunity for 
tile fuKilme it of my desire, and alone I entered a huge and terrible 
forest, siirill with the voice of ckaJas. In the course of my wander¬ 
ings 1 felt very hungry and thir.sty. I relieved my fatigue by diink- 
ii g and bath ng in a pool of water, '['hen I went and sat under¬ 
neath an ashv.illha tree, and according to the teaciting of the 

s.'.inls began meditating on the Spirit of God dwelling within 

tl.esoul. My mind was flooded with emotion, my eyes were filled 
with tears. All at once I saw the shining vision of Brahma in 
the l'>tns cor; of niv heart. A thrill pa.ssed through my whole body, 
I felt a joy h .wond all measure. But the ne.st moment I could see 
him no more. On losing .sight of that beatific vision wdiich destroys 
al! sorrow, I suddenly rose from the ground. A great sadness 
came over my spirit. Then 1 tried to see Him again by force 
of conternplarion, but found bim not I became as one stricken with 
disease, and would not be comforted. Meanwhile 1 suddenly 
heard a voice in the air. • In this life thou shale see me no 
more. Those whose hearts have not been purified, who have not 
attained the liighe.st Y.jga, cannot see me. It was only to stimulate 
th}' love that I once appeared befur,; thee.' ” 

I was e.xactly in the same position. For want of the joy of that 

' Vya.sa Muni who collectnd t.lie Vedn.s and othur Sha.strae, 
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night, my heart was sore distressed. But it was that which awaken¬ 
ed my love of God. Only in one point did my case differ from 

this story of His iieart tiad first obtained lijve and faitii by 

hearing the praise of Hari from the lips of the Rishis, and after¬ 
wards he received from tliem much instruction regarding the know¬ 
ledge of Brahma. But 1 had had no oppormnity of my love and 

faith being aroused by any such praises of Han, nor had any one 

deigned to impart to me the truths of divine wisdom. 'The fair winds 
of luxury and pleasure were blowing all around me day and 
night. Yet in spite of these adverse circumstances, God in Hi.s 
mercy gave me the spirit of renunciation, and took away from me 
my attachment for the world. A.nd tVien He who is the source of all 
joy gave me new life by pouring streams of joy into my mind. 
This mercy of His is beyond compare. "^.He alone is my Guru. 
He alone is my Father. 


CHAPTER III. 

One day, after Did'nna's death, whilst sitting in my baythakkhana,^ 
I said to those around me *• To-d.iv I have become ■a. kalpataru.' 
Whoever will ask of me anything that it is in my power to give, that 
will I give to him, ’ Nobody else asked me for anything, except my 
cousin Br.rja Babu, who said, “ Give me those two big mirrors, give 
.me those pictures, give me that gold-laced dre.s.s suit,'’ I immediate¬ 
ly gave him all these. The next day he brought men and took 
away all the bnythakkhana ihings. There were some good pictures 
and other valuable articles of furniture, he took them all away. 
In this manner I gave away all my things. But the grief in my 


’ Men’s 

The wisbiiig-lrec that gives all 5 ’ou may want. 
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heart remained just the same, nothing could dispel it, I knew not 
where to turn for solace. Sometimes, lying on a sofa and pondering 
over problems about God, 1 used to become so absent-minded, that 
1 did not know when I had got up from my couch and taken my 
meals, and lain down again, I used to feel as if I had been lying 
there the whole time. I would go alone to the Botanical Gardens in 
tire middle of rhe day, whenever 1 got a chance. It was a very 
secluded so itai'y spot. I used to take ray seat on a tombstone in 
the middle of tire gardens. Great grief was in my heart. Darkness 
was all around me. The temptations of the world had ceased, but 
the .sen.se or God was no nearer—earthly and heavenly happiness 
were alike withdrawn. Life was dreary, the world was like a grave¬ 
yard. 1 found happiness in nothing, peace in nothing. The 
rays of the midday sun seemed to me black. At that time this song 
suddenly broke from my lips, “Vhiin, oh 1 vain i.s the light of day, 
without kno wledge all is dark as night.” Tliis was my first song. 
I used to sing it out loud sitting alone on that tombstone. 

I then fed a strong desire (o learn .Sanskrit. From my boyhood 
I had been fond of Sanskrit. I u.sod to carefully commit to me¬ 
mory the Slokas of Chanakva. Wlienever I heard a good sloka 
[ learnt it by heart, Tlicre was then in our house a family Pundit. 
His name was Kanialakanta (’hudainaiii, his home Jlansberia. 
Formerly he was attached to the family of Gopirnohun Tagore; 
then he came, to us. He was a learned man of strong character. 
I was then young, and he was very fond of me, whilst I looked up 
to him with reverence. One day I said to liim ” I will read I\Iug- 
dhahodhti Vyrkarann'- witli you.” He said ” Do, by all means. I 
w. II teach it to you.” Then t commenced the Mugdhahodha with 
Cimdam ini, and beg.in learning by heart ja da ga ha, jha 
dku gha hh%.‘‘ It was as a means of acquiring the knowledge ol 
Sanskrit that I first threw myself enthusiastically into the study ol 
Mugdhahodha with Chudamani. One day he quietly took oul 
a piece of paper with his writing on it, and putting it into iny hand 

‘ The .S.-iMlu-it flrammar by Vopadov, the ordinary teit-ljook on Gram 
max used in Bengal, 

» Letters of the alphabet. 
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said “Put your signature to this.” “What is this writing ?” I asked 
On reading it I found it said I would have to support his son 
Shyamacharan for iife. I signed it tlien and there. I had great 
love and respect for Chudamani, so I put down my signature 
at his request without any hesitation. I gave no thought at the 
time to what it meant. Shortly aftenvards our sahha piindil' 
Chudamani died. Then Shyamacharan came to me, with that 
bit of signed paper, and said, “My father is dead, I am helples.s, 
you will now have to support me. See here, you have already 
promised to do so.” 1 agreed to tliis, and from that time 
Shyamacharan stayed witli me. He knew .some Sanskrit. 1 asked 
him where I could find truths regarding the Godhead. '“In the 
Mahabharata’^ lie answered. Tiien [ began reading the Muhabharai 
with him. On opening the !)ook, one particular sloka struck my eye, 
which is as follows ;— 

f5Tg4is;fcr JfsJTffrstT ^ frer^s'” 

“May you liave faith in religion, may j ou always be devoted to 
religion, religion alone is the friend of him who has entered tiie 
next world. However well you may .serve Mammon and woman, 
you can never bring tliem under control nor are they ever consliuit,” 
On reading this sloka of the j\fa.habha>ata. 1 felt greatly inspirited. 
I had an idea that in all languages, as in Bengali and English, 
adjectives precedeil nouns. But in Sanskrit 1 found the noun was 
here, and the adjective right away over there. It took me some 
lime to master this. I read through a good portion of the Maha- 
hharata. I remember quite well Upamanyu’s reverence for fns guru 
in the story of Dhaumya Rishi. Now that voluminous book has 
become accessible to the reading public through translation. Hut in 
those days very few people used to read it in the <qriginal. My 
thirst for spiritual knowledge led me to read a great deal of it. 

' Family pundit ivlio usuallj? pve.iirlea at aasemlihea of learned ininilita. 

> Ancient India, like ancient Oreecc, hoa.sls of two great cpic.i—the Malm- 
hhftratti, based on the legends aiirl t.radition.s of a great Id.'itoneal war, is tbe 
Iliad of India ; while the Raniayana describing the wanderings .and adven¬ 
tures of a prince banished from bis country may be cofrtpared to the Odyssey. 
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As On the one hand there were my Sansltric studies in the 
search alter irutli, so on the other hand there was English. 1 had 
read iiu nerous Englisli works on philosophy, flut with alt this, 
the sense of emptiness of mind remained just tlie same, nothing 
coahj heal it, my heart was being 0[)pres3ed by tb.U glo nn of sadneSs 
and feeling of unrest. Dul subjection to nature comprise the whole 
of man's exi,stence ? I asked. Then indeed are we undone. The 
miglit c f tiiis monster is indomitable. Fire, at a touch, reduces 
everything to ashes. Put out to sea in a vessel, whirlpools will 
drag you down to the bottom, gales will throw you into dire distress. 
There is no escape from the clutches of this Nature-fiend, If bow¬ 
ing down to her decree be our end and aim, then indeed are we un¬ 
done. IVhat can we hope for, whom can we trust ? Again I 
thought as things are refiecled on a photograpiiic plate by the rays 
of the ,sun, so are material objects iniiiifested 10 the mind by the sen¬ 
ses, this is what is called knowledge. Ls there any other way but this 
of obtaining knowledge ? These were the suggestions that Western 
philosophy had brought to my mind. To an atheist thi.s is 
enough, lie. does not want anything beyond nature. But how could 
I rest fully s.itisfied with this ? Uly endeavour vva.s to obtain God, 
not through blind faith but by the light of knowledge. And 
being unsuccessful in tlii.s, my mental struggles increased from 
day to day. Sometimes I thought I could live no longer. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Suddenly, as I thought and liiought, a (lash as of lightning broke 
through this darkness of despondency. I saw that knowledge of the 
material world is born of the senses and the objects of sight, 
sound, .smell, touch and taste. But together with this knowledge, t 
am also enabled to know that I am the knower. Simultaneously 
with the fads of seeing, touching smelling and thinking, 1 also come 
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to know that it is I who see, touch, smell and think. With the 
knowledge of objects comes the knowledge of the subject, with the 
knowledge of the body comes liie knowledge of the spirit within. 
It was after a prolonged search for truth that I found this bit of 
light, as if a ray of sunshine had fallen on a place full of extreme 
darkness. I now realised that with the knowledge of the outer 
world we come to knovv our inner self. After this, the more I 
thought over it, the more did I recognize the sway of wisdom 
operating throughout the whole world. For us the sun and moon 
rise,and set at regular intervals, for ns the wind and rain are set in 
motion in the pro[)er seasons. All these combine to fulfil the one 
design of preserving our life. Whose design is this f It cannol 
be the design of matter, it must be the design of mind. Therefore 
•this universe is propelled by the power of an intelligent being. 

I saw that the child, as soon as born, drinks at Its mother’s 
breast. Who taught it to do this ^ He alone, who gave it life, 
Again who put love into the mother’s heart ? Who but He that 
put milk into her breast. He is that God who knows all our wants, 
whose rule the universe obeys. When my mind’s eye had opened 
tints far, tlie clouds of grief were in a great measure dispelled, 
I felt somewhat consoled. 

One day, while thinking of tiiese things I suddenly recalled how, 
long ago, in my early youth, I had once realised the Infinite as 
manifested in the infinite heavens. Again 1 turned my gaze towards 
this infinite sky, studded with innumerable stars and planets, and 
saw the eternal God, and felt that this glory was His, He is 
infinite wisdom, He from whom we have derived this limited know¬ 
ledge of ours, and this body, its receptacle,—is Himself without form 
He is without body or senses. He did not shape this universe with 
his hands. By His will alone did He bring it into existence, He is 
neither the Kali^ of Kalighat, nor the family Sha!gra}?i. Thus was 
laid the axe at the root of idolatry. In studying the mechanisrr 
of creation, we find evidences of the wisdom of the Creator. Or 
looking at the starry .sky, we feel that He is infinite. By the help ol 


The presiding deity of the temple. 
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this slender thread, Ills attribules became clearer to my mind 
I saw that no one could frustrate the will of Him Who is Infiniti 
Wisdom. Whatever He wills, comes to pass. We collect all th< 
necessary materials, and then make a thing'; He by His will, create! 
all the materials nece.ssary for the making of thing.s. He is no 
only tlie maker of the world, but what is more, He is its Creator 
All created things are transient, corruptible, changeable, and depen 
dent. Thi Perfect Wisdom that ha.s created them and is guiding 
them, that alone is eternal, incorruptible, unchangeable, and self- 
dependent. Tiiat eternal, true and {)erfect Being is the source of all 
good, and the object of all worship. After debating in my mind 
,tor days and days I made sure of this much ; after continuous and 
strenuous endeavour I arrived at this conclusion. And yet my hearl 
kept trembl ng. The path of knowledge is beset with difficulties, 
Who would bear me up, cheer and encourage me along this path : 

Who would give'.his assent to the conclusion I had arrived at ? Do 

you know what kind of assent I mean? Like th,al which I received 
from a boatman of the Padma.‘ 

I had once been to our Zemindari in Kaligramand was return¬ 
ing home after a long lime. I was in a boat on ll>e Padma. It was 
then tile rainy season. Dark masses of cloud were in the sky, and 
a strong gale had sprung up. The Padma was in a mighty 
turmoil, and the boatman, seeing a heavy storm approaching, 
dt.red not proceed, and made the boat fast to the shore. 

Even there the boat could not keep still for the waves. But 

I had been aw.iy for so long that I was in a hurry to get home. 
When there v as a slight lull in the storm at about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, I asked the boatman, “ Can you put out the boat now ? ’’ 
He said, “ I can, if huzoor so commands.’' “ Then let go ’’ I 
said. But coasiderable lime passed, and yet the bo.tt did not move. 
Half-an hour elapsed, still it .showed no .signs of leaving. Calling 
the boatman I said, “ Just now yon told me you could start if I so 
ordered. I have given my orders, why then have you not yet star- 


' IHver Parltna a bvaiich of tlin OaiigeH. 
’ Landt'd cfitatc.s in Knjslmlii District. 
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t*d ? Tha storm has now abated a little, there is no knowing when 
U xmy burst upon us again. If we are going, let us start at once.' 
He said "Tlie old Dewanji' said to me, ‘ What are you about, you 
fool of a boatman ? In the first place dont you see this is 
the confluence of the Sarda, no signs of the opposite bank are to be 
seen anywhere; then again it is the last day {sanb anti) of 
Sravana, even by the shore the boat can’t keep itself steady against 
the shock of the waves. And you actually want to cross such a Padina 
at such a time 1’ These words of the Dtivanji frightened me so mud 
that I could not put out.” “Start” I said, and he immediately mifastenec 
the boat and put up tl e sails. One sudden blast of wind drovt 
the boat at once Into tlie middle of the stream. Hundreds ot 
boats were tied to the shore, ali the men ciied out with one voice 
“ Don't go now, don’t go now.” Then my heart sank within me 
What could I do,—there was no returning. The boat rusher 
onward with sails outspread. After going some distance I sa\r 
that wave upon wave had swollen up like a wall in front. The boa 
leapt forward to pierce through it, and I became tlioroughh 
unnerved. At this juncture I saw not very far off a little dingi'^ tha 
was coming from the opposite shore, like a mocha* leaf tossed aboui 
by winds and waves. Seeing how bold we were, the boatman cried 
out encouragingly “ No fear, go ahead.” Wlio was there to join 
with me in hearty unison and buoy me up like this ? Such was the 
nature of the response I wanted But alas, wlio would give it me } 


CHAPTEK V. 

As soon as I came to understand that God was without form or 
image, a strong antipathy to idolatry arose in iny mind. I remembered 

* The manager. 

* A email boat. 

* Canoe-flhapecl calyx of the plantain flnwer. 
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Rammohun Roy^—I came to my senses. I pledged myself heal 
and soul to follow in Ids footsteps. 

Since my childhood 1 had been in touch with Rammohun Roy 
I used to attend h;s scliool. 'I'liere were other and lielter schools 
tliere wa.s tlie Hindu College. f>ul my f.itlier .sent me to that sclioo 
a, the instan ;e of Rammohun Ro;.-. Tue school was situated b; 
tlie side of die Hedua tank. Nearly every Siiurilay, when schoo 
broke up at 2 o’clock, I used to accompuiy Ram.ipras.ui Roy’' t( 
Rammoiiun Roy's garden-house at Maniktala. On other day; 
loo I used to visit liim. Sometimes I went and played mau) 
niiscluevous pranks there. I used to pluck the lich'is and picl 
the green pe is in the girden and eat them m great glee. One day 
Rimmohun s lid,‘Brother, 'why romp about iu llie sun? Sil 
down here mi eat as m.any /iV.'R'.r as you can,” d'o the mail ht 
said,'*■ Go an 1 get fi'ijin ilie trees, and bring them licre," He 

inimedi.xlcly brought a platotui of lichls. Then Rammohun Koj 
said, '■ lilt as m.any as y 111 like." His appear uice was calm 

arid dignifie i I used to look up tihiin with greit respect and 
reverence. 

There w.is a s.viiig iu the garden in wiiich Rammohun Roy 
used to swing by way of exercise. When 1 went to the garden 
of an aftern ion he useil to make me sit in it and swing me himself. 
After a time he would sit in it himself and say, " Brother, now it is 
your turn to push," 

I was the eldest son of my faliicr. Ou any ceremonial occasion 
it was I who had to go from house to house inviting people. It 
was tlie lime of the Diirga PoojtX'' in the month of Asivin.^ I went 


^ The great Intlian Kcforninr, founder of the liriliina Samaj, horn in 
Rtidhauagar, fi Vilhigo in Hi>ogly Diutriol (l>ongal,t in A.l). 1774. Died, 27th 
September, 18o3, at Bristol (linglaiid). 

^ Ranimohfi.n had tvv’’o soiih Radhnjjrasad and Raniaprasad ; liu had 
ahio a foHter-fidii wlm aofunup tiiiHd him to iCugland. Rarnapnwad was the firnt 
Indian Judge of tlie Calcutta High Court, iij)pointotl ahoitly before his 
death, On htaring of the appointinont he is saul to liav(s oxchiitiied—‘I cant 
acdopt it now, 1 am going to uppoar hoforo a liighcr Court,’ 

^ The great rcligioii.s in Bengal. 

‘ SeptcmhoV'Ootoher. 
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to invite Rammohan Roy to tins festival and said “ Rammoni 
Thakur* begs to invite you to see the Poojah for three days.” 
Upon this he said, ‘‘ Brother, why come to me ^ Go and ask 
Radbaprasad.” Now after all this lap.se of time I understood the 
purport and meaning of those word.s. Since then I inwardly 
resolved that as] Rammohan Roy did not take part in any image- 
worship or idolatry so w.uild f not _’f join in them either. 
I would not worship any image, I would not bow down before 
any image, 1 would not accept an invitation to any idolatrous poojah. 
From that time my mind was fully made up. I little knew then 
what a fiery ordeal I was to pass through. 

I formed a party with my brothers. We all resolved 
that we would not go to the sanctuary daring the poojah and even 
if we went, none of us would bow dovvn before the idol. My 
father used tlien to go to the sanctuary in the evening, at tlie time 
of the nra/t, so that we too iiad to go there in deference to him. 
But when the time came for saluting, and everybody bowed 
down to the ground, we remained standing,—nobody could see 
whether we performed the obeisance or not, 

Whenever I came across idolatrous preachings in any shaslra 
1 no longer felt any reverence for it. An erroneous impression was 
then created in my mind to tlie effect that all our shaslras were 
full of idolatry, and that it was therefore impossible to e.ttract from 
them truths pertaining to the formless and changeless Deity. 
Vt'hen I was in this depressed state of mind, one day all of a sudden I 
saw a page from some Sanskritibook flutter past me. Out of curiosity 
I picked it up, but found I could understand nothing of what was 
written on it, I said to Shyamacharan Bhaltacharya who was sitting 
by me, ‘‘ I will come home soon, after attending to the business 
of the Union Bank. In the meantime do you decipher the meaning 
of the verses on this page, so that you can explain it all to me on 
my return from office.” Saying tliis I hurried off to the Bank. At 


* Father of Dwarkanath Tagore. 
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that time I had a post in the Union Bank. My youngest uncle 
Raniaiiath Tagore was the casliier, and I his assistant. I had tp 
stay there from lO o’clock until the day's work vvas over. It 
took us up to 10 o’clock at nigiit to make up accounts. But on 
that tlay as I w.as to have the page out of the Sanskrit book explained 
to me by Shyarnacharan Bhattacharya I could not brook the delay 
of balancing accounts. So with my uncle’s permission I came 
home earl}'. 1 hurried up to the boythakkhana on the third storey, 
and asked Shyama Charaii Bhattacharya to e.xplain to me what was 
written on the printed page. lie said, “ I have been trying hard 
all this tin e, but cannot make out its meaning." This astonished 
me. Eng ish scholars can understand every hook in the English 
language, why then cannot Sanskrit scholars understand every 
Sanskrit book “ Who can make it out then ? ” I asked. He said, 
“ Thi.s i.s all about the Brahma Sabha, ‘ Ramchandra Vidyavagish 
of the Sabha could probably explain it’’ “Then call him’’ said I. 
Soon afieiwaiuis Vidyavagish came to me. On reading the page he 
said, “Why, this is the Isopanishal.'"- 

When I learnt the explanation ot “ fsdv,isyamidam sarvam” 
from Vtiyuvii-iish, nectar from paradise streamed down upon 
me. I 1 ad- been eager to receive a sympathetic response 
from men, now a divine voice had descended from heaven to 
respond ia my heart of hearts, and my longing was satisfied. I 
wanted to see God everywhere, and what did I find in the 
Upanishals.^ I found “ If the whole world could be encompassed 
by God, where would impurity be } Then all would be pure, the 
world world be full of sweetness." I got just what I wanted. I 
had never heard my most intimate thoughts expressed like this 
anywhere else. Could men give any such response ? The very 
mercy of God Himself descended into my heart, therefore I under- 


‘ Xlic roligiou.s asjs.roiatioii estnlilishod tiy Raminohun Roy. 

The irp.uii.sha l.g (joutain tliu hijjhia'religion of tho Vnda3. laii is one of 
the twelvi well Itnfjwii Up!iiu.3liads, or philo3<)phic.'il treatisca regarded as 
rovoktioii (.Sruti). Of tlie.se ScliopenUauer, one of tho greatc.st philo.sophioal 
critics of (jci inany says “ In the whole'world ihere is no study .so refined 
and so eloMiting as that of tlie Upanisliads. It has been t!io solace.of my life. 
It will hc! tho solace oE_ iiiy death.” 
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stood the deep significance of “ hdvdsynmidiini sarvam.” Oh j 
what words were those lliat strucU my ears ! “ Tena tyaklena 
bhunjitha." Enjoy iliat which He has given unto tliee. What is it 
that He has given? He has given Himself. Enjoy that untold 
treasure, leave everything else and enjoy that supreme treasure. 
Cleave unto Him alone and give up all else. Bles.sed beyond mea¬ 
sure is he who cleaves unto Him alone. This tells me that 
which I have long desired. 

The keenness of my sorrow lay in ihi.s, that I was dead to all 
happiness, earthly and divine ; 1 could take no delight in the things 
of this world, I could feel no joy in God. 

But when the divine voice declared tiiat [ should renounce all 
desire of worldly pleasure and take my delight in God alone, I 
obtained what I liad wished for, and was utterly flooded with joy. 
It was not the dictum of my own jjoor intellect, it was tlie] word 
of (j-od Himself. Glory be to that Rishi in whose heart this truth 
was first revealed. My faith in God took deep root, in lieu of 
worldly pleasure I tasted divine joy. Oh ! what a lilessed day was 
that for me,—a day of heavenly happiness! Every word of the 
Upinishads tended to caligiuen my mind With their help I 
daily advanced along my app,>inieil ()ith, All the deepest signifi¬ 
cances began to be revealed to me. (due by one I read with V'ulya- 
vagiih the Isa, Ke.na, Katha, Mtindaka and Mandtikya Upauishads, 
and the remaining si.'c with other pundits. What I read each day, I 
at once committed to memory, and repeated the next day to Vidya- 
vagi.sh. Hearing rny enunciation of the Vedas he would ask 
“ Whence did you lc.arn this pronunciaiiou f I must say we cannot 
pronounce like that,” I learnt the pronunciation of the Vedas from 
a Dravidian Vedic brahman. 

When I had thoroughly entered into the Upanishads, and when 
my intellect began to be daily illumined by the light of truth, I felt a 
strong desire to spread the true religion. As a beginning I pro¬ 
posed to form an association with my brothers, friends and 
relatives. There was a smail room near the tank in our grounds, 
which I. had whitewashed and cleaned. Meanwhile the Durga Poojah 
season commenced. .Ml the other members of our family gave 
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themaelves up to the excitement of this festival. Should we alon 
remain with empt\f liearts ? (Dn that Krhhna-chaturdasi^ we foundei 
an ;isso:hition with hearts full of eiUluisiasrn, We all bathe 
early in the morning', anil in a purified state went and sat i 
that clea-i little room by the tank. It seemed as if Faith enterei 
my heart as soon a.s f took my seat there with the others. As 
looked around, each face was animated with reverence. The whol 
room was filled with an atmo.spliere of purity. After invoking tlv 

Deity with a fervid heart, I discoursed upon this text of thi 

Kathopauishad. 

■‘»T yr<T*T(Ftf sti^‘ i 

ifti »tt»fl gsr: k i” 

'‘The Hereafter is hidden from the eyes of the foolist 
and of tl ose blinded by riches, Tho.se who think that 

this world alone exists and tliere is no future existence, 
they come again and again under my yoke (that of Death).” 
liveryb 'dy listened to my discourse ill a sacred and solemn mood, 
Thi.s was my fir.st sennon. When it was over, I proposed 

that tliis Sdhha .should he called the “Tatwaranjini Sabha,” and should 
be made pernaneiu. All agreed to this. The object of thi,s associa¬ 
tion was to gain the knowledge of God. The evening of the fir.st 
Sunday in eiery month was the lime app linted fir the meeting of 
this assembly, At the second meeting Rairichandra Vidyavagish was 
iii'.’ited, and I ordained him acharya (chief minister) of this Sabha. 
He named it " Tahvahndhuii" instead of “ Tativaranjini." Thus the 
Tuhvabodhini Sabha was founded on Sunday, t!ie fourteenth day of 
the dark fortnight, the 21 si Ashwin, 1761 shaka (fnh October, 
18,59). 


^ 14th (lay ot ' ho dark iialt of tho Mooo. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Tatwahodhmi Snbha was inaiiguraled on the z ist 
shaka 1761. Its object was the diffusion of the deep truth of all 
our shaUras and the knowledge of Brahma as inculcated in the 
Vedanta. It was the Upanishads that we considered to be the 
Vedanta, —we did not place much reliance on the teachings 
of the Vedanta philosophy. On the first day there were only 
ten members. Gradually the number began to increase. The 
first few meetings were held in a spacious hall onjthe ground- 
floor of my house, but later on we rented a hoii.se in Sukea 
Street. That house is now owned by Babu Kalikissen Tagore. 
It was at this time that I made the acquaintance of Ak.shay Kumar 
Dutt.' He was introduced to me by I.shwar Chandra Gupta’ and 
became a member of the 1 atwabodhini Sabha. The association 
held its sittings at night on the first Sunday of each month, and 
Ramchandra Vidyavagish addressed the meeting in his capacity of 
minister. Each time lie used to read out this doka ;— 

-qifiaj' sftrflst 11’' 

“O spiritual guide of the universe, thou art without form, yet that I 
have conceived thine image in the act of meditation, that 1 
have ignored thine inexpressibility by words of praise, that I have 
nullified thy omnipresence by making pilgrimages, and in other ways. 


' Akahay Kiiinur li.ag left u niiiiK- lieliiiid liiiii for liix literary work.g. In 
184.a ho bee.ume the Editor of the T.Ttwahiidhini I’atrika, a iiiuiithly jomual 
started in connection witli the Tutwidindnini Sahhii and for some years con¬ 
ducted the paper with nuirkcd ahility. llis style was superior to that of any 
other Bengali journalist of the d.ay. In IHo.l Ida ennatitntion, never a 
strong one, gave way ainl he was compelled to give np writing. Even in 
this invalid .state, however, he eompilod hia fainoua and learned work, 
“ The lleligione aects of India ” with thn lielp of an ainaniicnais, lie paaaod 
his last day.s in retircnient in Bali. Here he died on the 14lh Jaishta, 1S.S6, 
leaving behind him many thoughtful and instruotivc works in Bengali. 

* Editor of the Prabhakar. a Bengali daily, and a popular pool of tho day. 
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for these three transgressions committed through confusion of spirit, 
C) Almighty God, I implore thy forgiveness.” 

Ail the II embers had the right to speak at meetings of this associa¬ 
tion, But there was a special rule that the one who first gave 
h.:s manuscript into the hands of the secretary would alone be 
entitled to read his dissertation. Owing to this rule some of us used 
to go and ( ut their manuscripts in the secretary’s bed, under his 
pillow, the object lieing th.it he should gel it the first thing in the 
morning when he rose. In the third year the first anniversary of this 
Tdtwahoilhin, Sahh i wa; celebr.ited wiili great pomp. Two years 
had gone hy, yd the number of members did not seem to me satis¬ 
factory, nor the e.s:istence of such a Safihn sufliciently well knosvn. 
Wiiilst I was occupied widi these thoughts, the fourteenth day of 
tilt! dark for niglit of Bhadra 1763, gradually came round. I 
wanted to make this anniversary the occasion of a grand meeting 
so as to make it generally known to everybody. In those days 
advertising was not of much use in spreading news. So what I 
did was to send a note of invitation in tlie name of every employee 
in all tlie oflict> aiut firtns ihroaghoiit (,’alcntta. hatch one came to 
olTic'e and saw on his dc-k a letter addressed to himself,—on 
opening whicli he found an invitation from the 7ahvabodhini 
Sai/ia. They had never even heard the natne of the Sabha. For our 
part we were busy the whole day. How to decorate well the rooms 
of the Siibhii, what lessons to read and what .sermons to give, what 
part each one shoulil take,—these furnished the objects of our 
preparations. Before it was dusk we had the lamps lighted, the 
Sah,ha decorated, and all arangeineiils complete. Would any of 
those invited c5me, tasked myself in a state of suspense. Soon 
after dark I saw people coming in one by one preceded by a 
lantern. We rll received them warmly and seated them on benches 
in tlie garden i 1 front of the Sjbh.i. By degrees people flocked 
in and filled the garden. The sight of them all inspired us 
with fresh zeal. None of them could make out why they had 
come, and what was going to happen. Every now and again I 
anxiously looked at my watch to see whether it was yet eight 
o’clock. As soon as it .struck eight, conches, bells and horns were 
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sounded from the terrace, and all the doors of the room were flung 
open all at once. They were all taken by surprise. We then 
requested them to come inside and take their seats. 
In front was the vedi, on either side of which were seated ten 
Dravidian brahmins in two rows, twenty in all, robed in 

red. Ramchandra Vidyrivagish .sat on the vedi. The Dravidian 
brahmins began to ciiant the Vedas in unison. It was past ten 
before the recital of the Vedas was finished. Then 1 got up and 
ilelivered iny discourse, in the cour.se of which I said, “There 
is no doubt whatever that the study of the Rnglish language is 

tending to advance the cause of learning, and that the darkness of 
Ignorance has Ireen dispelled in a great measure from the minds of 
the people of this country. Nowadays they do not feel disposed to 
worship stocks and stones like tlie ignorant masses, thinking tliem to 
be divine. Not being well aerjuainted with the vedanta, they do 
not know tiiat the gist of our shastras is that Ciod is formless, 
the very essence of intelligence, omnipresent, beyond all thought 
or speech. So, not finding this pure knowletige of God in 

their own redigion, they go to seek it in the shastras of 

other religions, Tiiey firmly believe that our shastras inculcate 
image-worship only ; therefore tliey revere tho.se shastras which seem 
to them to be higher than their own. But if tlie vedanta were spread 
far and wide, then we would never feel drawn to other religions. 
Thus we are trying to preserve our Hindu religion.” After my dis¬ 
course, Shyixma Charan Blnattacharya delivered his,—lie was follow¬ 
ed by Chandranath Ray, then came Umesli Chandra Ray, after that 
Prasanna Chandra Ghosh, then Akshay Kumar Datta and lastly 
Ramaprasad Ray. This took us nearly up to midnight. When all 
this was over, Ramchandra Vidyavagish treated us to a dis¬ 
quisition. Tlien hymns were sung, It struck two. The people 
were tired out. They had all come straight from office, probably 
some of them had not yet washed or had anything to eat ; in 
deference to me nobody could leave before the assemblage broke up. 
Most likely none had heard or understood anything, but the proceed¬ 
ings of the sabha were brought to a close witli great Idat. This was 
the first anniversary of our T’atwabodhmi Sabha and this was tlie last. 
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After this event, in 1764’ 1,1842 A.D.) I joined the Brahmo Samaj. 
The foumler of (he Samaj, the illustrious Rammohan Roy, had died 
eleven years before this in Bristol, (England). I thought to myself 
that as the Brahma Samaj had been established for the worship of 
Brahma, rur object would he the more easily attained by amalga¬ 
mating the Tativahodhini Sabha with it. Willi tlii.s view, I paid a 
visit t ) tin: Samaj on a Wednesday. 1 savv a Dravidian brahmin 
reciting t ie Upanhhads just before sun.sct, in one of tiie side 
rooms of liie Samaj. Ramehaudra Vidyavagish, Ishwar Chandra 
Ny,tyaralr, i and one or two other brahmins were the only ones sitting 
there listening. Sudras wore not allowed to attend. After sunset 
Ramcliand'a Vidyavagish and Isliwarchandra Nyayratna sat in public 
on tlie vc'di in liie Samaj hall. Here brahmins and sudras and ail 
caste.s had uciual rights. I noticed that there were very few people 
present. To the right of the vedi was spread a white iloor-cloth, on 
ivhich were seated four or live worshipjiers. And on the left were 
|)laced a f;w chairs, whicii were occupied by three or four 
ri.sitoi'.s. fsiiwar Chandia Nyayratiia expoumled the Upanishads, 
and Pu.idil Vidyavagish began to e.xplaiu the Miinansa“ of the 
Vedanta ph losophy. (u front of \.\\o vfdi the brothers Krishna 
and \dslinu sang hymns in unison. The service was over at 9 
o’clock. Alter ihi.s experience, I took upon my.self the task of re¬ 
forming the : 3 rahina Samaj and amalgamated the Talwabodhini Sabha 
wdh it. It wa.s arranged that the Tahvabodhini Sabha would look 
afi.er the iiiteiests of the Brahma Samaj. From that time forward 
th'.; monthly morning service of the Bratuna Samaj was instituted 
in place of the momhiy meeting of the Tahvabodhini Sabha and 
i!i.steaJ of the anniversary of the Sabha on the 2ist A.stnvin, the date 
of the op::;ning dav of the Brahma Samaj vis; the iith of Magh, 
(23rd or 24th January) was fixed upon for its anniversary. In the 
month of Bhadra [750, tlie Brahma Samaj was first founded in a 
hired house belonging to Kamal Basu in Jorasanko. And the 


' Tim S ilka hr A. 

Till! Vaitau a i.s divided into two syntoms -I’urva Miiiian.sa by Jaiiiiini, 
wliicii IS iiioi'fi a s/.stani of I'ituilism tlnin philoso|ihy, iiud Uttara Mimanaa, 
Avhicli is the Votl luta proper, founded on the t.ipiinisliadK. 
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anniversary of this, which used to be held in Bhadra, had been dis¬ 
continued since 1744, befoie [ joined the Brahma Samaj. 

When we took charge of the Brahma Samaj. wc began to con¬ 
sider as the first step towards improvement how to increase the 
number of its followers. Gradually by the grace of God and 
through our eiforts the attcnriancc became larger, and consecjuently 
the accommodation also increased. 'I'hi.s was enough to add to our 
enthusiasm. Formerly the Samaj was divided into two or three rooms, 
in course of time tiiese were broken up and a spacious hall now stands 
in their place. As the room grew wider and the attendance in¬ 
creased, we thought to ourselves that the Brahma religion was 
gaining ground Wliat a source of delight this was to us ! 


CtlAFTEli VI1. 

lu the Upanishad.s I found the eclio of ilie idea of God that had 
be m revealed to my lieart after long continuous struggle and 
endeavour, and in my own heart I fou id a response to whatever I 
Could interpret of the Ufianishads by careful s’uir. So that I came 
to regard the Upauishads with a profound reverence. .My lieart tells 
me He is my Father, Protector and Friend ; in the Upauishads I 
find the same thing translated, “ sa no bandhurjanita sa vidhaia.”^ 
Without Him children and riches and honours are all as nothing to 
me: He is dearer than son, dearer than riches, dearer than 

all else. Turning to the Upanisliads, 1 find this translated thus, 
vJt: 3^T?r g glfuTtlrf tfI do not 
desire wealtii, I do not desire honours, then what do I (iesire ? 

The Ujianishad answers “sa loqitfta He wlio 

worships Brahma becomes possessed of Brahma. To this I say 
Aye, indeed so it is. He who worships wealth becomes possessed 
of wealth, he who wor.shijrs honours becomes possessed of honours, 

^ Hti is our t’rioiifl, onr fitthcr. Ho is tli<‘ ilispoiiwoi', Llio arbitor of our 
(Ifstiny. 

Atimaii i.s doaror than sun, doaror than riclio.s, dearer than all else. 
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he who worships Erahma becomes possessed of Brahma. 
When I saw in the Upanishads 'stiW^T ’’ 1 found my 

inmost thoug'its expressed. He has not only given us life, but has 
given us our soul also. He is not only the life of our life, but the sou! 
of our soul. He lias created our soul from out of His own. That one. 
constant, changeles.s soul, who is infinite wisdom, has created 
innumerable unite souls, remaining the while eternally true to his owr 
nature. I found this laid down expressly in the Upanishads, sgq 
5 T: “He who makes one form into many” By wor¬ 

shipping Him I obtain Him as the result. He is the worshipful, 1 
am His worshipper; He is my Master, I am his servant, He is my 
Father, I am bis son This was my guiding principle. To disseminate 
this truth th-oughout India, to induce everybody to worship 
Him in tiiis manner, to ensure that his glory should be thus pro¬ 
claimed everywhere,—this becarne the sole aim of my life. In ordei 
to carry out this project a printing-press and a journal became 
necessary. 

I thought i:o myself that many members of the Tatwabodhini Sabha 
were working in a disconnected fashion They got no notice ol 
meetings of tlie Sablia, or were often unable to be |)resent, Many ol 
them did not anow what was going on in the Sabha. More especially, 
lhe:y could not hear the discourses of Vidyavagish, which ought 
to be more wi lely known. It was also necessary to give greater publi¬ 
city to the books written with a view to propagate the knowledge 
of God by Rammohan Roy during his lifetime. Besides this, those 
subjects which tend to educate the mind and and elevate the character 
of man should also be published. With these objects in view, 1 deter¬ 
mined to bring out the Tatwabodhini I’atrika in 1765 (1843). For this 
paper it was necessary to appoint an editor. I examined the essays 
of severd) uie 'nbers, but the literary merits of Akslu-y Kumar Datta 
made me select him In his essay there appeared to me to be good 
points as well as bad. The good points were that his style was very 
charming and graceful. The fault that 1 found with it was that 
he had sung the praises of the mntted-haired, ash-begrimed 
sannyasi livin;;; under a tree. But I was not a partisan of the sym¬ 
bolism of outward renunciation. I thought, however, that if I was 
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cireful about the opinions expressed, I could certainly utilize him as 
an editor. And that is what practically came to jiass. 1 appointed 
Akshoy Rabu on a handsome salary. I used to jien through .such 
portions of his writings as went contrary to my opinions, and try 
to bring him round to my point of view. But this was not an easy 
matter for me, we were poles asunder. I was seeking to 
know my rel.rtions with God, he was seeking to know the relations 
of man with the outer world. The difference was as between heaven 
and earth. In the end, with the assistance of a man like him, I was 
enabled to realise my ambitions with regard to the Tatwabodhini 
Patrika. In those days few men posiessed his beauty of style. Only 
a small number of news|»apers then existed, and they did not contain 
any articles conducive to public welfare or instruction. The Tatwa¬ 
bodhini Patrika first supplied this want in Bengal. The propagation 
of the Vedas, the Vedanta ami tlie worship of Parabrahma, my 
principal object, was amply fulfilled by the publication of this patrika. 

Those Upanishads which treated of Brahma, were alone 
accepted by us as the true Vedanta. We had no faith in the Vedanta 
philosophy, because Shankaracharya* seeks to prove therein that 
Brahma and all created beings are one and the same. What we 
want is to worship God. If the worshipiier and the object of worship 
become one, then how can there be any worship Therefore we 
could not subscribe to the doctrines of the V'edanta philosophy. We 
were opposed to Rlonisin just in the same way as we were opposed 
to idolatry. We were unable to fully .acquiesce in the commentaries 
of the Upanishads as made by Shankaracharya, inasmuch as he has 
tried to interpret them all in a Monistic sense. For this reason I 
had to write a new commentary of the Upanishads in place of the 
Btiashya.^ I made a Sanskrit commentary which would serve 
to maintain tlie theisiic basis and I began a Bengali translation which 
came out part by par the Tatwabodhini Patrika. 


’ The fainrms philosopher, a native of Malaliar, horn ahrjnt A. I). 708 
Wrote ooutitless work.s, iiieluifing cnmmentiu'ies on tlio Vedanta Sutras 
the Upaiiisliads and fShagavatgita. His iiaiiie is iiitiniaiely as.sooiated will 
tlie revival of Brahmanism, which ciidcil in driving Buddliism out of India. 

* The aoeepted commculary of Saiikurachaiya. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The printing-press of the Tatwabodhini Patrika was first set up 
in a house at Hedua, It was the same Hedua house wliere Rammohan 
Roy’s school was held and where 1 used to go. Ramchandra Vidya- 
vagish used to come to this press to read the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta philosophy with me. He dared not do this in our own 
house, as something which my father had said had frightened him. 
One day, being annoyed with Vidyavagish, he had remarked “ I 
always thought Vidyavagish was a good fellow, but now f ;^find he is 
spoiling Devendra with his preaching of Brahma-maniras. As it is he 
has very little head for business ; now he neglects business altogether ; 
it is nothing but Brahma, Brahma the whole day,” My father had some 
reason to he annoyed. When Lord Auckland was Governor-General 
a grand dinner was given in our Belgachia garden to his sister 
Miss Itden and other distinguished ladies and gentlemen. Beauty 
and wit, rank and elcgance> dancing and wine and dazzling 
lights all combined to turn the garden into a veritable paradise. 
Some wellknown Bengali gentlemen, after seeing this sumptuous feast 
in honour of the English remarked, “All that he cares for is to enter¬ 
tain English people, he never invites Bengalis.” This remark reached 
my father’s ears. So after some time he give a brilliant party with 
nautches and music in the same garden to which all the notable 
Bengali gentlemen were invited. On that day it was especially incum¬ 
bent on me to receive and entertain them. But it so happened that 
that very clay was the date fixed for the meeting of our Tatwabodhini 
Sabha. I was ardently engrossed with the Sabha on that day ; we 
were to worship God, therefore I was unable to neglect this all-impor¬ 
tant duty ,ind attend the garden party. Lest 1 should incur my father’s 
displeasure I put in an appearance on the scene of gaiety and then 
hurried back. This event clearly demonstrated to my father my utter 
distaste for the world. From that lime forwards he took care not to 
let me be perverted by reading the Vedanta and giving myself up to 
Brahma. His great desire was that I should follow his example and 
reach the topmost heights of rank and fame and worldly honours. 
But he was greatly grieved and pained to see the very reverse of this 
in my mind. And yet he had not grasped ail my thoughts and 
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aspirations,—did not know that at that very moment my heart was 
repeating, “ What is life to me without Thee —that I had read in 
tlie Upanishads these words Was it 

possible for anyone to drag me down into the world again ?—to 
lure me away from God any more f Vidyavagish got frightened 
and came and said to me “ The Karla is against it, so I can't give 
you any more lessons.” It was for this reason that 1 asked him not 
to come to the house, l)ul to come and read with me at the printing 
office and this is wliat he used lo do. 

When I first visited ihe Brahma Samaj, I noticed that the Vedas 
were recited in a private room from which Sudras were excluded. 
As the object of the Brahma Samaj was to popularise the worship of 
Brahma, as it was expressly mentioned in the Trust Deed that all 
men should be able to worsliip Brahma without distinction of caste, 
—I was deeply grieved to find tlie very reverse of this in practice. 
Again 1 saw one day that Ramchandra Vidyavagish’s colleague, 
Ishwar Chandra Nayaratna, was trying to establish, from the vedi of 
the Brahma Samaj, the fact of the incarnation of Ramchandra, King 
of Ayodhya. This struck me as being opposed lo the spirit of 
Brahma Dharma. In order tc counteract this, I arranged that the 
Vedas should be read out in public and forbade the exposition 
of the doctrine of incarnation from the vedi. In those days 
there was a dearth of learned men who could recite the Vedas and 
preach the doctrines of the Brahma religion. So 1 set about finding 
pupils in order to train them up. I advertised in the papers that 
whoever successfully passed a given examination in Sanskrit would 
be admitted into the Tatwabodhini Sabha and would get a scholar¬ 
ship to enable him to prosecute his studies. On the day fixed for 
the examination five or six candidates were examined fry Vidyavagish, 
Out of these Ananda Chandia and Taraknath were selected. I was 
very fond of both. Because Ananda Chandra wore his hair long I 
playfully used to call him by the pet-name of “Sukesha.”- 


J Man cauncit be aatielied by riobos* 
* A man with a Hue head of hair. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

One day I was sitting in the printing ofTice thinking that there 
was no religious unity among the memljers of the Brahma Samaj. 
People kept coming and going to and from the Samaj like the ebb 
and flow of the tide, but they were not linked together by a common 
religious belief. .So when the number of visitors to the Samaj began 
to increase, I thought it necessary to pick and choose from among 
tl em. Some came really to worship, others came without any defi- 
n '.e aim,—whom .slioiild we recognize as tlie true worshipper (tf 
Brahma ^ L pon these considerations f decided that those who 
would take a vow to renounce idolatry and resolve to worship one 
God, these iloue would l>e regarded .is Biahmas. Considering that 
tiiere was a Brfihina Samaj, each member must of course be a 
Brahma. It may appear to many at first sight ihat the BrShma 
Samaj was formed out of the Brahma community. But such was 
not the case. 'I’he name lirflhma wa.s fixed upon by the Brkhma 
Samaj. No undertaking .succeeds without method. 7 'herefore in 
order tliat the conversion to Brahma Dharma might be made in 
due form, in ordi-r that the worsliip of Brahma might be substituted 
for image-worship, T drew up a declaration of faith for initiation 
into the Lirt hma Dharma, which contained a clause to the effect 
that daily vorship was to be performed by means of the 
Gaya/r i man ra, This was suggested to me by Rammohun Roy’s 
injunction tc adopt the Gayatri for the purpose of worshipping 
Brahma. Frjm this injuaction the hope arose within me:— 
r(f^^TfsT^'tJT?TaTT^ft>lfS3r!lT II 

’flfw »rast qcj^Kirfi” The three vyahri/is, 

i. e , bhurhhtiia svaha preceded by the word Om, and the tripartite 
Gayatri, these three are the doors leading to the attainment of 
Brahma. He who recites the Gavalri-’iian/ra together with the 
Ooi and vyahrith for three years with untiring perseverance, he 
at’.ains to Bi ahma. In that form of declaration it was also laid 
down that we should say our prayers in the morning, fasting. 

We fixed upon the yth of Pausha 1765, as the day for initiation 
into the Brahma Dharma. I screened off the small private room of 
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the Samaj in which the Vedas used to be recited, and gave orders that 
no outsiders were to be admitted. A vedi was set up there, on 
which Vidyavagisli took his seat, and we all sat around. A strange 
enthusiasm was awakened in our breast.s. To-day the seed of 
Brahma Dharma would be sown in the heart of each of us,—and we 
hoped that in the fullness of time it would sprout up and become a 
tree everlasting. And when it bore fruit, of a surety we would obtain 
amrila'' therefrom. “ With the ripening of that fruit amrita will 
surely come. ’ Filled with this hope and zeal I stood up before 
Vidyavagish in all humility and spoke thus: •'We have come to 
you to-day, at this anspicious moment, to this sacred temple of the 
Brahma Samaj, in order to take the vow of initiation into the holy 
Brahma Dharma. Make us all eager for the path of salvation, and 
by your precepts so exhort us that we may renounce the worship 
of finite gods and pray to the one Parabrahma without a second, 
that we may feel prompted to do good, and not be entangled in the 
meshes of sin.” 

On hearing this e.xhortation of mine, and seeing my singleness of 
purpose, he shed tears, and said Such was the aim of Rammohan 
Roy, but he was not able to realise it. After all this time now his desire 
has been fulfilled.” First Sridhar Bhattacharya got up, and reading out 
the vows in front of the vedi^ embraced the Brahma religion. Then 
came Shyamacharan Bhattacharya, then myself. Then one by one,— 
Brajendranath Tagore, Girindranath Tagore, Anandachandra Bhatta¬ 
charya, Taraknaih Bhattacharya, Haradev Chatiopadhaya, Akshoy 
Kumar Datta, Harishchandra Nandi, Lala Hazarilal, Shyamacharan 
Mukhopadhyaya, Bhawanicharan Sen, Chandranath Roy, Ramnarayan 
fdhattopadhaya, Sashibhushan Mukhopadhyaya, Jagatchandra Roy, 
Loknath Roy and others, twenty one in all, embraced the Brahma 
faith. The day the Tatwabodhini Sabha was founded was a 
memorable day ; the day of initiation into the Brahma Dharma was 
another day of days. Since the year 1761 we had gradually advanced 
so far that to-day, taking refuge in Brahma we had entered into the 
Brahma religion, with it into new life. Our enthusiasm and delight 
knew no bounds. This was an unprecedented event in the annals of 


‘ Nectar of Immortality. 
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the Br 9 ,hma Samftj. Formerly there had existed the Br§,hma Sam 5 j 
only, now Brahma Dharma came into existence. There can be no 
reli|rion wiihoni Brahma, nor can Brahma he obtained without reli¬ 
gion. Religion and Brahma are inseparably connected. Having 
realised this dose connection, we embraceil the Brahma religion, 
and thereby became RrS,l>mas, thus justifying the existence of the 
Brahma Samaj. Within the month of Pausiia, 1767, five hundred 
persons took the vows and were enrolled as Brahmas. In those days 
there was a wonderful brotherly feeling between one Brihma and 
another, suc’i as is rarely met with even amongst brothers. I was 
overjoyed to see such inutn.il affection on tlie part of the 
Br&hmas. I thought to myself it would l)e a good thing if one 
C(juld organize a vielu for them every Puitsha, in some open 
place outside the town. There all might iivquove themselves by 
meeting and promoting the growth of friendly intercourse, and 
interchanging ideas on the subject of religion. With this object in 
view I invited them all to my gardenliouse at Goriti, opposite 
Palta, on tne 7th of Pausha, >7^7. I en^jaged eight or nine boats 
and took c ver all the Brdlimas to this garden from Calcutta. 
This was the occasion of a great Br&hma festival, where their 
goodwill, affection and entimsiasm had full play. In the early 
morning, 'vith the rising of the sun, we raised a paean of praise 
to Brahma, and sitting in the shade of a tree adorned with fruit 
and flowers, we delighted and sanctified ourselves by worshipping 
God with all our heart. At the conclusion of the service Rakhaldas 
Haidar proposed that, “it is fit and proper that Brfihmas should 
discard the sacred thread. As we have all become worshippers of 
the one and only God, it is better not to have any caste-distinctions. 
The Sikh community, worshippers of Ahihh Niranjan, having 
all become one nation try giving up caste and adopting the surname 
of “ Singl ’’obtained such strengdi of unity, that defeating such a 
dauntless Badshah of Delhi as Aurang/.ebc himself, they founded an 
independent kingdom.’’ When Rakhaldas Haidar’s father heard 
of his son's proposal to renounce tire sacred thread, he immediately 
tried to : tab himself in the heart with a knife. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I had thought at first that the Brahm is would worship Brahma 
by means of the Gayatri-mantra alone, as enjoined by Raintnohan 
Roy, but 1 had to give up that idea. I came to see that this manlra 
was too difficult for the majority of people to grasp. They do not 
find it congenial to use it as an instrument of prayer. To worship 
(jod by mastering the Gayatri-mantra together with its meaning 
was a task requiring strenuous endeavour. “ Victory — or death,” 
without .such a resolute frame of mind, success in tliis 7 nantra 
is not obtainable. But men of such strong determination and 
■Staunch faith are rare indeed. l^erhaps 

there may be one in a ilionsand. But what I wanted was 
that the worship of Bralitna should obtain generally, among all 
classes of people. So 1 decided that those who could worship 
Brahma by means of the Gayatii were welcome to do so ; those 
wlio were incapable of this were free to adopt any easier method 
of cornmuiiion with God, Therefore in the form of declaration, 
for the words “ 1 will tlaily worship Porabrahma l)y ten times 
repeating the Gaynlii with love and reverence” were substituted 
"I shall daily devote iny soul to Parabralima with love and 
reverence.” But for the vomnumiou i.»f the soul with God 
words are a potent meditun. And if those words are time- 
honoured and wed-kiiown, and easy of utterance and compre¬ 
hension, the worshipper benefits by tlietn all the sooner. Therefore 
I was overjoyed to find in tlie Upanishads, after much searching, 
these two noble expre.ssions, answering to the above qualities and 
suited to tlie worsliip of Brahma, “ "rta;' ’ 

gf’Wtfcl” These words have Infilled my wishes and crowned 
my efforts with success. Because lujw 1 find that all Biahmas 
worship Brahma by reverently uttering 
-JiRHirn” i 

I'hese two expressions were sulficient for each Brahma to devote 
hi.s soul to Brahma, alone and in private But for the purpose of 
worshipping Brahma in the Brahma Samaj, a more comprehensive 
form of worship was required. With this object in view, after having 
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ntroduced the'e two texts, I added to them three more s/oias 
rom the Upinishads, The first was, 

I ’ 

“ He is idl-perv'iidin", spotless, formless, without veins and 
scars, pure find uiidefiled, without sin ; He is all-seeing, and the 
ruler of our minds; He is ttie most histh and self-revealed; He 
be.stovvs upon His creatures at all times all things that are needful.” 
In order to rerdise and underst.m 1 at the time of wor.ship that this 
all-pervading, all-seeing, formless Deity has created the universe, the 
following s/oi l was added. ‘'citirnC'sn^Jd uralHst: M a?f 

f^’jr^'tliTrtrV He is the source of life, mind, and 
all the senses, ;f the sky, atmosphi-re, light, water and that which 
contains them all—this earth. He is the sustainer of all things, and 
the universe tc this day is moving under liis control; in order to 
dwell upon this idea this third t/n/ni was afterwards inserted— 
MtriTlgfrl H'-s: At his 

coniinanti the (ire burns brigbt, at his command the sun gives light, 
at his comman 1 the clouds and winds speed on, and death itself 
roams abroad. 

The following shkas were extracted, in a revised form, from the 
Tantras, so as to formulate a hymn of praise to the Supreme Being, 
the saviour and supporter of thi.s universe ; 

“vf ^ 5UT7]; WiT'Cig I 

?inTgi!‘f *rtf! wwa jtnetig h 

snew’ ^^<0' srSr* tTT«I R' ^lTRiTa(>!, I 

WUMt «tj' »ft«|rtltsit Jlfa: HtfstrstT mRSf’ ' 

fsrqsn qTgt vj.' sr=^iB' y.^i«iii 5 tT ii 

agstgf «*rfT*ft si»r<T i 

wgTftftfvtqla' ^arnr: ii’’ 

C) Thou Spirit of Truth and First Cause of this universe, thou 
Kssence of wisdom and the support of all that is, we salute thee. 
Thou art our saviour and only God, the One without a second,'eternal 
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and allpervading Brahma, we salute thee. Thou alone art the refuge of 
all things, Thou alone art worthy of homage, Thou alone art the pro¬ 
tector of this universe, and s df-reve.iled ; Thou alone art the creator 
preserver, and destroyer of the universe, Thou alone art the most high, 
fi.ved and unfaltering of purpose. Thou alone art the terror of 
all terrors, and terrific amongst tliose that terrify ; Thou aione art the 
goal of all creatures anti the purest of the pure ; Thou alone art the 
ruler of the mighty, higher than the fiigliest, and defender of those 
that protect. Thee we meditate upon. Thee we worship, thou art the 
witness of this universe, before thee we prostrate ourselves. O thou 
One and only Spirit of Truth, Thou upholder of the universe. 
Lord of all, wholly self-reliant, Thou sliip amidst the ocean of this 
life, we cling to Thee alone as our only refuge. 

Shyamacharan Tatwavagish was born in a Tantrik family. 
His father Kamalakanui Chudamant had been a zealous/Tantrik, so 
that Tatwavagish was well versed in Tantrik literature. Having ad¬ 
ded to our form of Brahma worship the three slokns “ Saparyag 4 " 
etc. from the Llpauishacis, I began to search the Vedas for an ins¬ 
piring Brahma stotra to be inserted after them, but could find none 
to my liking, at which I was sorely perplexeti and disturbed. When 
ho came to know the cause of my anxiety, Tatwavagish said that 
there was a beautiful Brahma sloha in the Tantra jhas/ra. On my 
a.sking him what it was, he read it out from the Mahanirvana- 
tantra. I was delighteil with it. But as it was tinged with Ad- 
vaita doctrines I was unable to accept it in its entirety. Therefore I 
altered it so as to make it conform to the Brahmadharma. 
This stotra is divided into five parts (ratnas), the first two lines 
of the first verse ran thus, “sTJpjf i 

1 changed this into, ^ I 

’’ In the third and fourth lines, for 
fst^i'aiim” I substituted 
I ajft srtfqvi »r>sntq” In the second 

line of the second verse occur the words 
fq’aW" in place of wuich I put T’ 

In the fourth line of the third verse, for 
I substituted ai^irisTl" The fourth verse I entircl/ oraittsfl 
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The first line of the fifth verse 3T!TT»t:’’ I altered 

thus Jn the next line, for the word 

” 1 suhstiiiited “usiirq’t’’ After making these corrections, I 

read it over, and found that it was very beautiful. According to the 
Brahma-dharma, God is the creator, not the substance, of the 
universe. Therefore in the first line I said. He is the spirit of truth 
and first cause of the universe, and in the second line I said. He 
is the essence of wisdom, and the support of all that is. Aflei 

this came He who 

is the creator and supporter of the universe, He is our saviour. He 
is Brahma, omnipresent, beyond the reach of time, eternal. In 
rr.odifying this lantrik stotra, and tran.slating it into Bengali, 
1 received signal help from Tatwavagish for which I am still 
thankful to him. 

1 then composed a prayer, which was placed at the very end 
of our form of worship. “ O Supreme Spirit, dcl!''er us from 
sin committed through delusion and guard ns from ev/, desires, that 
we may strive to walk in thy appointed path of righteousness, and 
inspire us to meditate constantly and lovingly upon thy immeasurable 
glory and supreme goodness, so that in the fulness of time our 
desires may be crowned by heavenly bliss through everlasting com¬ 
munion witli thee.” This form of worship was introduced into the 
Brkhina SamAj in 1767. But at that time the reading of the stolra 
was not followed by the Bengali translation whicli began to be 
recited aftei the year 1770. Before this form of worship was instituted 
in the Brkhma Samaj, they used to liave only the recital of the Vedas, 
the reading of slokai from the Upanishads together with their com¬ 
mentaries, sermons by Rarachandra Vidyavagish, and the singing 
of hymns. 
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CHAPTER XL 

My mind and heart were fully satisfied by finding presented in 
a more vivid manner in the Upanishads the truths at which I had 
arrived beforehand through my own poor understanding by the 
grace of God. I found in the Upanishads that He is the true, the 
wise, the eternal Brahma. At one time the unrestrained power 
of Nature used to inspire me with extreme terror. Now I clearly 
perceived that there was a ruler over nature, 
that one true Being holds the reins of nature. One lash of 
his makes the world go round. MinTtqftl 

He is the king of kings, the Maharaja, he is our father, mother 

and friend,--knowing this 1 cast off all fear, and fulfilled the 
desire of my heart by His worship. Alone, in solitude, I feel 
His sublime and glorious might. In the Brahma Samflj I .sing 

His praises with my brethren, with my friends 1 call on him who is 

the friend of us all. All tny wishes were by this completely realised. 
As long as 1 had failed to approach Him, I used to think that every¬ 
one on this earth was favoured by foilune and I alone was most 
unfortunate; there were so many people hurrying towards God—so 
many to the temple of Visivesioara, so many to the shrine of 
Jagannath, so many to Dwarka and Haiidwar—people without 
number. Everywhere the temples were filled with the presence of 
gods, overflowing with the rapture of devotion, ringing witli the holy 
sounds of worship, -but to me it was all empty. To see the God 
w'hom I could adore and stand in His presence, to w'orship Him 
\vitti the offering of my heart’s devotion, to sing of Ilis glory—this 
had been the ardent longing that consumed me with bitter pain, 
like unto the pangs of thirst when no water is nigh;—now that 
yearning was satisfied, and all my sorrow departed. After all this 
time I realised this mercy of the all-merciful that He never forsakes 
His devoted worshipper. He who seeketh Him shall find Him. 
That 1 should be a poor, miserable and unfortunate wanderer upon 
the face of this earth was more than He could bear to see. Pie 
revealed Himself to me. I saw 

This omniscient, radiant and immortal Being 
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pervaded all space. In the temple of the universe I saw 
the Lord of the universe. Nobody can place Him anywhere, 
nobody can make Him with the hand, He exists for ever in 
His own .selr, I had found the God of my adoration, sanctified 
myself by worshipping Him alone and in the campany of others. 
The hope which I had in my heart when 1 approached His presence, 
was now fulfilled to the utmost. 1 was satisfied in that I had 
received so much, but He was not satisfied with giving so 
little. He wints to give more—like unto a mother He wants to 
give still more. What I had never known, what I had never asked 
for, even that He wants to give. Although 1 perceived that the 
Gayatri was not suitable for the popular worship of Brahma, still I 
held on to that goddess Savitri and never left her. For generations 
we have been initiated in this Gayatri mantra. It runs in our 
blood. 1 haci forgotten this mantra, although I had been initiated 
in it at the time of rny upanayana ceremony. As soon as I saw the 
efficacy of tiie Gayatri for Brahma woisliip, as taught by 
Rammoliim Roy, it sank deep into my soul. With constant repeti¬ 
tion of its meaning I meditated on it to the best of my power. When 
I flr.st reduced the Brahuiic declaration of faith to writing, I also 
inculcated in it the worship of Brahma by means of the Gayatri 
iiniitra. Though I did not succeed in benefiting others by the 
promulgation of the G.iyatri mantra, yet in my own case it was pro¬ 
ductive of much good. I continued to worship Him daily by means 
of the Gayatri, before toucliing any food, with mind alert and collect¬ 
ed so as to completely fulfil the injunctions of the Brahma Dharma. 
The deep significance of the Gayatri began to be disclosed to 
my mind day by day. Gradually tlie spirit of 

permeated my whole heart. By this 1 was firmly 
convinced that God was not merely a silent witness with regard to 
myself. He was an indw’elling Spirit, who ever inspired my thoughts 
and volitions. In tliis way a deep and living connection was estab¬ 
lished with Him. Formerly I ha<l deemed it privilege enough to salute 
Him from a distance, now I obtained this thing betond all hope that 
H(i Was not far from me, not only a silent witness, but tiiat He dwelt 
within mv soul and inspired all my thoughts. I'lien I knew that I 
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was not helpless, He is my stay everlasting. When not knowing 
Him, I was wandering sad and despondent, even then, dwelling 
within me. He gradually opened my inner eye, the eye of wisdom. 
All this time I did not knowiliat he was leading me by the hand, now 
I consciously walked under His guidance. From now I began to 
train myself to listen for His command, to under.stand the difference 
between my own inclination and His will. What seemed to me to 
be the insidious promptings of my own desires I was careful to avoid, 
and wh.it appeared to iny conscience to be His command, that I tried 
to follow. Then I prayed to Him to inspire me with righteousness, 
to guard ms with moral strength, to give me patience, courage, forti¬ 
tude and contentment. What profit beyond ail expectation had I not 
gained by adopting the Gayatri-mantra. I had seen Him face to face, 
had heard His voice of command and had become Ilis constant com¬ 
panion. 1 could make out that he was guiding me, seated within my 
heart. Even as He, dwelling in the sky, guitles the stars and planets, so 
does He, dwelling within my heart, inspire all my righteous feelings 
and guide my soul. Whenever, in solitude and in the dark, I acted 
against His wish, 1 at once felt His chastening influence, at once I 
saw His terrible face dread as an uplifted 

thunderbolt, and the blood froze in my veins. Again, whenever I 
performed some good action in secret, he openly rewarded me, I saw 
his benign countenance, all my heart was purified with the waters 
of holiness. I felt tliat, ever enshrined within my heart, tie taught 
me wisdom like a guru, and prompted me to do good deeds, so 
that I exclaimed, “ Thou art Father too and Mother, Thou art the 
Guru and bestower of all wisdom.” In punishment as in reward, I 
discerned his love alone. Nurtured by his love, falling to rise again, 
I had come thus far. 1 was then twenty-eight years of age. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Formerly when I used to see people worshipping factitious and 
finite gods in their petty shrines I thought to myself: 'when shall I 
see my own Infinite God face to face in the temple of this univer.se 
and adore Him. This desire was then burning in my heart night 
and day. Waking or asleep, this was my one wish, my only thought. 
Now having seen in the heavens this radiant and immortal Being, 
all my desires were fulfilled, and all my torment was at an end. 

I was satisfied with getting so much, but He was not content with 
giving so little. Hitherto He had existed beyond and outside my¬ 
self, now He levealed Himself within me, 1 saw Him within my soul, 
The lord of the world-temple became the lord of my heart’s shrine, 
and from thence I began to hear silent and solemn religious teach¬ 
ings. Fortune favoured me beyond all my expectations. I received 
more than I had ever hoped for, and scaled mountains, cripple 
though I was. I had not known how boundless was his mercy. 
The craving I had felt when seeking for Him increased a hundred¬ 
fold now that I had found Him The little that I now see of Him, 
the little of His voice that I can hear, is not enough to assuage my 
hunger and ihir.st. “ The more you feed, the greater the greed.” 
O my Lord ! now tliat I have seen Thee, reveal Thyself to me more 
vividly. I h ive been blest by hearing the sound of Thy voice, 
pour out its sweet strains more and more honeyed. Let Thy 
beauty appear before me under everchanging forms. Now Thou 
appearest to me and disappearest like a flash of lightning, 
I cannot retain my hold on Thee. Do Thou dwell for ever in my 
heart. Whilst saying these words the light of His love found its way 
into my hear like the rays of the morning sun, Witliout Him I 
had been as one dead, with a void in my heart, plunged in the dark¬ 
ness of despondency. Now, at the rising of the sun of love, life was 
infused into :iny heart, I was awakened from iny deep slumber, the 
gloom of sadness was dispelled. Having found God the current of 
my life flowed on swiftly, I gained fre.sh strength. T'he tide of my 
good fortune set in. I became a pilgrim on the path of love. I 
came to know now that He was the life of my life, the Friend of my 
heart, that I could not pass a single moment without Him. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

One morning, in tlie month of liysakh 1767 , I was reading the 
papers, when tiie sircar of our House, Rajcndranalh Sircar came to 
me with tears in his eyes. He said “ Last Sunday my wife and the 
wife of my youngest brother Umeschandra^were going to a party 
in a carriage, when Umeschandra came and took his wife out of 
the carriage by force, and they botli went off to Dr. Duff’s liouse to 
become Christiana. My fatlier, after mudi fruitless effort to bring 
them back from there, filed a complaint in the Supreme Court. That 
complaint was dismissed. But 1 went to Dr. Duff, and, telling him 
that we would again file a complaint, entreated him not to baptise 
my brother and sister-in-law until the second judgment was given. 
But he has been’deaf to my entreaties and has baptised .'them last 
evening.” And .RajcndranaihTcll to weeping At this I felt greatly 
indignant and distressed, Theyfwere m,iking Christians even of our 
Zenana ladies ! Wait a bit, I am going to put a stop to this. 
So saying Lrose. I immediately set Uabu Akshoy Kumar Dutt’s 
pen in motion ;^and a spirited article appeared in the Tatwabodhini 
Patrika—“Even the ladies of /mr Zenana are falling away from their 
own religion and f adopting' that of others. Are we not to be 
roused even by the direct evidcnce'of sucl) dreadfiiLcalamities 1 How 
much longer are we going to remain overpowered by tlie sleep of 
inaction 1 Behold, our religion is being altogether destroyed, onr 
country is on the road to ruin, and our very Hindu name is about 
to he wiped out for ever. *•* + *♦ Therefore, if you 

desire your own welfare and that of your family, if you hope for 
the advancement of our country and fhave regard for truth, tlien 
keep your boys aloof from all contact with missionaries. Give up 
sending!,your sons to their'schools, and take immediate stepsjto 
enable them to cultivate their minds with due vigour. Perhaps 
you will say, where else can the'children of^the poor receive educa¬ 
tion except in’mission schools ? But , is not this a cryingjshame ? 
In order to spread their own religion, the Christians have set at naught 
the waves of tlie deep sea, and enterin;; India are founding schools in 
every town and every village, whereas we have not got a single 
good school of our own where our children can be taught. 
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If we a!! combine, could we not set up schools as good as theirs or 
ten times better ? What object is there'which cannot be aciiieved 
by unity ?” Babu Akshoy Kumar Dutt’s article was published in 
the Patrihi and after that I went in a garry every day from morn¬ 
ing till evening to all the leading and distinguished men in Calcutta, 
and entreated them to adopt measures by which Hindu children 
would no longer have to attend missionary schools and might be 
educated in schools of our own. Raja Radhakanta Deb and Raja 
Satyacharan C<hosal on the one hand, on the other hand Ramgopal 
Ghose—I went to each and all of them, and incited them all. They 
were all fired by my enthusiasm. Tliis did away with the rivalry 
between the dharma-sabha and the brahma-snbha, and all their dis¬ 
agreement with each other. All were ranged on the same side, and 
tried their best to prevent children going to Christian schools and 
misfuonaries riiaking Christian converts. A large meeting was con¬ 
vened on the 13 th Jaishtha, at which nearly a thousand people 
assembled. It was resolved that, as missionaries had their free 
.schools, so we also should have a scliool where children would be 
taught free cf charge. Wc were wailing subscription-book in 
hand to see what each one would subscribe, when Ashutosh Deb 
and Pramathanath Deb took the book from us and put down ten 
thousand rupees against their names. Raja Satyacharan Ghosal 
subscribed three thousand, Brajanath Dhar two thousand, and Raja 
Radhakanta Deb one thousand. In this manner forty-thousand 
rupees were raised then and there. Then we knew that our 
labo\irs were crowned with success. As a result of this meeting an 
educational institution called the Hindit-hiidrlkP was founded, and 
J?aja Radhakanta Deb Bahadur was appointed president to carry on 
its work, Harimohun Sen and I became the secretaries. Babu 
Bhudeb Mukhepadbaya was the first teacher appointed in this free 
school. Thenceforward the tide of Christian conversion was 
stemmed,—and the designs of the missionaries were knocked on the 
head. 


* The well-wi.sliei' of IlinduH. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

When I found tlie knowledg^e of Brahma and a system of His 
worship in the Upanishads, and when 1 came to know that this 
was the shusira whose authority was recognized throughout the 
whole of India, 1 resolved to propagate the Brahma religion 
by means of the Upanishads. All our theologians revere the 
Upanisliads as the Vedanta, the crowning point and essence of 
all the Vedas. If 1 could preach the Brfthma religion as based 
upon the Vedanta, then all India would have one religion, all 
dissensions would come to an end, all would be united in a 
common brotherhood, her former valour and power would be 
revived and finally she would regain her freedom. Such were 
the lofty aspirations which my mind then entertained. Idolatry with 
all its pomp and circumstance was to be found chiefly in the 
Tantras* and Puranas, or and had no place in the Vedanta. If every 
one were to turn from the Tantras and Puranas to the Upanishads, 
if they sought to acquire the knowledge of Brahma as taught in 
the Upanishads, and devoted themselves to 11 is worship, then it 
would result in the utmost good of India. To clear the path to 
that great good was my sole aim and object. But the Vedas, whose 
crowning point were the Upanishads, the Vedas whose doctrines and 
conclusions the Vedanta philosophy took such pains to arrive at, 
those Vedas were a scaled book to us. A few of the Upanishads 
had been published at the instance of Kammohun Roy, and I too 
had collected some that had not yet been printed. But we could 
learn nothing of the extensive Vedic literature. The Vedas had 
become virtually extinct in Bengal, Nyaj^a and Snrili shaslras 

r Tanlraa and Puranas. 

The Puiilnas constitute an important department o£ Sanskrit literature 
and are, in fact, the Vedas of popular Hindustan. The term Purana signifies 
old traditional story and tlie eighteen ancient nari'atives to whieli this name 
is applied, are said to have been compiled by the ancient sago Vyaaa, tlie 
compiler of the Vedas and the Muhablnlrata and the supposed founder of the 
Vedanta Philosopliy. 

Tantras represent a phase of Hinduism generally later than that of the 
Puranas, altliongh some of the Puranas are said to teaeh Tantrio doctrines 
by promoting the worship of Prakriti audSakti, the aoiivo energizing principle 
of the Deity. 
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were stuiiied in every iol^ and manyversed in these shas/ras 
came forth tiience, but the Vedas were totally ignored. The business 
of Brahmans, that of learning and teaching the Vedas, had altogether 
disappeared from the country; there remained Brahmans only in 
name, bereft rtf all Vedic knowledge, bearing the sacred thread alone. 
With the exception of one or two learned Brahman pundits, they did 
not even know the meaning of their daily prayers. I felt a keen 
desire to learn tlie Vedas liioroughly. Benares was the seat of Vedic 
culture, sc I purposed sending students there to learn the Vedas. 
In the year 1766 I sent one student to Benares. He collected all 
the original Vedic manuscripts there and began to study them. In 
the following year three otliers were sent there. Ananda chandra, 
Taraknatl), Baneshwar and Ramanath, these were the four students. 

When 1 sent them to Benares iny father was in England. The 
task of managing his various affairs devolved upon me. But I was 
not able to attetid to any business matters properly. My subor¬ 
dinates used to do all the work, I was only concerned with the 
Vedas, the Vedanta, religion, God, and the ultimate goal of life. I 
.was not even able to stay quietly in the house. My spirit of 
t enunciation became deeper under all this stress of work. 
] felt no inclination to become the owner of all thi.s wealth. 
To renounce every thing and wander about alone, this was the 
desire that reigned in my heart. Imbued with Ilis love I would 
roam in such lonely places that none would know; I would sec 
His glory on land and water, would witness His mercy in different 
climes, would feel His protective power in foreign countries, in 
d.inger and peril; in this enthusiastic frame of mind I could no 
longer slay at home. 

In the month of Sravan, 1768 , in the fulness of the rainy season 
I went up the Ganges in a boat. My good wife Sarada Devi came 
to me with tears in her eyes and said “ Where would you go, leaving 
me behind? If you must indeed go, take me with you.” So hiring a 
pinnace for her, I took her with me. She installed herself in it 

' Indigonoue Sanskrit Schools. 
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with Dwijendranath, Satyendranath and Hemendranath,—while 1 
occupied a large roomy boat of my own with Rajnarayan Bose. 
Dwijendranath was then seven, Satyendranath five, and Hemendranath 
three years old. 

Rajnarayan Bose’s father’s name was Nundolcishore Bose. He 
was a favourite pupil of Rammolnm Roy. I was greatly delighted 
to become acquainted with a man of his piety and good nature. 
He adopted the Brahma religion in 1766. “It would be a very good 
thing if Rajnarayan became a Biahma” he always used to say. He 
did not live to see this desire of his fulfilled. After Ids death 
Rajnarayan Babu came to see me in mourning. From that moment 
I took him for my friend. He was one of the most riistinguished 
English scholars of the time, and was well known as an educated 
man. His learning, modesty .and piety drew me towards hint more 
and more day by day. At last in 1767 he declared himscdf a 
Brahma. His religious views were in complete accord with mine. 
In him I found an enthusiastic supporter. 1 specially entrusted 
him with all the English reading and writing necessary at that time 
for the spread of religion. I used to expound to liim the Katha 
and other Upanishads, he translated them into English, and those 
translations were published in the Tatwabodhini Patrika. Although 
he was not tiien very well off, yet he was always cheerful, and we 
always saw a smile on his face. He was then my inseparable 
companion ; I was very fond of having religious discussions with him. 

1 used to look upon him as one of the family. VVlien I took this 
trip with my family, I had Rajnarayan Babu with me and he stayed 
in my boai. My wife and sons were in tlie pinnace. We started on 
our tour in high spirits. The strong Sravan current was against 
us, we advanced slowly and with great difficulty. It took three or 
four days to reach Hugh. On arriving at Kalna two days later we 
thought we had come a long distance indeed. Going along in this 
manner, when we had left Patuli behind, one day at four o’clock I 
said to Rajnarayan Bahu “ Finish your diary for to-day. The beauty 
of nature is too glorious to lose, come, let us go and sit on deck,” 
He said “ It is quite early yet, who knows what events may happen 
in the meantime for my diary,’’ Whilst talking to him thus I saw 
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a dark cloud gathering in the west, and feared a heavy storm. 
“ Let us ge' into tlie pinnace " I said to Rajnarayan Babu, “ it is not 
safe to stav in the boat during a storm." The boatman put the 
In.iat alongside the pinnace. I was sitting on the deck with 
iiiy feet on he ladder, and two boatmen were holding the boat and 
pinnace together. Anotlier boat was being towed along, and its 
tow-rope fouled the top of our mast. One of our men was trying to 
dislodge it .vitli a long pole, and I was watching him. The man who 
was thus engaged could not bear the weight of the pole, and it was 
about to fill from his hands upon my head. Cries of “ Take care! 
Take care !" arose on all sides, and there was a great tiubbub. I was 
still looking lip at the mast. The boatman, str,lining every nerve, 
just managed to miss my head, but could not keep clear altogether. 
Tlie end o' the pole struck the frame of my spectacles near the 
cornet of my eye. My eye was saved, but the frame cut deep into 
my nose. I pulled off my spectacles, and the lilood began to flow 
profu.sely. I tlien came down from deck and began to wash off 
the blood. The storm was forgotten, we were all rather off our guard. 
The boatmen were holding on to the jiiniiace, and in thi.s manner 
the pinnace was sailing along with the Iwat All of h sudden a gale ‘ 
sprang U;> and broke the mast of the pinnace. Ttie broken mast 
willi its stdl and ropes got entangled with the mast of tlie boat and 
fell upon the deck where I had been sitting. Now it kept hanging 
over my head. The pinnace, with its remaining sails, rushed 

forward in the storm dragging the boat along with it. The two 

men who were holding on, could no longer keep it under control, 

Tlie lioa. luiched to one side owing to the puli of the pinnace. 
Tfiai side was neatly level with the water, only about a finger’s' 
breadth above it. A lute and cry arose about cutting the 
rope entangled with the mast. A i/un'.j a d(zn ! But no 

dao wa; to be found. .Someone climbed tip the mast with 
a blunt duo. Blow after blow was struck, but the rojie could 
not be cut with the blunt weap.m. Witii the utmost difficulty 
one rope was cut through, and yet another. A third w.i.s being 

' A heavy curved knife. 
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hacked at, Rajnarayan Babu and myself were gazing at the water 
in silence. We are here one moment, and gone the next, life 
and death go hand-in-hand. Rajnarayan Babu’s eyes were fi.xed, his 
voice hushed, his body rigid The boatmen were, siiil cutting 
the rope. Again a severe gust of wind arose. “Here it is again” 
exclaimed the boatmen, while they snapped the rope. The boat, thus 
set free, shot like an arrow to the opposite bank, and stood alongside. 
I immediately jumped on land, and helped Rajnarayan Babu to get 
out also. We were now safely landed, but the pinnace was still 
rushing on. “Stop, stop” cried the boatmen. It was then sunset, 
and the shades of evening together with the gloom of the clouds 
made it rather dark. I could not quite make out in the darkness 
whether the pinnace had slopped or not. From another side I saw 
a small boat advancing swiftly towards ours. It soon came up with 
us. “ What is this again ” said I, “can it be a dacoit boat1 felt 
alarmed. A man jumped on land from the boat. 1 saw it was our 
own Swarup khansama. His face was sad and drawn. He gave 
me a letter. From what 1 could read of it with great effort in the 
dark, it appeared to contain news of my father’s death. He said “ali 
Calcutta is upset. Several people have set out in boats in search of 
you. Nobody has yet succeeded in coming up with you and all my 
trouble is now rewarded in having been able to find you.” This 
news came upon me like a thunderbolt. Sadly and silently 1 
rowed towards the pinnace in my boat, and reaching it, got on board, 
and read the letter clearly by lamplight. Nothing was to be done 
now. I did not then give anyliody the news of his death. Early the 
next morning 1 lurtied back towards Calcutta. My boat was a 14 
oared one. Boards were nailed to the inner benches on either side, 
and a broad farash spread over tliem. I took my wife and children 
in there ; gave the whole pinnace up to Rajnarayan Babu, and asked 
him to follow us leisurely. The boat rushed onwards swiftly like 
a falling star with the Bhadra current of the Ganges, propelled 
by sail and oar. But my mind ruslied on ahead of it. The noise of 
wind and rain was ceaseless in the cloudy sky. Midway, shortly 
before reaching Kalna, such a strong gale sprang up near an open 
field, that the boat came near to being capsized. It was then going 
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alongside the bank. The boatmen immediately jumped on land 
and tied the boat to the stump of a tree close by so that it was 
safe. That stump then seemed to me a veritable shelter in the 
wilderness, and a good and true friend. In five minutes my anxiety 
prompted me t.o set the boat free. When daylight was nearly gone I 
caught a glimpse of the pale sun from between the clouds. We 
had then reached Sukha Sagar. Sunset found us at Chandernagore, 
By this time the rowers’ hands were benumbed. After the continuous 
incessant strain they could work no longer. Moreover high tide set in. 
This was a great hindrance. From.here to Palta took us up to 8 o'clock 
in the evening. Here the boat began to have a list to one side. 
From ten in the morning till the evening it had been raining without 
a break. Wo had to stop the boat too once or twice for fear of 
sudden gusts of wind. The boatmen were wot through and shivering 
with cold. As soon as we reached Palta a man from the river side 
camt- and told us a carriage was ready, at which news my drooping 
spirits revived. I had been sitting in the boat ever since, without 
stirring or getting up even once—now on hearing about the 
carriage I came and stood outside the door of the boat. There I 
found myself knee-deep in water. The water had filled the hold 
of the Ijoat and risen more than a foot above the Hooting. It was all 
rain-water. I had not been aware of this before. Had there been 
no carriage waiting at Palta, had we gone on straight towards 
Calcutta in the boat, it would most certainly have gone down with the 
weight of the water; and I should not have lived to tell this tale. 
Descending from the boat we got into the carriage. The roads were 
full of water, in which the carriage-wheels were sunk up to the 
middle. With the utmost difficulty we reached home at midnight. 
Everyone was aslctp, not a soul stirring. I sent my wife and children 
into the inner apaitments, and myself went up to the third floor of 
the Boytakkhd la. There 1 was welcomed by my cousin Braja 
Babu. Seeing him thus waiting for me alone up to such a late hour 
gave me a sort of fright,—I know not why. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

My fal'.er died in London, in JSrfr in 177!'. He v.as ihcn 51 
yeaisofase. My youngest brother Nagendranatli and my cousin 
Nabinehandra Mukherji were present at his deallihed. After his 
death the news reached me in Biiadra, On receipt of this news, I 
went with my second brother to the oppo.site bank of the Ganges on 
the lath day of the dark half of the moon, and performed liis obse¬ 
quies by burning an eliigy made uf krua grass. Beginning from this 
day forward we went into the customary mourning for ten days, and 
partook of hovishyanna? During this period of mourning, in conson¬ 
ance with social rules of courtc.sy, I used to get up early every morn¬ 
ing and go about barefoot till midday visiting ali the leading men of 
Calcutta, and after midday till evening f use<i to receive these 
gentlemen at my house. 1 religiously performed all the rigorous 
penances prescribed for a son in the event of his fatlier's death. 
My younge.st uncle Rainanath Tagore sounded a note of warning, 
saying ■' Look liere, don’t make a fuss now by harjhng upon 
Brahma. Dada’s name is too well-known.” When [ went to see 
Raja Radhakanta Dev, he made me sit down by him, and made 
many kind enquiries about my father, and expressed sincere sorrow 
for his death. lie was very fond of me, and advi.sed me thus as a 
friend, “ Perform this S'radhha ceremony properlv, according to the 
rules laid down in the 5'<7j//a.r.” 1 said to him with due 

deference, “ I have taken the vow of Brahmaisrn. and cannot do 
anything contrary to that vow. For if I did so I should commit a 
sin against religion. But the S'radJha I shall perform will be in 
accordance with the highest teachings of tlie L'pani.shad.s.” He 
replied " No, no, that cannot be, then the Sradd/ia will not conform 
to the recognized rites. T 1 ai would be gning .ig.iim.t social good 
form, listen to my advice, and all will go well.” I said to my 
second brother Girindranaih, *• As we arc Hraiuuas now, we cannot 
perform the Sraddha by bringing in the S'a/ifraw. If we do that 
what is the good of having become Brahmas and why should w'e 

' Bice and ghee usually taken during the period niminiiug. 
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have taken \ows ?" He answeicd softly with bent liead, “Then every¬ 
body will forsake us, everyone will go against us, how can we get on 
in the woild, our family will not prosper, and we shall find 
iDur.selves ui great straits." “In spite of all that we cannot 
possibly cc unti'iiance idolatry" I said, I did not receive any 
oncourageir ent frijin anybody in this matter. Even my dear brother 
threw cold 'valer on mi enthusiasm. Everybody was opposed to 
itiv views. .So strong w ts the opposition, it would appear tliat I was 
ftoim; CO crag ih; in all down to [lerdition They seemed to 
think that bv one ,u t of mine all would be saved or lost. I 
was alone on one side, against everybody on the other. No one 
uttered a sit gle wiud of hope, or encouragement. When I was thus 
surrounded on all sides by difTiculties, !iel[)less and friendless, 
only one staunch Biv^bina came to my assistance and gave 
t.xpression to tny deepest sentiments “ Fear the world .’ What 
fear .' Fear ilini alone, fearing whom one is fearless of all else. What 
is the blame of tneti lieforc religion ? Life itself can be sacrificed for 
religion W(! shall cling to ilie Brahma Dharina even at the risk of our 
lives." Will) was this man It w.is Lalla Ha/.atilal, In this crisis I 
came to leant that trie Hindustanis of the Ninth Western Provinces 
are superior to liengali.s iu religous faith and courage. He took my 
side and stt; id by me, at one with me in heart and soul. When 
niy grandfather had gone on a pilgrimage to Brindabun, he had found 
Hazarilal a 1 elpless orphan there .ind brought him to our house. 
He gave hin. a home with the best of intentions for his future 
welfare, but it turned out to be the contrary iu this case. Iu coining 
to Calcutta lie was carried away by the vicious current of town life. 
There was n ilrody to look after him, nobody to make any enquiiies, 
he fell into Lad company, and led a depraved and dissolute life. In 
tills evil pligiit he obtained by the grace of God a refuge in Brfih- 
maistn. The strength of Brahma Dharma entered into his heart, 
and with its lielp he overcame his sinful tendencies and was restored 
to the path of a virtuous life. 'Phis same Ilazarilal afterwards 
became a Brahma missionary. Having obtained release from 
the tortuous ways of sin by accepting the Brfihma faith, he 
tried to bring others also into the path of virtue. Ele began 
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to point out the way of the highest good which lies in the 
Brihma religion to every person in Calcutta, rich and poor and wise 
and honoured. It was entirely owing to his efforts that so many 
people then became Br&hmas within such a short time. It was 
he who said to me in this trying time " Why fear men ? Which 
is greater,—God or man ?” His words filled me with courage 
and zeal. The fire of God burned brighter within my heart. I 
could not sleep w'ell at night on account of all this discu.ssion and 
depression. I had lost my father, then the whole day there was 
the worry and trouble of social duties, and over and above 
that there was this .spiritual struggle going on within me. Which 
would triumph, the world or religion.'’—one could not tell—this 
was what worried me. My constant prayer to God was “ Vouchsafe 
strength unto my weak heart, be Thou my refuge.” All these 
anxieties and troubles would not let me sleep at night, my head felt 
dazed on the pillow. I would now doze off and again wake up, 
It was as if I was sleeping on the borderland between waking and 
sleeping. At such a time some one came to me in the dark and 
said “ Get up,’' and I at once sat up. lie said “ Get out of bed ” 
and I got up; he said “follow me” and I followed. He 
went down the steps leading out of the inner apartments, I did the 
same and came out into the courtyard with him. We stood before 
the front door. The Durivam were sleeping. My guide 
touched the door, and the two wings flew open at once. I went out 
with him into the street in front of the house. He seemed to be 
a shadow-like form. I could not see him clearly, but felt myself 
constrained to do immediately whatever he bade me. From thence 
he mounted up upwards to the sky, I also followed him. Clusters 
of stars and planets were shedding a bright lustre, right and 
left and in front of me, and I was passing through them. On the 
wav I entered a sea of mist, where the stars and planets were no 
longer visible. After traversing the mist for some distance I 
came upon a still full moon, like a small island in that 
vaporous ocean. The nearer I came the larger grew that 
moon. It no longer appeared round, but flat like our earth. The 
apparition went and stood on that earth, and I did likewise. The 
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ground was a,l of white marble. Not a single blade of grass was 
there,—no flowers, no fruit. Only that bare white plain stretched 
all around. The moonlight there was not derived from the sun. 
It shone by virtue of its own light. The niys of the sun 
could not penetrate the .surrounding mist. Its own light was 

very soft, like the shade vve have in the daytime. The 
air was pleaasing to the .sense-;. In the course of my journey 
across this p ain I entered one of its cities. All the houses 
and all the streets were of white marble, not a single soul 
was to be seen in the clean and bright and polLshed streets, No 
noise was to be heard, everything was calm and peaceful. 

Rly guide entered a house by the roa<l and went up to the 

second floor, I also went with him. I found myself in a spacious 
room, in whi< h there were a table and some chairs of white marble. 
He told me to sit down, and i sal down in one of the chairs. The 
phantom then vanished. Nobody else was there. I sal silent in that 
silent room; shortly afterwards the curtain of one of tlie doors in 
front of tlie room was drawn aside and my mother appeared. Her 
hair was down, just as I had seen it on the day of lier death, When 
she died, I never thought that she was dead. Mven when I came 
ba(;k from the burning ground after performing her funeral cere¬ 
monies, 1 cculd not believe that she was dead. I felt sure 

that she was s ill alive. Now I saw that living mother of mine before 
me. She said “I wanted to see thee, so I .sent for ibee. 
Hast thou really become a hrahmagnaiii “ Kulam pavi- 
tram janani Ivitdrthd.'’ On seeing tier, and hearing these sweet 
words of hers my slumber gave way before a flood of joy. I found 
myself still tossing on my bed. 

The sraddha day came round. In front of our house a long 
shed was erected on the western courtyard, and adorned with the 
gold and silver offerings to be made at the dan~sagar} Gradually 


“ Ono who baa known Bi-aliina. 

Sanctified is tlie family, fullilleit is tlie mothoi-'s doaiiu, 
“ Fmici'al gifts oil a grand scale. 

7 
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the quadrangle became lilled withjfriends and relatives by blooc 
or marriage. 1 chose a manlra free from all association of idolatr) 
and instructed Shyamacharan bhattacharya beforehand to make 
me repeat that manlra at the time of the danolsarga.' On the 
otlicr hand priests and relatives had deposited the salgram 
etc in the middle of the shed and were awaiting my arrival. On ah 
sides there was noise and confusion and the press of people. Mean¬ 
while I took Shyamacharan Bhattacharya to one end of the sraddho 
shed and began to offer the gifts with the manlra |)reviousl) 
fixed upon. Two or tliree offerings had already been made 
in this manner when my cousin Madan Balm noticed us anc 
exclaimed “ What are you all doing here ? The offerings are being 
made over yonder. - There is no shalgram there, no priests 
nothing at all.” Elsewhere another uproar arose, everybody began 
to say, “ They won’t let those kirlan singers come in,’ 
Nilratan Haidar said " Aha \ the XwAr was very fond of hearing 
kirlan." My youngest uncle Ramanath Tagore asked me “ Why dir 
you forbid the kirlan singer,s to come 1 " I said I knew nothing 

about it and had not forbidden them Fie said “ There, look, 

Hazarilai won't allow the kirlan singers to enter the house.” I 

hastily offered the si.xteen items and other gifts and went 
up to my rooms in the third storey. After that I saw nobody; I 
was told that Girindranath was performing the sraddha. When 
all this confusion had subsided after midday, 1 went with Shyama¬ 
charan Bhattacharya and a few Brahmas to my marble-floored 
room down below and read the kalhopanishat \ whereas it is written 
in the kalhopanuhat that whosoever shall read this upaniihal at the 
time of sraddha shall thereby reap fruit everlasting. Nothing 
further transpired that day. Friends, relations and distant connec¬ 
tions, everyone that had come from far and near partook of 

the feast and went their ways. Next day' no relatives came to the 
appointed feast. They all deserted me. My uncle, my first 
cousins and my four aunts remained on my side. Each of 
them lived in separate houses, so that the others were not able 


' Ofli-riiig of K'fts liy reciting mantrua. 
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to ostracise me and I could not be boycotted. I said to Girindra- 
naih “ Wliat have you gained by performing the sraddha ? Nobody 
has recognized it as valid, yet you have broken your pledge. 
Those whom you sought to please by acting against your religion 
nevertheless did not partake of the caste dinner.” Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore sent me word to say, ” If Devendra never does so again 
we shall al; accept his invitation.” I replied ■' If that could be, then 
why should I have made all this fuss } 1 can never again join hands 

with idolatry.” This was the first instance of a sraddha being- 
performed without idolatry in accordance with the rites of 
Brahma-dharma. Friends and relatives forsook me, but God drew 
me nearer to Himself. I gained satisfaction of spirit at the triumph 
of religion. And that was all I wanted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

My father’s first visit to Jfurope was in the month of Pausha, 1763. 
He then owned large zemindaries situated in the districts of 
Hughli, Pabna, Rajshahi, Cuttack, Midnapur, Rungpur, d’ipperah, 
etc., and carried on an e.'rtensive business in Indigo factories, 
saltpetre, sugar and tea. In addition to all these, coal mines were 
being worked in Ranigunj. Our worldly prosperity was then 
at its zenith. His keen intelligence made it clear to him that should 
the management of these extensive affairs devolve upon us in the 
future, we would not be able to cope with them. If the commercial 
concerns failed through us, our large self-acquired Zemindaries 
would also be lost with them, and our ancestral estates Berahimpur 
and Cuttack would neei '.vitli .1 like fate. That owing to loss in his 
business transactions wc should be dejnived of the property of our 
forefathers also,—this wa.s the anxiety that prej’ed upon hi.s mind. 
Tlierefore in tyfia, before going to P.uropc, he drew up a tru.st-deed, 
and joining to our anceural /.emind.iries of Berahimpur and 
Cuttack his self-acquired property Dihi Sliahazadpur and Pargana 
Kaligram, he raade over tliese four estates into the hands of three 
trustees. .‘V .11 the property was vested iu liieni, we being the bene¬ 
ficiaries thereof. Tills act of his testified to his love for us, as well 
as 10 his keen fore.sighl Sis months after bi.s return from his first 
visit to Ifurope, he made a will, in the month of Bhadra, r765, 
dividing all his pro[ieriy cipially amongst us three brothers. The 
tarnily ance.stral house was allotted to me, the three-storeyed 
B^iithakkhana liouse to my second brother Girindranath, and the 
entire open space to the we.st of our family dwelling-house to my 
youngest brother iN’agendrariath, together with a sum of Rs. acooo 
for building a house My fatiier had a half-share in our firm of 
Carr Tagore & Co., and the share-hclders of the other half were certain 
Englishmen; I had a one-anna share in the concern. My father 
had bequeathed liis half-share in this business to me alone but I 
did not keep it only for myself, we three brothers divided it equally 
between us. Girindranath bad a very good liead for business. 
One day after he had become a partner in the firm, he made the 
following proposal to me. “Since the entire capita] in the 
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firm is Ours, why should we share the profits with these English 
people ? Why not take the whole business into our hands ?” This 
idea did not commend itself to me. I said “This is not a sound 
proposal. The energy and strength of purpose with which the 
English are now working, knowing themselves to be partners, will 
will not be brought to bear on our undertakings if they are 
deprived of heir rights We shall never be able to manage 
tills extensive business alone, they are absolutely necessary for 
carrying on the work. As partners they certainly have a share in 
the profits, but in the event of loss they have to bear that as well. 
Wnereas if instead of remaining partners they were to become 
pa,d servants, we should be obliged to pay tlieir big salaries 
anyhow, whilst they would not take the same interest in the well¬ 
being of the firm as they arc taking now. Therefore I do not 
approve of ycur proposal.” “ But ” he argued, “the Sahebs have 
no separate property or assets of their own. Should our firm ever 
come to grief, tlien the creditors will fall on us alone—it is our pro¬ 
perty that will be seized, it will be for us to settle all accounts, and 
our estates will have to he sold in payment of all debts, They 
share the profits now, but in time of loss they will have no loss to 
bear. They will go asvay after enjoying the profits, whilst we will go 
on counting our losses and sacrificing all we pos.sess. Look at what 
is happening even now. Alt our Zemimlary money is being poured 
into the firm,—the more money we give the hungrier it becomes, 
nothing can satisfy it.s ferocious craving. But the English partners 
do not contr:bute a single pice.” Upon hearing him speak thus I 
praised his talent for business and gave him entire control over the firm 
tfius also getdng ample leisure myself for work in the Brahma Samaj. 

We three brothers now became the sole proprietors of the whole 
firm. We engaged the services of former English partners some on 
Rs. 1000 some on Rs. 2000 a month, according to their re.spective 
shares. They h.rd to agree to this arrangement and each attend 
to his own business, 'i his new system of work was introduced 
into ilte firm of Carr Tagore & Co., iii accordance with Girindi anath’s 
propo.sal. My approbation encouraged him, so that he began to look 
after the affairs of the firm with interest to the best of his abilities. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

We learnt from the teachings of the Upanishad that the 
Rigveda Yajurveda Samaveda Atharavaveda, and Sihha, Kalpa 
Vyakarana, Nirukt<], Chhanda, all these were inferior branches 
of knowledge, while that knowledge alone was the highest by 
which Parabrahma could be known. With deep reverence we 
accepted this doctrine. It was in perfect accord with our 
own aim and object. With a view to proclaim this object to the 
general public, we began to publish the following vcdic verse as 
a heading from the first number of the second series of the 
Tatwabodhini Patrika ; Apar^ rigvedo yajurvedah s 5 ,mavedo’iharva 
vedah' s'iksha kalpo vyakaranam niruktancchandojyotishamiti. Atha 
Para yaya Tadaksharamadhigamyate.'’ When we came to know 
from this that there were two kinds of knowledge in the Vedas, 
ParAvidya and ApardvidyA, we became anxious to search the 
Vedas in order to find out in detail what was the subject-matter of 
the inferior knowledge and what of the supreme knowledge. I myself 
prepared to go to Benares. Accompanied by Lalla Hazarilal, I set 
out for Benares in a Palki dak, in the month of Asfiwin, 1769. We 
arrived there after a tedious and troublesome journey of 14 days. 
I took up my abode in the Mdnmandir on the banks of the Ganges. 
The students I had sent were highly delighted to have me there with 
them. They related to me what progress they had made in their studies 
and gave me all ihe news of Benares. I said to them “ I must hold a 
meeting here and invite all the leading Brahmans and shastris of 
Benare.s who are versed in the Vedas. I want to hear all the Vedas 
and to understand their meaning. “ Ramanath, you ask your Rigveda 
Guru to invite the Rigved Brahmans of Benares. Baneshwar, you 
ask your Yajurveda Guru to invite the Yajurvedi Brahmans 

‘ There are six VcdangaH, or lielj's to aid the student in reading and 
understanding the Veda and applying it to aaorifiuial rites viz. 1. .s'lkelia, the 
aeienoe of pronuneiation ; 2. Kalpa, ceremonial directory, comprising rules 
relating to the Vedic ritual amt sacrilices, which rules are callen Srauta sutra j 
3. Vyakarana, grammar ; 4. Niruktx, exposition of difficult Vedic words ; 
5. Chharidas, metre ; 6. Jyotisha, astronomy, including arithmetic and 
niatheniatica, especially in connection with astrology. 
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of Benares, Taraaknath, you ask your Samaveda Guru to invite the 
Samaveda Brihmins; Anaiidachaudra, you ask your Atharvavedas 
Guru to inv le the Atharvavedi Braliinans of Benares." Thu.s all 
the Brahinans were invited. A rumour was spread in the city that 
some pious disciple had come from Bengal, who wislied to hear 
all the Vedas. The Panda of Vis'wes'war came to me, and begged 
rne to accompany him to the temple of Vi.s’wes'war. I said "^Here 
I am already in the temple of Vis'wes'war, where else need I go !’’ 
On the morning of the iliird day after my arrival at Benares, the 
spacious hall of the IManmandir was filled with Brahmans. 1 seated 
them in four rows,—one for the Rigveda, two for the Yajurvedaj 
and one for th; Atharaveda. There were only twoSamavedi boys,— 
whom I seated by my side. They were (piite young Brahmacharis, 
still wearing rings in their ears, which become their faces so well. 
Bareshwar carried tlie cup containing sandalwood paste, Taraknath 
carried the flower-garlands, Ramanath carried the wearing apparel 
and Ananda ilhandra carried Rs. 500. As soon aa Baneshwar 
put the sandalpasie mark on a Brahman’s forehead, Taraknath 
decorated him with a g.ai'land of flowers ; after wliich Ramanath 
gave him a linen Dhnli, and lastly Ananda Chandra put Rs. 2 into 
his hand. Th is every Brahman received a mark, a garland, a 
rlhtu't And money. The Brahmans were delighted with this homage 
and exclaimed “ Lo, how full of piety' i.s this Vajman 1 Nobody 
has over done such a thing m Benares." “ Sanctify me now by 
reciting the Vedas, 1 pray you " .said I to them with due humility. 
The Rigvedi Brahmans repeated " Agnimide Purohitam ” all 
togelher in a loud voice with great fervour. Then the Yajurvedis 
began the Yainrveda. As soon as they commenced to recite 
Ishetwi urjelwa ” one of the Brahmans cried out “ The Yajman 
has insulted me.” 1 asked wherein lay the insult. He said “The 
Black Yaju i.s the older Yaju, no precedence has been given to it, 
it has not tjeen lecited first, we tiave been insulted.’’ I said “ You 
had lietter settle this matter between yourselves amicably." A quarrel 
tlien ensued betveeii these two factious as to who should recite first. 
When I saw there was no chance of their quarrel coming to an end I 
proposed tliat noth parties shouldjrecite at the same time. At this 
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they were pleased, and both sides began to recite loudly and con¬ 
fusedly, so that nothing could be made out. Then I said “ Now that 
the lionour of both has been satisfied, let one side stop, and the other 
begin," upon which, first the While Yajur, and then the Black Yajur 
was recited. It took a long time to recite the Yajur veda. The 
Samavedi boys were eager to chant the S^ma hymus. fhey became 
restless at the delay in the recital of the Vajurveda. As soon as it 
was over they looked at me, and 1 asked them to recite. Imme¬ 
diately, botli of them commenced the Sdma chant ‘‘India ajAhi” 
in a sweet tone of voice. Such sweet chanting of the Sama 1 had 
never heard before. Last of all the Alharvavedis recited anil the 
assembly broke up. After the meeting was over tlie Brahmans 
were kind enougii to say to me “ May it please the Fajman to give 
a feast to the Brahmans. We siiall all eat together in a garden," 
Before I could say anything in reply Taraknaih whispered in iny 
ear to me, “ A feast to these Brahmans, indeed I We shall have to 
provide everything, and they will each mark out a square in a plot 
of ground, and have separate meals. What is that to us ? It is not 
as it it was like our own Brahman feasts, where we cook for 
them all and they all eat." Another Brahman came and said to 
me, “We shall soon celebrate a sacrifice {Fajna) here, if you care to 
come and see it." 1 said it was for this that I had come here. He 
said, “Animals are not killed in our sacrifice. We perform the 
Fajna by making animals of Hour paste.” From another side some 
Brahmans cried out, “ What kind of Yajiia is that in which animals 
are not killed ? It says in the Vedas ‘ s'vetam klabiicia,’ wiiite goats 
must be sacrificed. I found that even in the matter of sacrifice 
there were different factions. However the Brahmans went 
away pleased. A holy Brahman of the place came at noon, bring¬ 
ing with him rice and vegetables for my midday meal. At 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon the learned shastris of Benares again came to tlie 
Mdnmandir for discussion of the shaslras. Tiu ^nankanda and 
karmakdnda of the Vedas and other shastras were argued upon 
in this assembly. In the course of conversation 1 asked them, 
“Is the killing of animals at sacrifices sanctioned in the Vedas ?” They 
answered, without killing animals no yajna (sacrifice^ can ever be 
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performed. Whilst I was thus discussing the shaslras with thesi 
pundih, n bal)u from the Benares rajah's palace (by babu must be un 
derstood the brother of the rajah) came to me and said,—“The 
Maharaja wishes to see you.” 1 accepted this invitation of his. The 
meeting was then dissolved and the skasiris went home after receiving 
parting gifts of money. One of them said, “ We have accepted your 
gifts with great satisfaction. The accepting of gifts from a S'udra in 
Benares maVes one’s hair stand on end ” Tlie next day that babu 
came and took me with him to Ramnagar on the opposite bank. 
Ttie Rajah was then not at home. The Babu fiegan to show 
me all the ’.reasures cf the Rajah. The rooms were as crowded 
as a shop with pictures, mirrors, chandeliers, carpets and 
hangings, tables and chairs. Whilst I was having a look round, 
I staw before me two bandis singing the rajah’s praises, in a very 
sweet voice. By this I knew he had arrived. As soon as he 
came in he welcomed me warmlv and took me to his andience hall. 
Singing and riancing immediately began there He presented me 
with a diamond ring, which I accepted with due deference, and 
took my leave of him. He said, “ It has given me great 
pleasure to meet you You must be sure to come to the Ram'Ha 
on the tenth dav of the moon.” I made my bow to him and returned 
to Benares at sunset. I went to Ramnagar again on the Ramlila 
day, and found the rajah smoking the hookah seated on a big 
elephant. Behind him on a small elepliant was his hookah-bearer 
holding a hookah set with diamonds. On another elephant sat 
the Raj.i^uru (religious preceptor of the rajah) dressed in the 
ascetic’.s brick coloured robe, and silent. He had his tongue 
encased in vvood, lest he should speik. Even in this he could 
ncit rely upon himself. Colonels, generals and commanding officers 
surrounded the rajah on all sides, each on his own elephant. 

1 also got an elephant to ride on, and w’e all started for the scene of 
the Ramlila. On arriving at the mela we found crowds and crowds 
of people, just like another Benares. In one place a throne-like 
erection had been made, which was decorated all over with flowers, 
and above this was a canopy. On this throne was seated a boy, bow 
and arrow in hand. The people kept going up to him ancj 
8 
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bowing down at his feet. On this occasion it was he that was 
Ramachandra, king of Ayodhya. A little further on was the 
battlefield. On one side were some figures representing rakshasas, 
with the heads of camels, horses or goats. They were standing 
in rows and consulting with each other, the horse's face ne.xt 
to the cow’s ear, the camel’s free next to the goat’s ear, and so 
on ; they were whispering to one another. A great council of war 
was apparently being held. After a time a bomb fell in their midst, 
and fireworks began on all sides. I left the place quietly. 
Then from Benares I went by boat as far as Mirzapur, seeing the 
Vindhya ranges on the way. Words cannot express the joy and 
the enthusiasm I felt on seeing even those small Vindhya bills. I 
wandered about from early morning till midday, and burning witli 
hunger and thirst returned to the boat where I drank a little milk 
and felt revived. In the V'mdhyachal I saw both the Yogamdyd 
and Bhogamdyd. The Vogamaya was ten-handed and carved in 
stone. Not a single pilgrim, not a soul was to be seen there. On 
going to the temple of Bhogmtya I found it as crowded as Kalighat, 
Hindustanis wearing red turbans and marks of red sandal 
on the forehead and garlands of java flowers were sacrificing goats 
w'ith much splashing of blood. This appeared to me to be a 
strange thing. I could not elbow my way to the temple through 
that crowd so I saw what I could from some distance, I then 
returned home by steamer from Mirzapur. I first came as far 
as Kumarkhali, taking Ananda Chandra with me on the way from 
Benares. After inspecting my Zemindary there I came back home 
to Calcutta, The other students followed shortly after and devoted 
themselves to the work of the Samaj. Lala Hasarilal set forth from 
Benares with nothing in his pocket, to preach in distant lands. All 
that he possessed was a single ring, on which was engraved in 
Hindi yeh hhi nahi rahega “ Even this will not remain.” Thus he 
departed, never to return, and I did not see him again. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

I was now thoroughly convinced that the subject-matter of the 
inferior knowledge in the Vedas was the various sacrifices in honour 
of the gods. The hota o\ the Rigveila praises the gods, the adhyaryu 
of the Yajur\eda offers yhee to the goiis, aiul the udgahi of the 
Samaveda sings tlie glory of the gods at the time of sacrifice. In 
the Vedas there are in all. thiity-ihiee gods, chief amongst whom ate 
/Ig«2, Indra, Ma)ul, Surya and Usha. Ai’tti is present in all the 
Vedic riles,-without him no Vedic yajna can be performed. The 
god A^ni is not only to be worshipped at the sacrifice, he is also the 
priest of the sacrifice. As the prie.st of the Rajah does his bidding, 
so does Agni himself, acting as priest of '.he sacrifice, perform the 
horna. It is Agni that di.stributes amongst the gods the ghee that is 
given to them in their respective names. Therefore he is not only 
the priest, he is also the messenger of the gods, And like a 
treasurer, Agni distributes amongst the worshippers the fruit 
gttined by etch through his oblation to each god. The god 
Agnt’s duties are manifold, and in the Veda he reigns supreme. 
Again, you nill observe tliat without him none of our domestic rites 
ctin be [lerfortued. brotn the birth-ceremony u|) to the ftmeral and 
Sraddha curemonies, on all occasions there must be Agni. 
He is the witness of marriage. The Sudra has no right to the 
Vedas, yet he must have Agni as a witness to marriage, to whom 
he has to offer ghee without repeating any manlras, I did not know 
before that die god .^gni held such supremacy atnongst us. From 
iity chiklhood Thad seen that nothing could be done without the 
shalgram. In marriage and other ceremonies, at all poojahs and 
religious festivals, you must have the shalgram, it is our household 
god. Having seen the shalgram everywhere, I had thought it alone 
reigned supteme. And having given up the shalgram and the worship 
of Kali and Durga I thought we liad done with idolatry. But now I 
saw there were many idols sach as Agni, Vayu, Indra, Surya, etc , 
who had no hands and feet and bodies, yet w'cre perceptible by the 
senses. Their power was felt by all. The Vaidiks believed that if 
these were not propitiated the wltole creation would be destroyed by 
e.\cess or want of rain, by the fierce heat of the sun, or the tempest- 
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uous whirlwind. In their j)ropitiation lay the well-being of the 
universe, in their wrath its destruction. Hence Agni Vavu Indra 
and Surya arc worshipped as gods in the Vedus. Kdli, Durga, 
Rdma, Krishna are all modern divinities of the Tantras and Purdnas. 
Agni, Vayu. Indra, and Surya, these are the ancient vedic siods, 
and the pomp and circumstance of sacrifice concern them alone. 
Therefore I was ohlived to give up altogether the hcpc of pro¬ 
pagating the worship of Brahma by means of the Vedai which sanc¬ 
tion the Karma-kanda. We now turned from the Vedas and be¬ 
came Veda-sannyasi householders. Agni also no longer 
retained a predominant place in our domestic ceremonies, as 
prescribed in the Vedas. But the Brahmavadi sages of old re¬ 
nounced everything and became sannyasis. After giving up the 
sacrificial ceremonies they could no longer remain at home, but 
disgusted with the elaborate riles of ihcyagnas, so contrary to wis¬ 
dom, and desirous of salvation, they betook themselves to the forest. 
There they became one with that Brahma who is dearer than son, 
dearer than all riches. They gave up wor.shipping material 
gods. The Upanishad is the Upanishad of the forest, in the forest 
was it composed, in the forest was it preached, in the forest was it 
taught. It was forbidden even to read it in the house. The Upa¬ 
nishad came to our hands in the very beginning. 

But the ancient sages also were far from being satisfied in their 
hearts with sacrificing to such finite deities as Agni Vayu e'c. In 
their midst also arose the question, where did these gods come from ? 
The mystery of creation began to be seriously discussed amongst them 
They said “ Who knows for certain whence came this wondrous 
creation ? Who has ever told us here whence all these things 
were born ? The gods were born after this creation, then who knows 
fr'im whom this universe has sprung ? Ko addhd veda ka iha pra- 
vochat kutadjdld hula iyam visrishlih Arvdgdevd asya visarjanendthd 
ko veda yata dvahhuvaP The Nishis, being unable to fathom the 
mystery of creation, and being filled with unrest and plunged in the 
darkness of dejection, devoted themselves with great intensity and 
singleness of purpose to the gaining of enlightenment. Then the 
God of gods, the Supreme Spirit revealed Himself in the pure hearts 
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of these steadfast and dispassionate Risfiis and gave out tlie light of 
truth which passeth aU understanding, whereb)’ the liuhis were 
satisfied in mind and glad at heart, and they understood whence 
came this creatian and who was its creator. Then they fervently 
expressed then selves in this hymn of the Kiffveda. Before crea¬ 
tion ” there war then neither death nor immortal life. There was no 
day and night, neither was tlicrc knowledge. Then that one alone 
existed, animated by His own power. Naugbt existed but Him, this 
present universe was not. Mrityurdudamritavi nalarhi na ratryd 
ahna asU pr.ikelah anldavdtnm s7>adhayd iadekam tasmaddhd- 
nyanna pa> ah Kin cha ndsa!' Those Rishis who came to know 
Brahma by dint of meditation and the gr.ace of God, thus expressed 
His truths. “ ile who gives life, He who gives strength, He whose 
commands the whole universe obeys, together with the gods ; 
arhose shadow is immortality, whose shadrrw is death, who else is 
the God to wln m we shall offer our oblations, Va dlmada baladtl 
yasya vishuia updyate pras'hham yasya devdk yasya cchaydmritam 
yasya mi iluh kasmai devdya havisha vidhema." ‘‘ Von know not Him 
who has croaie<l all these things, who dwellirth within your hearts 
distinct from a:l el.se. How indeed should they know when they all 
wander alvout enveloped in the mist of ignorance, engaged in 
wrangling, satisfied with the pleasures of the senses and guided 
by the sacrifitial mantras. " Na lam viddtha ya imd jajdndnyat 
yushmdkamantaram vahhilva Nihd'tna pravrild jalpvd chdsu 
tripa ukthas'a.as'charanti." Tiie seeking after Brahma, the know¬ 
ledge of Brahma, the truths relating to Brahma, see how brightly 
these things shme forth in the ancient Rik and Yajurvedas. Strange 
to Sly, the profound sayings of the Upanishads are contained in the 
ancient vedas, and it is these that constitute the glory of the Upa- 
nist ads. The texts Satyam "ndnamanantam Brahma " and “ £)iu- 
suparnd sayujd sakhdyd ” of the upanishads, are all sayings of the 
Rigveda, and have been extracted from it by the Upanishads, Should 
all else in the Vedas die, yet these truths will never die. This stream 
of truth, flijwing onwartls, flooded and purified and ennobled the 
lives of the Upanishad Risfyis. Their lives were built up out of 
these truths. Through these they tasted of immortality, and 
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advanced on the path of salvation. It was owing to the influence of 
these truths that they exclaimed out of the fulness of their hearts, 
“ Veddhanetam puru!:ham mahnntam ddilyavatyiam lamasah parasldt. 
Tameva VidUvdtimrityumeti ndnyah panthAvidyateyandya.” “ I have 
come to know that sublime and shining being beyond the confines 
of darkness; tiie worshipper overcomes death by knowing Him 
alone, besides this there is no other way of gaining salvation.'' I 
learnt that this was the supreme knowledge, and it had for its subject 
the one-without-second Brahma Ekamevd dvitiyam. 
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CHAPTKK XIX. 

On Ill}' return from Benares I found dm our firm Carr Tagore 
& Co. was in a tottering c(rndiiion. Bills of exchange were com¬ 
ing in, but the mone}- to meet them was hard to find. 

We had to provide the money daily with the utmost difficulty. 

How long coild such a state of things continue ? Meantime 
one day a nundi for Rs. 30000 arrived, money for which 

was not forthcoming. The day drew near to its close but the 
money could not be raised. The bolder of the draft toolc it 
back and went away without the money. 'I'he firm of Carr Tagore 
I'i; Co. thenceforth lost its prestige—and tlie oflice-doors were closed. 
The; month of i7(')y saw the downfall of Carr Tagore and 

Co.'.s business. I wa.s then 30 years old. A meeting of all the 
creditors was called, by the advice of the head-assistant Mr. D. M. 
(jordon. 'Ihr;e days after the winding-up of the business, 
they all assembled in the third-storey-room of the building, 

D. VI. (jordon had prepared an account of our assets and liabilities, 
which he placed before tlie meeting. In ii was shown iliat 
tiie total liabi.ities of our (irm amounted to (me crore of rupees, 
—the total money due realisable, was seventy liikhs ,—there was a 
deficit of 30 lakhs. He said to those assembled, ‘The proprietors 
of the firm are willing to make up the deficit bv adding their own 
personal property. Take the dues and assets of the firm, together 
with their zemindary rights, all under your control, and satisfy your 
respective dues ; but there i.s a trust-property which does not belong 
to them of riglit, only this property you will not be able to touch. 
While Gcjriioi. was tlius addressing the meeting, I said to Giriiidra- 
nath. ".Mr. Gi rdon is warning the creditors that nobody can touch 
our trust-property. .At this juncture we ought to come forward and 
sav that althougli t'tie trust-prcjperly cannot be made to change hands 
in fulfilment 01 our debts, vet we arc ready to break up the tru.st, 
and give up even lliis property in order to clear off our debts. The 
best thing we can do is to adopt such means as will enable us to free 
ourselves (.mtirelv from our paternal debts. If these cannot be liqui¬ 
dated by the sale of other properties, then the trust-property must be 
sold too.” The creditors, on the other hand, were beginning to show 
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signs of dissatisfaction on hearing that they were debarred from 
laying hands on a certain portion of the estate. But when at the 
next moment they heard tnat we were prepared to give all our pro¬ 
perty together with the trust-property into their hands, of our own 
free will, without the least compunction and independently of 
any decree of the law-courts, they were astounded. At this proposal 
of ours, we saw that many kindly-disposed money-lenders were 
moved to tears. They too were grieved at our impending misfor¬ 
tune. They saw that we had no hand in the rise and fall of the 
firm, that we were innocent and not to blame. We were so young, 
and this terrible misfortune had befallen us. To-day • all 
this wealth and property was ours, to-morrow not a vestige of it all 
would remain—this was the thought that filled them with 
pity. Instead of being angry at their loss, on the contrary 
their hearts melted with pity. Whence did this pity enter into their 
hearts at this moment ? He alone inspired them with compassion 
who is my lifelong friend. They proposed that, as we had resigned 
all claims, we should get an annual allowance of Rs, 25000001 of 
the estate for our in.iintcnance. Thus a friendly feeling was 
e.stablished between debtors and creditors. None of them at that time 
filed a suit in court in order to realise their dues. They took 
the whole of our property into their own hands, and formed a 
committee of their principal men in order to manage it. A secretary 
to that committee was appointed on a salary of Rs. 1000. Under 
him were placed other asshstanis also. They carried on business 
under the name of Carr Tagore & Co. in liquidation. 

The meeting was dissolved after our creditors had established their 
claim to all cur property. We two brothers set out on our 
way home. While driving back I said to Girindranath, “We have 
just performed the Vishvajit Yajna by giving up everything.” 
“Yes,” said he, “now let everyone know that we have kept nothing 
for ourselves, let them say, they have given all they possessed, sarva- 
vedasam dadau.” I said “ What if people say so ? The law courts 
will not listen to them. Whenever anybody files a plaint in.court we 
shall have to swear that we have given everything, we have nothing 
left. Otherwise the law will not let us off. But as long as we have 
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a shred of cloth left on our bodies, we cannot stand up in a Court of 
justice and solemnly affirm that we have given everything. As 
it IS, we will give up everything, but we cannot take our oath upon it. 
May God and Righteousness protect us. May I never have to 
p.ass tliruugh the Insolvency Court.” Thus conversing we reached 
home. 

Things turned out just as I wanted,—all our property went out 
of my hands. As in my mind there was no desire for the things 
of this world, so also no worldly goods were mine,—like unto like, 
both sides were balanced. 

.MIo ^ iS 

“In that desire, may there be no other prayer but the prayer 
tor lightning,—if lightning were to fall and destroy my hoard 
and harvest then I shoulil not be surprised." If I were to go on 
repealing this and if lightning fell and consumed ever) thing then what 
there to wonder at ? What I say is “O I.ord, I want nothing 
but Thee, ’ He has graciously accepted my prayer, and revealing 
Himsi If unto me, wrenched away everything else, Dumriki thuddia 
mayesntr nahi ki chtbdkt pdni piyun. What 1 had prajed for 
was now granted and realised. That was a day of days at the 
burning-g»'ound,—and tliis day was just such another. 1 had 
taken another step forward. I reduced my staff of servants, sent all 
my houses and carriages to be auctioned, brought my food and 
clothing within reasonable bounds—became a sanydti without leav¬ 
ing home. 1 look no thought for what I should eat and how I 
should clothe myself on the morrow. Nor did I trouble myself as 
to whether to-morrow I should stay in this house or have to leave it. 
I became totally free from all desire. I had read in the Upanishads 
about the pe.ice and happiness ot him who desires nothing, and now 
I tasted of it in real life. As the moon is freed from Iiahu,\ so did 
my soul become free from the things of the world, and feel the 
heaven of Brahma, “O’ Lord in the midst of untold wealth my soul 
was in agony, not having found Thee,—now, finding Thee, I have 
found everything.” 

1. Rahu is the Dragon's head or asoending node of the muon and oauae of 
Eolipaea The story is—When the gods and demons ohurned the Ooaan, it 

9 
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At this time I used to remain absorbed in thought about deep 
philosopiiical doctrines from morning till noon. From noon til! 
evening I would be engaged in studying the Vedas, the Vedanta, 
the Mahabharata and suchlike shas/ras, and in translating the 
Rigveda into Bengali. In the evening 1 used to sit on the terrace 
on a broad blanket. There Briihmas,—seekers after Brahma 
and earnest seekers after the truth would come and sit by 
me and discuss various shastras. These discussions were some¬ 
times carried on till after past midnight. I also looked over 
the articles for the Tatwabodhini Patrika at this time. Three 
or four months after the dissolution of our firm, Girindranath said 
to me one day, “Time is passing, but the debts are not being paid ofl 
at all. The sahibs arc only sitting idle and drawing their pay 
There is no hope of our debts being cleared at this rate. If wc 
go on like this even the sale of our homestead would not enable 
us to deliver ourselves from these debts. I wish therefore to make 
this proposal to the committee of creditors, that if they entrust uf 
with the management of our own affairs, we could devise some 
means of clearing off the debts before very long, by our own efforts 
and without much cost.” It bought this an excellent proposal, and 
shortly after we brought it forward at a meeting of the creditors 
They agreed to it gladly and trustfully. Then we took the 
management into our own hands, transferred the office to our house, 
and engaged a sahib and a clerk. Thus did we begin to reel up the 
string of Carr Tagore and Co.’s kite from the watch-tower of om 
own house. Whether it would snap halfway or not was the question 


waa hinted to Viahiiu, when the Anirita appeared, that Rahu, one of the demons 

liad tasted it. Vishnu immedialoly nut off the head of the offender, b>it a.a h( 

had drunk of the water of life, neither head nor trunk would perish. The tieaf 
taking the name of Rahu and the trunk that of Kntu, wore placed ii 
heaven aa the ascending and descending nodes. According to popular notions 
at the time of an eclipse Rahu devours the sun and moon ; hence as soon a 
an eclipse is noticed the people make a dreadful noiso by blowing horns &o. tc 
cause Rahu to restore these luminaries. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE TRUE YOGI. 

Out of thf: four students who had been sent to Benares to collect 
and learn the Vedas, Anandachandra Bhattacharya returned 
with me to Calcutta after having studied of the Upanishads, Katha, 
Priii'na, Mu'tdaka, Chhandogya. Talavakara, SveUh'vatara, Vaja- 
saneya, and part of Vrihaddrnnyakii ; of the Vedangas Nirukta and 
Chhanda; t f the Vedanta philosophy annotated Sutrabhdshya, 
Veddnta Pai ibhdahd, Vedantauira, Adhikaranamald, Siddhantaltsha, 
Panchadas'l, and the annotated Gii^bh^shya ; of the KarmaviimdmuX 
the Tahtmkaumudi. Of the other three, the Rtgvedi student 
Rarnanatha Bhattacharya had finished up to the 3rd. chapter of the 
7th Ashtaka of the Rigveda Samhita, together with the 6ih Chapter of 
the tsi, Aihlaka of its comnientary. The Yajurvedic .student 
Baneshwar Bhattacharya had learnt 31 chapters of the Madhyandina 
; the 2nd. chapter of the Tattlh 'iya Sainhild \ i3chaptrrs 
of the lirst part of Kanwa Bhdshya, and 25 chapters of its second 
pan. The Simavedi student Taranaih Bhattacharya had studied 
of the Samaveda 36 Sdmas of the Vtyagdna, the 4th. Prapdthaka of 
the A'any ifidna, the ytli, part of the Uhagdna^ the third Sukla- 
bhdshya o: the 6lh. part of the Vttara-hhdshya ; and the Karma- 
mimdmsd ; of philosophy up to the Jalikhandana of Shasirailpikd. 
Of these, four men judging Anandachandra to be well versed in the 
shaslras, and possessed of a reverential and devotional spirit, 
1 gave him the title of Vedantavagish, and appointed him to 
the post 01 Updekdrya of the Brahma Samaj. 

The study of the Vedas led me to believe that it was not the actual 
moon, sur., wind and fire alone that the sages of old worshipped. It 
was that one Great God whom they worshipped under the forms of 
Agni, Vavti and many others. So we find in the Rigveda, 

The Rishis call that One 
God by various names, such as Aeni, Varna, and Vayu, So 
also in the Yajurveda “q«r He Himself is 

all the gods. It was with regard to this Vedic text that X had 
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stated in the preface of the Rigveda translation “ That Being, 
whoever he may be, dwelling' in the sun, is the Sun-god. Tliat 
Being, whoever he may be, dwelling in the wind, is the 
Wind-god. That Being, whoever He may be, dwelling in the fire, 
is the Fire-god”; this means, not that the Vaidiks worship the outward 
material sun etc. but they worship the sentient spirit dwelling 
within. There is a va.st difference between tiie gods of the Tantras 
and Puranas and the gods of the Vedas. But the common run of 
people in this country do not recognize this difference. They 
believe that the worship of Kdli^,n& Durga is inculcated in the Vedas. 
With a view to dispel these false ideas, and to acquire a knowledge 
of the gradual evolution of our ancient manners, customs and religion, 
I set to work to translate the Rig Veda witii the help of a pundit from 
Benares. The first half of the original text of the Rigveda had been 
procured by the Sabha, and of the commentaries enough had been 
obtained to enable us to proceed with the work of translation for 
the present. But this was a stupendous task. In the Samhita alone 
there were more than toooo verses. I despaired of ever being able 
to finish it. However I went on translating as much as I could and 
publishing it in the Tatwabodhini Patrika, 

Hitherto these two great texts only had found a place in the 
Brahma Samaj form of worship ■sTW'riff’ s(W i 

I This was incomplete. By the addition of “mifT' 
” they were made complete. In the year 1770, three years 
after the introduction of the Samaj form of worship, I added on 
“bW d 1” He who is the presiding Deity of our soul, and 

who ever instils into it all wisdom and spirituality. He is 
■ffinTprsfr’ JUt” I We realise Him irt our hearts. When we see this 
WtlT ftt the midst of the beauty of this universe 
situated in boundless space, then we see that 
He shines forth as the embodiment of bliss and immortality. 

I That self-existent Supreme Soul is without, even 
as He is within. Again He is 1 1” 

Being without and within us, yet He exists in Himself, and is ever 
conscious of His blessed will that all may be elevated in wisdom 
and righteousness, love and goodness. He is "sif'if' l 
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Seekers after God must realise Brahma in these three places. 
They must see Him within, see Him without, and see Him in that 
nbode of Brahma where He exists in Himself. When we see Him 
witliin our soul we say, ‘‘ Thou art the innermost soul of the soul ; 
Thou art my fattier. Thou art my friend. Thou art my comrade." 
When we see Him without us, we say, “Thy royal throne is in the 
infinite sky.” 'Vheii wc see Him in Himself, see that supreme Truth 
in His own sanctuary, then we say “ Tliou an ” 

Thou an in Thine own Self Supreme Goodness and Peace, one 
witiiout a second. 

We cannot think all these things at the same lime. Sometimes 
wc think of H m in our soul, sometimes we think of Him as being 
outside us, sometimes we think of Him as He exists in Himself. 
But that Being who is life with )Bt breath, that eternally wakeful 
Being at one and the same time dwells within himself, calm and serene, 
ever conscious of His own supreme goodness, inspires our hearts 
with wisdom and righteousness, and in the outer world dispenses all 
things desire! by His creatures. “Through countless ages He 
is ever the same, the Eternal NOW.” “ Who can describe Hit 
infinite glory the recital of whose praise taxes the powers of the 
Sru/i, .Sw/f/fand Dar^anas." By His grace I have now come tc 
believe that the Vogi who can see this trinity of His at one and 
the same lime, and see that wliiic existing in Himself He exist: 
in the hearts of us all, while existing in Himself He exists outside 
us all, attd exists in Himself, self-., ontained and self-conscious, time 
without end, he is tlie true I'ogi. Realising His love, he offer: 
h s life and mini and love and devotion and all things to Him 
and bearing His commandments aloft with dauntless spirit strives tc 
please Him in all his actions. ' He is the foremost amongst those 
that worship Brahma. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


THE TWO RAJAHS. 

About this time, in the month of Ashvin 1770 1 went for a 
trip up the Damodar river taking a few friends with me. After 
winding along its bends for seven days, we moored our boat 
on one of its sand-hanks one afternoon at 4 o’clock. There 
we heard that Burdwan was close by, only 4 miles off. I was at 
once seized with a curiosity to see Burdwan. I landed immediately 
and waded through four miles of sand to Burdwan. Rajnarayan 
Basu and one or two others were with me. When we reached the 
town, lamps were burning in all the houses and shops. We wandered 
about here and there, saw the town, the bazar, the palace. It seemed 
to me from outside the glass windows that the Rajah was silting in 
one of the rooms of the palace, lit with candles. After having 
satisfied our curiosity, we returned to the boat through that same 
sand-bank. It was then late at night. Probably Rajnarayan 
Babu had never walked so much before. He could hardly 
keep up with us. With the greatest difficulty he managed to 
reach the boat and then lay down; I found he had got fever. 
The next day, in the early hours of the morning, I bathed in the 
sacred stream of the Damodar bright with the rays of the rising sun, 
put on a blue silk attire and purified myself by performing the daily 
worship. All of a sudden 1 beheld a beautiful phaeton coming 
along the char raising clouds of sand all around. On that camel’s- 
route was it possible for a carriage to progress, or for horses to 
gallop } I could not make out whither they were bound through 
this sandy tract. Then I saw the carriage stop in front of my boat. 
A man jumped down from the coach-box, and wanted to sec me. 

I called him and asked what he wanted. With folded hands he 
said, “ The Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan desires greatly to see you, 
and has sent this carriage. 1 hope you will kindly comply with his 
wishes.” I said that now 1 had set out to see]the river, the woods and 
the hills ; visiting the Rajah was altogether beyond my programme ; 
that I had come up by the river, and would go back by the river, 
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and would not go on land again. He said “ If I fail to take you 
with me, the Maharaja will think 1 am very much to blame. Do 
me the favour ti come and see the Rajah once. You are sure to be 
much pleased to see the extent of lii.s regard for you. I will not go 
back without you.” I yielded at last to his eager entreaties. I 
started for Burdwan after my midday meal and arrived there at the 
close of day. A well-furnished dwelling had been placed at my 
disposal. There the chief oflicials of the Rajah gathered round 
me,—his Govinda Banerjee and Kirti Chatterjee all came. From 
my house to the palace a sort of post was laid to enquire from 
moment to moment what I was doing and what I was saying. 
Next morning three or four bullock-carts loaded with rice, 
dal, flour, soo-ee and other articles of food were brought to my 
house. 1 a.ske.f the men why there was such a quantity of things. 
They said that rations on a scale appointed for the Rajguru had 
been sent to me by the Maharaja. At noon a carriage and pair 
pulled up at my door. I got in and drove to the jtalace. I saw 
the Rajah, who received me with great cordiality. He was then 
playing billiards, and everybody was walking round with him. I too 
joined in the fun of their game. He made me sit down on a raised 
seat. .Seeing him so gentle and unassuming and so kind to me, I too 
felt drawn towards him. Thus did I become acquainted with him, 
and gradually his zeal for Brahmoism went on increasing. At my 
suggestion he set up a Br 4 hma Samaj in the palace building. I sent 
Shyainacharan Bhattacharya and Taraknath Bhattacharya to the 
Rajah in order to give him religious instruction and to conduct 
the service in this Br&hma Samij. After this I constantly went 
to Burdwan ind encouraged him and conversed with him on religi¬ 
ous topics, lie too was greatly pleased to have me with him. 
On whatever occasion I went there, whether for his birthday or for 
his picnics, ve were sure to have prayers together. His heart 
was amply furnished with faith and reverence alike. One 
evening during worship he gave vent to his feelings as follows :— 
“ How ungraieful 1 am .' He has given me so much wealth yet 
I am not sufficiently grateful to him for it, I do not think of Him, 
But how very many poor and humble creatures have received so 
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little from Him, jret are so grateful to Him, and worship Him. How 
ungrateful I am! how degraded!” With these words lie began to 
shed tears. 

One day he even took me into the zenana quarters. There was 
a tank there, pointing to which he said “ We sit here and lish.” He 
then took me upstairs,—1 saw a room spread with a gold-embroidered 
muslund and decorated just as on the occasion of a wedding in the 
house. He said ” Here we sit.” Taking me into another room, he 
said “ From here the Rani can see me playing billiards.” From all 
that I saw and heard in the inner apartments, it appeared to me 
that the Rani was as happy with the Rajah as he was with 
her. “ tiltditn H^T waj One day the 

Rajah said to me, “1 have a favour to ask of you which you 
must grant me.” I wonder what he will say, I thought to myself, 
and asked him what it was. He said '• You must take the trouble of 
giving a sitting, I will have your portrait painted.” A capable English 
artist had then come to his house, and be painted my portrait. That 
likeness of myself as 1 was then is still in his room. Rajah Mahatab 
Chand is now no more, his son Afiab Chand too died at an early 
age. But his Brihma SamSj still exists. A priest still makes the 
name of Brahma regularly resound there, but there is none to listen 
to him. The presiding deity of that empty prayer-hall is its only 
light. 

One day, as 1 was going for a drive in Calcutta, a man came and 
gave me a letter on the way. On opening it, 1 found it was from 
Rajah Srish Chandra of Krishnagar. He wrote to .say ‘ I shall be 
glad if you will meet me at the Town Hall to-morrow at 5 o’clock.” 
The next day at 5 I went to the Town Hall, and after a short time 
the Rajah came. I was greatly pleased to meet him. His conversa 
lion with me turned wholly on religious matters. When on the 
point of leaving he said ” I have not been satisfied with such a short 
interview. I shall be in Calcutta three or four days longer, if you 
come one of these days to my house in the evening and talk to me 
I shall be delighted.” He felt rather awkward to meet me in public. 
I was a leader of the Brahma Samaj, a Br 4 hmo ; and he was Lord of 
Navadvipa, head of the idolatrous community. 
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This was our first meeting; of his own accord he came and made 
my acquaintance. I had founded a Brahma Samfij in Krishnagar, 
and used to go there frequently. He had become anxious to meet 
me througli hearing about me from others, and reading my sermons 
and other writings. One evening I went to his place to see him. He 
took me upstairs to his terrace where there was nobody else. Not 
a single light was there. He sat down at once on the floor. I also 
did the same. We got on as amicably as two fakirs. He said 

His amiability and sincerity made me feel greatly attracted 
towards him—and we became bosom friends. When I took my 
leave he sa.d “ When you go to Krishnagar next lime you must stay 
!it my house one night,—will you 1 said, “ that would be a great 
pleasure and honour. 1 will come whenever you ask me to.” After 
this when I went to Krishnagar he invited me. 1 went to his palace 
in the evening. He took me to a charming private room and made 
me sit down. Nobody else was there, e.xcept his son Satishchandra. 
He sang a dhrupad for our entertainment. .Singing went on till 
midnight. Sixty different kinds of dishes were served to me at dinner. 
I slept in die house. The Raja himself came and woke me up quite 
early in il c morning, and after having shown me his house of worship, 
bade me good-bye. 

At that lime I was thus united by the bonds of religion to these 
two Rajahs. Of these one received me openly, the other with great 
secrecy but within his inmost heart. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE FOUNDATION OF BRAHMA-DHARMA. 

I had started with the idea that there were eleven Upaiiishads in 
all, and their commentaries had been written by S'ankarachftrya. I 
now found that there were several Upanishads which had not been 
annotated by S'ankarlchirya. On investigation I found there were 
147 Upanishads. Those ancient ones that S'ankar^charya had com¬ 
mented upon were the most authentic. In them were contained 
teachings about the knowledge and worship of Brahma, and the way 
of salvation. When these Upanishads came to be revered everywhere 
as the head and front of the Vedas and the choicest of all the shasiras, 
then the Vaishnava and Shaiva sects began to disseminate works by 
the name of Upanishads in which they inculcated the worship of their 
own respective divinities, in place of the Supreme Soul. Then was 
composed the Gopal Tapani Upanishad, in which the Supreme Being’s 
place was occupied by Sri Krishna. In that Gopal Tapani Upanishad 
Mathura is designated as Brahtnapura and Srikrishna as Parabrahma. 
Again there is a Gopichandana Upanishad, in which instructions are 
given as to how the liluka is to be made. In this way the Vaishnavas 
proclaimed the glory of their own deity. On the other hand the 
Shaivas proclaimed the glory of Shiva in another book called the 
Skandopanishad. There are also the Sundari Tapani Upanishad, 
Devi Upanishad, Kaulopanishad and others, in all of which only 
S'akti is glorified. Eventually any and everybody began to publish 
anything and everything with the name of Upanishad. In the days of 
Akbar an Upanishad was again composed with the object of convert¬ 
ing Hindus into Musulmans, -- and it was called Allopanishad. 
How strange 1 Formerly I did not know of the existence of this 
thorny tangle of Upanishads, — only eleven Upanishads were known 
to me, with the help of which I had started the propagation of Brahma 
Dharma, making them its foundation. But no.v I saw that even this 
foundation was shaky and built upon sand, even here I did not touch 
firm ground. First I went back to the Vedas, but could not lay the 
foundation of the Brahma Dharma there; then I came to the 
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eleven authentic Upanishads, but how unfortunate ! even there I could 
not lay the foundation. Our relation with God is that of worshipper 
and worshipped—this is the very essence of Brahmoism. 
When we found the opposite conclusion to this arrived at in 
S'ankaracharya’s S'drirak mimdmsd of the Vedania Darsana we 
could no longer place any confidence in it, nor could we accept it 
as a support of our religion. I had thought that if I renounced the 
Vedanta Dars'ana and accepted the eleven Upanishads only 1 would 
find a support for Brahmoism—hence I had relied entirely upon 
these, leaving aside all else. But when in the Upanishads I came 
across—I am He ; Thou art That,—then 

I became disappointed in them also. These Upanishads could 
not meet all our needs,—could not fill our hearts. Then 
what was to be done now? What hope was there for us? 
Where should we seek a refuge for BrShmoism ? It could not be 
founded on the Vedas,—it could not be founded on the Upanishads. 
Where was its foundation to be laid I came to see that the pure 
heart, filled with the light of intuitive knowledge,—this was its basis. 
Brahma reigned in the pure heart alone. The pure unsophisticated 
heart was the seat of Brahmoism. We could accept those texts only 
of the Upanishads which accorded with that heart. Those sayings 
which disagreed with the heart we could not accept. These were the 
relations which were now established between ourselves and the Upa¬ 
nishads, the highest of all shasiras. In the Upanisbad itself we read 
“■S?! I God is revealed through worship to the heart 

illumined by an intellect free from all doubt. To the soul of the 
righteous is revealed the wisdom of God. The Rishi of old who by 
means of contemplation and the grace of wisdom had seen the perfect 
Brahma in his own pure heart, records his experience in these words 
—' sznqsnw;” i These words ac¬ 

corded w th experience of my own heart, hence I accepted them. Again 
I read in tlie Upanishads that those who remain in their own 
villages and perform sacrifices and other prescribed rites, after death 
they attain the region of smoke, from smoke they pass into night, from 

' Tho i>uro in Spirit, enlightened bj wisdom, sees the holy God by means 
of worship and meditatiou. 
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night to the dark fortnight, from the dark fortnight to the months of 
the summer solstice, from those months to the region of the fathers, 
from that region to the sky, from the sky to the region of the moon ; 
and having enjoyed the fruit of their good actions in that region 
they, in order to be born again into this world, fall from the region 
of the moon into the sky, from the sky they pass on to the air, from 
air they become smoke, from smoke they turn into vapour, from 
vapour to cloud, from the clouds they are rained down and spring 
up here as wheat, barley, food-plants, trees, sesamum and pulse- 
grains, Of those men and women who eat that wheat, barley and 
other food-stuffs they are born here as living creatures. These 
words appeared to me to be unworthy vain imaginings. I could 
not respond to them. They were not the transcription of the prompt¬ 
ing of my heart. But my heart assented fully to the following noble 
saying of the Upanishad 

«T ^ W ^ i” “After having studied 

the Vedas in your preceptor's home and having duly served your 
spiritual guide, return to your home, and after marriage read the 
Vedas in some holy spot, instruct your pupils and pious sons in the 
way of wisdom, and after having brought the senses under perfect 
control, support your life by wealth justly earned without giving 
pain to any living creature, lie who lives thus for the whole 
term of his life upon this eartli enters Brahma-loka after death, 
and never returns to this world any more, no, nevermore.'’ He 
who purifies liis soul in this world by the doing of virtuous deeds 
in obedience to God’s commandments, attains to sacred regions 
upon leaving this earth, and casting off his animal nature receives 
a body divine. In that sacred sphere he obtains a brighter vision 

of the glory of God, and having reached higher stages of wisdom, 

love and virtue he is translated to higher regions. Thus rising 
higher and higher he progresses from holy to holier spheres, from 
innumerable heavens to other heaven.s, and returns 

not to earth again. In heaven there is no animality, no hunger, 

no thirst; there is no hankering after women or wealth, neither lust, 
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nor anger, nor greed. There is eternal life, eternal youth. Thus from 
one heaven to another, the tides of wisdom, love, virtue and good¬ 
ness carry th.'it divine soul onward towards everlasting progress, 
and from his heart the fount of joy perennially springs. In a story 
of the Kathopinishad, Nachiketa thus describes heaven to the Lord 
of Death— 

ST vru f^^snfei it s' SI 

^Jtitrsrr fttnt i” 

“ In heaven there is no fear, thou art not there, O Death, neither is 
there old age. Free from both hunger and thirst and beyond the 
reach of sorrow, all rejoice in the world of heaven,” But how fares 
that sinner who commits sinful acts in this world ? He who sins 
here, and repenteth not of his sinful deeds, and instead of desisting 
therefrom, falls into sin again and again, enters into doleful regions 
after death, “g^st gig'UT^sj trm'l'’ Holiness leads unto 
holy regions and sin into regions of sin. This is Vedic truth. The 
soul of the s nner goes to sinful regions according to the degree of 
his sinfulness, and when, after having continually burnt there with the 
agonies of remorse for his tortuous deeds, his e.'spiation is at an end, 
then he receives grace. Then he attains to some appropriate sacred 
sphere by dint of such merit as he may have acquired upon earth, and 
enjoys his re vard. According to the degree of wisdom, virtue and 
holiness that he may acquire there, he will attain to higher spheres, 
and travelling on that divine and holy path, will rise from one to 
another of countless heavens. By the grace of God the soul is 
infinitely progressive,—overcoming sin and sorrow this progressive 
soul must and will progress onwards and upwards,—it will not 
decline again upon earth. Sin never reigns triumphant in God’s holy 
kingdom. The soul is first born in the human body,—after death 
it will assume appropriate forms and pass from sphere to sphere in 
order to work out the fruits of its merit and demerit,—and will not 
again return here. 

Again, when I saw in the Upanishads that the worship of 
Brahma leads to Nirvfina, my soul was dismayed at the idea. 

ftuTtvTHTT^ ^Ic»TT I All deeds 

together with the sentient soul, all become one in Brahma. If 
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this means that the sentient soul loses its separate consciousness, 
then this is not the sign of salvation—but of terrible extinction. 
The eternal progress of the soul according to the Braiima-dhanna 
on the one hand, and this salvation by annihilation on the 

other—what a vast difference! This Nirvana salvation of the 

» 

Upanishads did not find a place in my heart. This soul instinct 
with consciouness—whether it dwells in high heaven or upon this 
lowly earth—when all its worldly desires become extinct, and 
when the only desire that night and day burns within it is that 
of attaining the supreme in-dwelling Soul, when it is free 
from desire and desirous of the Spirit, and in that state when 
it performs all the good works commanded by Him, serv¬ 
ing Him with all humility and patience—then it is free from its 
mortal coil and crossing to the other side of this world, finds 
refuge in that lap of the eternal Brahma, which is beyond the pale 
of darkness, radiant with wisdom, and anointed with love! There 
filled with new life, and purified by His grace it remains eternally 
united in wisdom love and joy with that infinite wisdom love 
and joy, even as shadow unto light. That moment lasts forever. 
“ I “This is its final goal, this is its uttermost 

gain, this is its highest heaven, this is its supreme bliss.” “ 

l” At these sub¬ 
lime words of the Vedas, the mind is satisfied, the soul finds peace, and 
the heart, filled to the brim with joy, keeps saying 5 swr*??} i 

O perfect wisdom. 

When will thy truth, ever new and full of light. 

Shine in the sky of my heart. 

Through the long night I wait 
And watch the eastern horizon. 

With face upturned and folded hands, 

In hopes of new happiness, new life and a new dawn of day. 

What shall I see, what shall I know, 

I know not what that joy shall be. 

New light within my inmost heart. 

By that light, full of great joy I will go singing towards my home. 
Who cares to linger on in exile drear f 
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Now this blessing of His has descended upon my heart—“ 

<lTC*r ”—may your way to Brahmaloka be safe and clear 

on the other side of this world of darkness. Having received this 
blessing I can feel the eternal Brahmaloka from this world. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE BOOK OF BR.\HMA-DHARMA. 

The problem that now occupied my thoughts was this,—what was 
to be the common ground for all Brahmos ? Taniras, Puranas 
Vedas, Vedanta, Upanishads, none of these afforded a basis of unity 
for Brahmos, a foundation for Brahma-dharma. I decided that the 
Brahma-dharma must have a creed that should be the meeting-point 
of all Brahmos. Thinking thus, I laid my heart open to God, and 
said—“ Illumine Thou the darkness of my soul.” By His mercy my 
heart was instantly enlightened. With the help of this light I could 
see a creed for the Brahma-dharma, which I immediately took down 
in pencil on a piece of paper lying before me, which paper I threw 
at once into a box and locked it. It was then the year 1770, and I 
was 31 years of age. The creed or seed thus remained within the 
box. I thought next that the Brahmos required a sacred book, 
and thereupon asked Akshaykumar Dutt to take pen and paper 
and write to my dictation. Then 1 laid my heart fervently open to 
God. The spiritual truths that dawned on my heart through His 
grace, I went on uttering as fluently and forcibly as the current of a 
river falling from the mouth of the Upanishads, and Akshaykumar 
kept taking them down at once. Brahmavadmo vadanli 1 began 
with fervour, the Brahmavadis say. What do the Brahmavadis 
say ? ” JiT 311^5^ tw sntrrf^ ?ifr 

1” He from whom these things possessed of 
power, and all creatures, living and moving beings and animals have 
sprung, and having sprung by whom they are kept alive, and towards 
whom they go and into whom they ultimately enter, desire to 
know Him particularly. He is Brahma. Then this truth appeared 
in my heart, that God is bliss. Upon this I exclaimed—“ 

^nTr*T siraifk xitst;?' 1 

From Brahma who is joy these bein§;s have sprung, and having 
sprung they are kept alive by Brahma who is joy, and towards 
Brahma who is joy they go and ultimately enter into Him. I 
saw that first there was one birthless soul, the Parabrahma only, and 
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nothing else. Immediately I said, “ aiT 

^«f?nq»TI^rr i” This universe was formerly naught. 

Before the birth of this universe, O beloved disciple, there existed 
only the one true Parabrahma without a second. He is this sublime 
spirit unborn. He is decayless, deathless, fearless and everlasting. I 
saw that, having thought over Time, Space, Cause and Effect, Sin and 
Merit, and the results of action. He created this world. | 

W (TiT^fsrt I lie meditated upon the creation 

of the universe, and having so meditated He created all this that is, 

UTOt *T5r: ^1 sj qrg «fffft<Tq: ft’s® viftnft 

From Him have sprung life, mind and all the senses, and the sky, 
air, light, water, and this earth that contains them all. I saw that all 
things were ordained according to His laws. 1 said 
Mqmqfn ” Through fear of Him 

fire kindles and the sun gives heat, through fear of Him the clouds, 
the air and death circulate. Thus as the truths of the Upanishads 
began to successively appear in my heart, so did 1 pronounce them 
one after the other. Finally I ended with the following— 

»iw: qaitl i” 

*’ That all-knowing Being, radiant and immortal, in this boundless 
space, tliat all-knowing Being, radiant and immortal, within this soul, 
knowing Him the seeker conquers death. There is no other road 
to salvation,” Thus liy the grace of God, and through the language 
of the Upanishads, I evolved the foundation of the Brahma-dharma 
from my heart. Within three hours the book of Brahma-dharma was 
completed.^ But to understand and grasp its inner meaning, it will 
take me my whole lifetime,—and even then it will not be finished. It 
is my humble prayer to God, the inspirer of faith, that my reverence 
for these truths of the Brahma-dharma may remain unwavering. 
The work does not represent the sweat of my brow, but only the out¬ 
pourings of my licart. Who inspired me with these truths ? 

* Th(i explanation of the texts was written long after the publication of 
the let and 2nd parts of the Brahma-dharma. 

11 
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He who again and again inspires us with intelligence 
in the paths of religion, worldly prosperiiy, desire and saWation, that 
living Spirit himself inspired my heart with tiiese truths. They are 
not the conclusions of my weak inleilect nor the ravings of a deluded 
or wandering mind. They are God-sent truilis that gushe 1 from my 
heart. These living truths liave descended on my heart from Him 
who is the life of Truth, the light of Truth. Then did I come to 
know Him. I cams to know that he who seeks Him finds Him. 
It was by dint of my longing alone that I was enabled to gain the 
dust of his feet, and that dust became the ointment of my eyes. 
When the work was completed I divided it into sixteen chapters.* 
The first chapter was called the Chapter of joy. Thus was com¬ 
posed the Upanishat relating to Braiima, or the BrShmi Upanishat. 
Therefore it is written at the end of Part I. of the Urahma«dharma 
“wmtHWqfnH'f msT i “The Upanishat lias 

been told unto you, this is tliat Upanishat which relates to Brahma— 
the Br&hmt Upanishat.” I.et no man think that our Vedas and 
Upanishads were discarded by me altogether, and that we did not keep 
in touch with them at all. The Brahma-dharma was built of the 
essential truths contained in the Vedas and Upanishads, and my heart 
was witness thereunto. The Brahma-dharma was the fruit on the 
top-most branch of the Vedic Tree of life. The Upanishat is the 
crowning-point of the Vedas, and the crowning-point of the Upanishads 
is the Brfthmi Upanishat—the Upanisliat relating to Brahma. This 
has been incorporated in Part I. of the Brahma-dharma. It was in 
the Upanishat that I first found an echo answering to the spiritual 
emotions of my soul, hence I endeavoured to establisli the Br41ima- 
dharma on the whole of the Vedas and the whole of the Upanishads, 
but found to my sorrow that I could not do so. But this sorrow is vain, 
since the entire mine does not contain unalloyed gold. The wortiiless 
ore has to be broken in order to extract gold therefrom. Not that 
all the gold contained in the mine has been extracted. Many 
truths still remain deeply embedded in the mine of the Vedas and 

’ A long time after the Hrahiita-dharma was publialiocl, when I was 
staying in Missouri, 1 inserted the following text of the Upanishads into its 
Iflth ohapter. ‘'Jlffsit: R? ^ l” 
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Upintshads. Whenever devout, pure and earnest souls desire to 
seek for them, their heart-gates will be opened by the grace of God, 
anJ they will b j able to unearth those truths from that mine. 

It is a self-evident truth that only those whose hearts have been 
purified by good deeds can aspire to the worship of Brahma. What 
is that virtue, and what are its precepts ? This it is positively necessary 
for Br^hmos to know, and to moul i their characters according 
to those precepts is their daily duty. Therefore the Brihmos must 
have religious commanimints and injunctions, As you must 
read the Upanishat relating to Brahma in order to know Bral)ma, 
so you must purify your lieart by conforming to the laws imposed 
by religion. These are the two branches of the Bi^hma-dharma : 
firstly the Upanislsat, secondly the moral code. The Upani-hat 
forming the first part of the Brahma-dharma was completed. Now 
began the search for commandtneius. I procee led to read the 
Mihabharata, the Gita, the Manu-smriti etc, and by collecting 
verses tlierefrom to swell the record of commandments. In tliis 
work I got great lielp from the Mann smriti. It also contains verses 
from other smritis, from the Tantras, the Mahabtiarata and the Gita. 
I had to work very hard to record these commandments. First I 
divided them into seventeen chapters, then omitting one I made this 
part also consist of sixteen chapters. The first verse of the first 
ciiapter contains this injunction that the householder must keep 
touch with Brahma in all lii.s actions. “ Tra 

flK I i” The grihaUha or 

house-holder must be an adherent of Brahma and a seeker after 
truth, and he must offer all his deeds to Parabrahma. The second 
verse relates to the duties of children towards their parents 

I Tifl fsrsitff 9?f i” “The 

son of the lumse should look upon his father and mother as visible 
deities, and serve them always with devotion.’’ The last verse 
contains injunctions as to the way in which members of the family 
should treat one another in the home—>aretr fgtgt *rr«T g*r‘. 

an: I i aatiflrsifnf^fr: 

Wni I The elder brother is like a father, wife and son are like one's 
own body, the servants are like one’s own shadow and the daughter 
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is an object of great tenderness; hence, even when sorely tried by 
^hese do not give way to impatience but be forbearing always. 

rr tfnTr’gsr ir gtffrt ftsrfefr i” Bear 

with the improper language of others, do not insult anyone, whilst 
occupying this mortal frame be no man’s foe. The second and third 
chapters treat of the duties and behaviour of husband and wife towards 
each other. The fourth chapter deals with religious precepts, Ch. V. 
with Contentment, Ch. VI. with being truthful in word and deed, 
Ch. VII. with bearing witness, Ch. VIII. with goodness. Ch. IX. 
wiih giving in charity, Ch. X. with self-control, Ch. XI. with moral 
maxims, Ch. XII. with avoiding slander, Ch. XIII. with control¬ 
ling the senses, Ch. XIV. with giving up sin, Ch. X'’. with the 
control of speech and of th"s mind and body, and Ch. XVI. with 
religious faith. The last two verses are^" Jjti 
I gifin tjwis' I 

I ft I Friends turn away 

their faces and depart, leaving the dead body like a log of wood 
on the ground, Dharma or virtue follows in its wake. Therefore 
habitually and gradually lay by a store of virtue for your need. 
With the help of Dharma man is enabled to cross the impene¬ 
trable darkness of this world. ' wg wgfsf I 

ll “ These are the commandments, these 
the precepts, this the scripture, thus shalt thou worship Him, 
thus shalt thou worship Him,” He who reads or listens to this holy 
Brahma-dharma in a calm and chaste .spirit, and acts according to 
its religious principles with a heart devoted to Brahma, shall obtain 
fruit everlasting. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A PRAYER BY FENELON. 

Thus in the year 1770 was the Brahma-dharma compiled in book- 
form. The doctrines of Adwailavdda, Avatdrv&dil and Afdvdvdda 
had no place therein. Tt was written in the Book of Brdhma- 
dharma that the relation of friendship subsisted between God and 
soul, and that they were constantly together, “ ” 

—hence Adwaiiavlda was denied. The Brahma-dharma says 
“ "T ‘‘He Himself became naught." He became not 

the material universe, neither trees nor creepers, neither birds, nor 
beasts, nor man. Hence Avat4rv4da was denied. The Brahma- 
dharma says, “ gnci^SI 1? Stf^? I 

“ He thought within Himself, and thinking within Himself He 
created all this that is.” This universe is the outcome of perfect 
truth. This universe is relative truth, its creator is the truth of truth, 
the absolute truth. This universe is not dreamstuff, neither is it a 
mental illusion, but it exists in reality. Tltc truth which has 
given it birth is the absolute truth, and this is relative truth. Thus 
was Mdydvdda denied. Hitherto the Braiimos had no sacred book ; 
their doctrines, principles and aims were scattered here and there in 
various books, now they were focussed in a concise form. This 
attracted the hearts of many Brahmos, and flooded them with the 
waters of holiness. This Book of Brahma-dharma is bound to at¬ 
tract the hearts of all who possess one. During the Brahma Sam^j 
prayers the ist chapter was read in place of the Vedas that used to 
be read out formerly, and the book of Brahma-dharma was read 
instead of the Upanishads Henceforth the Brahmos began to recite 
the following text of the Brahma-dharma during prayers— 

Hirnii 1 ^ss 

git tir gt tflfr ft<qg 1 either in the original Sanskrit or in the 
translation. Lead me, O Lord, from untruth to truth, lead me from 
darkness unto light, from death unto immortality. O Thou who 
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art self-effulgent, reveal Thyself unto me. O Thou dread God, 
may Thy benign countenance protect me for ever an ever. 

The building of the third floor of the Samlj house had been 
commenced last year, and we are urging on its completion before 
the nth Magh of this year. This will be the 19 th anniversary of the 
Br&hma-Samdj, and the week passed in preparations for chanting 
the new suoddhydya in Vedic tones, seated in the new third storey, 
for the offering of new hymns of praise to our most worshipful Lord, 
for the singing of new songs. The room was finished by the nth 
Magh, and the Samij wore a new aspect. The white marble read¬ 
ing-dais, the well-decorated singing platform in front, the wooden 
gallery rising east and west,—all was new, and beautiful and white. 
The whole was lighted by crystal chandeliers. We arrived with our 
family party at the Samaj in the evening. Every face bespoke new 
zeal and new love, every one was filled with delight. Vislinu from 
his place in the choir gave out the song “ gft ” then 

the Brahmo service commenced, all of us reciting the swddhydya 
in unison. Verses were recited from the Book of Brflhma-dharma. 
The service was brought to a close with tlie words “ S'anlih, S'aniih, 
Sanlih harih om.” As all became silent 1 stood up in front of the 
dais, and read the following prayer with a heatt full of joy and 
devotion. 

“O Lord I If most men fail to realise Thee through this beautiful 
universe that thou hast spread all round us, that is not because Thou 
art far from any of us. Thou art more vividly near to us than any 
thing that we touch with the hand ; but our senses, taken up with 
external things, have kept us under the spell of illusion and turned us 
away from Thee. Thy light shines forth through darkness, but the 
darkness knows Thee not. " l” As 

Thou art in the darkness, so art Thou also in sight. Thou an in the 
air, Thou art in the sky. Thou art in the clouds. Thou art in the 
flowers, Thou art in tne scent; O Lord ! Thou revealest Thyself 
everywhere. Thou shinest through all Thy works ; but erring and 
thoughtless man heeds Thee not. The whole universe proclaims Thee 
alone, and repeatedly sounds Thy holy name aloud, but we are so 
insensible ^by nature that we remain deaf even to the mighty tones 
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proceeding from the universe. Thou art all around us. Thou art within 
oar tiearis, but sve wander far from our hearts ; we do not perceive our 
sjul, and do not feel I'hy presence therein. O Thou Supreme Spirit;! 
O eternil spring of light and beauty 1 O ancient One, without beginn- 
i.ig and end, life of all living creatures ! they who seek Thee within 
ttieinselves, their endeavours to see Thee are never fruitless. But 
alas I how sni.tll the number of those that seek Thee 1 The things 
Thou hast given to us have so engrossed our minds that they do not 
let us recall the hand of the giver. Oar minds have not a moment 
free to turn away from worldly pleasures and think of Thee. We 
depend on Thee for life, yet live in forgetfulness of Thee. O Lord I 
unless we know Thee wnat is life ? What is this world ? The mean¬ 
ingless things of tills world—the passing flower, the ebbing current, 
—the fragile palace, tlie lading picture, the glittering metalg appear 
real to us anct attract our minds, we think them to be pleasing things, 
but we do not consider that Uic pleasure they afford us is given to us 
by Tliee tiirough tliem. The beauties Thou hast showered upon Thy 
creation have concealed Thee from our sight. So high and holy art 
Tliou, that our senses reach Thee not. Thou art “ im’” 

Thau art “ i” Hence tliey that 

have debased themselves utterly by brutal deeds cannot sec 
Tbee,—alas 1 some even doubt Thy existence. Unfortunate that 
we are, we take that which is true to be a shadow and that 
which is a shadow to be reality. That which is worthless 
is all in all to us, and that which is our all is nothing 1 These 
vain and worihless things are suited to these base and inferior 
miiuis. O Supreme Spirit, what is it that 1 see 1 I see Thee 
revealed in all things I He who has seen thee not, has seen naught. 
He who enjoys thee not, has not tasted of any enjoyment; his life is 
like a dream, Kis existence is vain. Ah I how unhappy is that soul, 
wiiich, not knowing thee, is friendless, hopeless, and without a resting- 
place. How happy is that soul which seeks after thee, which yearns 
to find thee. But he alone is supremely happy, to whom thou hast 
revealed the full glory of thy face, whose tears have been dried by 
ihy hand, who by thy loving mercy has attained the fulfilment of all 
desire in attaining thee. Ah me I how long, how much longer must 
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I wait for that day on which I shall be filled with the fulness of joy in 
Thy presence and bring my will in harmony with Thine. Flooded 
with joy by this hope,, my soul says, O Lord, there is none equal to 
Thee. My body feels faint, the world fades away at this moment when 
I see Thee, who art the Lord of my life, and my support everlasting ” 

This prayer was composed by the great Fenelon, the French 
brahmavddi and Rajnarayan Basu has made a fine translation 
of it, which I have interspersed with suitable texts from the Upani- 
shads. After this prayer was read I saw that many Br4hmos were 
affected to tears, such feelings had never before been witnessed in 
fhe BrShma Samij. Hitherto the severe and sacred flame of 
knowledge alone had been lighted in Brahma’s shrine, now he was 
worshipped with the flowers of heart-fell love. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A VISIT TO THE TEMPLE OF KAMAKHYA, ASSAM. 

The Tatwabodhini Sabha has been established ten years now, yet 
Pajas are still ])erformed in our house, the Durga Puja and Jagad- 
dhatri Pooja. I do not think it right to hurt everybody’s feelings and 
go against everybody's opinion by abolishing long-established 
poojahs and lestivities from our ancestral home. The best plan is 
for me to keep aloof and take no part in them myself. If any 
members of my family have faith in them, or regard them with 
devotional feelings, it would be wrong to wound those susceptibilities. 
In consultation with my brothers, and with their permission, I 
gradually tried to stop the pjoja celebrations. My youngest 
brother Nagendranath had lately re'urned from Europe, and seeing 
his liberal mind and broad ideas I had hoped that he would support 
iny views and oppose idolatry. But in this I was doomed to 
disappointment. He said that the Durga Poojah was a bond of 
society, a sure and fruitful means of promoting friendly intercourse 
and establishing good relations with all. It would hurt everybody’s 
feelings if thi.s was interfered with, and it would not be right to do 
so. However, by dint of my reasonings and entreaties my brothers 
were prevailed upon to give up the Jagaddhatri Pooja. Since then 
the Jagaddhatri Pooja was banished from our house for ever. The 
Durga Poojah went on as before. I still had to keep up the 
old practice of leaving home during the Durga poojas, that 
I had begun with the adoption of Br^hmoism. This 

time in the year 1771 , in order to avoid the poojas I set out 
towards Assani. I went hy steamer to Dacca, and thence crossing 
the Meghna reached Gauhati by the Brahmaputra. When the steamer 
arrived at Gauhati, the commissioner and several other big people 
came to see it, and met me also. They were all pleased to 
make my acquaintance. Hearing that I wanted to see the Kamakhya 
temple they all promised to send their own elephants. In my 
eagerness to go and see this temple of Kamakhya, I was up and 
ready by 4 o'clock in the morning, but saw no elephants on the bank 
except that of the Commissioner, which was waiting for me there. 

12 
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He was the only man who had kept his word. At this I was delighted, 
and having landed began to walk, telling the mahul to follow 
with the elephant. After having gone a short distance I saw that the 
elephant was lagging behind. The mahut was trying to get it 
across a small canal. Seeing this I waited for the elephant a short 
time, but it began to get late, the mahut was unable to make the 
elephant cross the canal. I lost patience, and could wait no 
longer, I walked six miles till I arrived at the foot of the Kamikhya 
hill, and without stopping to take rest, began to climb it. The 
hill-pathway was paved with stone. On either side of the road was 
a thick jungle, which the eye could not penetrate. The path led 
straight up. Alone I kept on ascending that solitary forest track ; it 
was then shortly before sunrise. There was a slight drizzle, but I 
climbed on unheeding. I had got up about three fourths of the 
way, when my legs began to give way and refused to do my bidding. 
Tired and worn out I sat down upon a high stone. I remained sitting 
alone in that jungle soaked within by the sweat of exertion, and with¬ 
out by the rain—afraid lest tigers, bears or what not should come out 
from the jungle. At thi.s juncture the put in his appearance, 

He said “ I was unable to bring the elephant, and seeing your honour 
walking on alone I followed as fast as I could.” I had then partly 
recovered my strength and regained the control of my limbs, so I 
began to climb the hill again with him. On the top of the hill was 
a broad plateau, studded with a number of huts ; but not a soulj was 
to be seen anywhere. I entered the Kainakhya temple, it is not a 
temple but a cave in the rocks, in which there was no image, only a 
yontmudra. After seeing this, and exhiu.sted with walking, I came 
back and refreshed myself by bathing in the Brahmaputra. Its cool 
waters instilled fresh vigour into iny body. I then saw that a crowd 
of about four or five hundred people were making a row on the 
banks of the stream. On being asked what they wanted, they said ; 
We are the pandas of Kamakhya Devi, you have seen 
Kamakhya, but have given us nothing. We have to per¬ 
form the goddess ' worship till late in the night, so we cant get up 
till late in the morning. “ Go away ” I said to them, “ you will get 
nothing from me.” 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A VISIT TO THE CAVE TEMPLE, MOULMEIN. 

Again ncx:. year, as the beauty of Autumn unfolded itself, the 
desire for travel was kindled within my breast. I could not make up 
mj' mind where to go this time. Intending to take a river-trip, I 
went to see a boat on the Ganges. There I saw a big steamer on 
which the sailors were busily engaged in work. It seemed that 
the vessel would soon go on a voyage. I asked when it would get to 
Allahabad. The men said that the ship would go out to sea in two 
or three days. On hearing this, 1 thought it would be a very) good 
ofiportunity of satisfying my desire for going on the sea. I at once 
went to the captain and engaged a cabin ; and in due time set out for 
a .sea-voyage on board ship. I had never seen the blue waters of the 
sea before. The sight of the varied and distinctive beauty of day and 
night on the bright-blue, undulating and infinite ocean plunged me 
into the deptlis of the glory of the Eternal Spirit. On reaching the sea 
after one night spent on the rocking wave.s, the steamer cast anchor 
at a certain place at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, I saw a stretch of 
white sand it. front, with what appeared to be a settlement upon it, 
and went out in a boat to see the place. As I was walking about, I 
saw some Chittagong Bengalis with amulets on their necks, coming 
towards me. “ How come you here and what is it you do here f’’ I 
asked tliem. They said “ We arc traders. This Aswin we have 
brought an image of the mother here.” I was astonished to hear of 
the Durga poojah festival in this Burmese town Khaek-phu. What! 
the Durga poojah here too ! From there 1 returned to the steamer, 
and sailed towards Moulmein. When, leaving the sea, the ship 
entered the Moulmein river, I thought it was like coming into the 
river Ganges from Gangasftgar. But this river was not at all pretty. 
The water was slimy and full of crocodiles. Nobody bathed in it. 
Arrived at Moulmein the ship cast anchor. Here a Mudaliar 
of Madras received me. He came up to me and introduced himself. 
He was a high Government official and a real gentleman; He took 
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me to his house. During my short stay in Moulmein I remained 
his guest, and had a very pleasant time. The roads of Moulmein 
are clean and broad. In the shops on both sides only women were 
selling various commodities. I bought some boxes and fine silk 
stuffs from them. As I was going through the bazar looking 
about me, I came to a fish market, where I saw big fish laid out for 
sale on big tables. I asked what these huge fish were. “Crocodiles” 
they said. The Burmese cat crocodiles. The Buddhist doctrine of 
Ahimsil (kindness to living beings) is on their lips only, but crocodiles 
are inside their stomachs. I was walking one evening along the broad 
streets of Moulmein, when 1 saw a man coming towards me. As he 
approached I saw he was a Bengali. At that time I was surprised to 
see a Bengali there,—whence came a Bengali here across the seas ? 
Bengalis are ubiquitous. “ Whence come you here ?” said I. He 
replied “ Misfortune has brought me here.” I at once understood 
what the misfortune was, and asked “ How long did the misfortune 
last ?” He said “Seven years.” “ What had you done ” I asked. 
He said “Nothing much, I only forged a Govt, promissory note. [ 
have served my time now, but cant go home for want of money.” 1 
offered to pay his passage. But where was the home he would go 
to? He had set up business there, had married and was living hap¬ 
pily. Why should he go home to show his blackened face ! 

The Mudaliar told me there was a cave here worth seeing, and 
if I wished he could take me to sec it. I agreed. On the night of 
the new moon at high tide he brought a long boat with a wooden 
cabin in the middle. That night Mudaliar and I, with the captian 
of the steamer and seven or eight others got into the boat and started 
at midnight. The whole night we sat up in the boat. The English¬ 
men began singing their English songs, and asked me to sing Bengali 
songs also. I sang a few hymns now and then, which they did not 
understand or like at all—they only laughed. After travelling twenty- 
four miles that night, we reached our destination at 4 o’clock in 
the morning. Our boat put to shore. It was then still dark. Not 
far from shore we saw lights glimmering from a house surrounded 
by trees and shrubs. Impelled by curiosity I went out in the dark¬ 
ness alone in that unknown place to see what it was. 1 saw a small 
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hut, inside which some ascetics with shaven heads in yellow garb 
were carrying candles about and placing them hither and thither. I 
\vas surprised to see men like the dandi sect of Benares here also. 
How should dandis come here ? Afterwards 1 learnt that they were 
phungis, or Buddhist priests and preceptors. 1 was watching their play 
of light unobserved, when one of them caught sight of me and took 
me inside the room. They gave me a sitting-carpet and water to 
wash my feet, thus showing their hospitality to me who had come to 
their house. Hospitality is one of the highest duties of the Bud¬ 
dhists. Day broke and I returned to the boat. The sun rose. Then 
the other guests of Mudaliar came and joined us there, making up 
a party of fifty in all. Mudaliar treated us all to breakfast. He had 
procured several elephants, on each of which three or four of us sat 
and went through the great big jungle. The place was studded with 
small hills and thick jungles. The elephant was the only means of 
locomotion here, At 3 in the afternoon we arrived at the mouth of the 
cave. Here we got down from our elephants and walked on through 
a jungle waist-deep. The mouth of the cave was small, and we 
had to enter it on all fours. After crawling a few steps we were 
able to stand upright. It was very slippery inside and our feet began 
to slip. Treading cautiously we proceeded some distance. It was 
pitch dark, at 3 P. M. it seemed like 3 a. m. What we were afraid 
of wtts that if wf lost our way in the passage, how were we to get out? 
We should have to roam about this cave the whole day. This 
thought made me keep an eye on the light from the narrow ope¬ 
ning wherever 1 went. Inside that dark cave the fifty of us dispersed 
and stood apart. Each had powdered sulphur in his hand. Each 
one of us placed the sulphur-powder in a niche in the rocks where- 
ever he stood. After we had placed ourselves in position, the cap¬ 
tain lit his powder. Thereupon each of us applied a match to his 
own powder all at once. Fifty different parts of the cave were lighted 
up by fifty torchlights, and we could see the whole of the interior. 
What a huge cave 1 We looked upwards, but its height was beyond 
the range of our sight. We marvelled to see the natural and varied 
moulding inside the cave, wrought by the force of rain. 

After this we came outside, had a picnic on that mountain and 
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returned to M6ulmein. On our way back we beard the sound of 
music produced by several instruments. We went in the direction of 
that sound and saw some Burmese dancing there with various contor¬ 
tions. Joining in tlieir merriment, the captain and other sahibs also 
began to dance in like manner with great gusto. A Burmese woman 
who was standing at her door, seeing that the sahibs were making 
fun of them, whispered something in the ears of the wildly excited 
Burmese, and they at once stopped their dancing and music and fled. 
The sahibs tried hard to persuade then to dance again, but they 
wouldnt listen and made themselves scarce. Su is the influence 
of women over men in Burma. We returned to Moulmein. I went 
to see a highly respectable Burmese official at his house, and he re¬ 
ceived me with courtesy. He sat on a chair placed on the floor-cloth. 
I sat on another. The room was a big one. At the four corners his 
four young daughters were sitting sewing something. When I 
was seated, he said "ada", upon which one of the girls came and 
placed a roundbox in my hand. On opening it 1 saw there 
were /a«-spices inside. This is the way Buddhist householders 
honour their guests. He presented me with some cuttings from a 
fine flowering tree of his country akin to the Asoka tree. I brought 
them home and planted them in the garden, but could not keep them 
alive in this country even with the greatest care. The fruit of this 
tree is a favourite eatable of the;Burmese. If they have i6 rupees 
with them they will pay that sum for this fruit. To them it is a great 
delicacy, but to us even its smell is intolerable. 


' Betel leaves usually prosonted to guests. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A VISIT TO THE TEMPLE OF JAGANNATH, PURI. 

On returning from Burmah I went to Cuttack that year at the end 
of Falgun. Taking the route by which pilgrims go to Jagannath, 
I reached Cuttack by palanquin stages. There I put up in a hut. In 
the month of Chaitra the sun in Cuttack was very fierce and I felt 
overpowered by the heat. From there I went to.my zamindari 
kutcherry situated in a place called Pandui, and remained there 
some time to look after the zemindari. Thence I went to Puri to 
see Jagannath, travelling at night by palanquin stages. At the 
break of day 1 arrived at the edge of a beautiful tank not far from 
Puri and hear ! its name was Chand.an-iatra Tank. There I got down 
from the palanquin and removed all the fatigue of travel by bathing 
in the refreshing waters of the tank. No sooner had I come out 
from my hath than a pandti of Jagannath came and got hold of me. 
I at once accompanied him on foot. I had no shoes on, which pleased 
the pdndd very much On reaching the temple I saw the gate locked, 
and a crowd of people standing outside , all eager to see Jagannath. 
The pdndd had the keys of the temple with him and he proceeded to 
unlock the gates. When one gate had been opened, I saw a long 
corridor inside the temple, into which the pdndd entered and opened 
another door, and I saw another corridor. There were a thousand 
pilgrims behind me, who rushed into the temple crying “Jai Jagan¬ 
nath ” when ! he pdndd opened the last door. I was taken unawares 
and carried away by the surging crowd. My companions managed 
to hold and keep me safe somehow, but my spectacles fell off 
and got broken. I could not make it convenient to see the image of 
Jagannath, but saw the formless Jagannath alone. There is a 
saying here to the effect that one sees whatever one wishes to see 
in this temple of Jagannath. In my case that proved to be true. 
In that narrow, dark and stuffy temple there was an unimaginable 
crowd of pilgrims, men and women. It was hardly possible for the 
women to preserve their decorum. Caught in that billowing mass I 
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was swayed hither and thither, and it seemed impossible to keep 
standing in any one place even for a single moment. Then the 
Jamadar and Pandis who were with me joined hands to form a sort 
of railing, and surrounded me on three sides. In front Jagannath’s 
jewelled throne itself constituted my protection. I could then 
look round freely. In front of Jagannath there was a big copper 
vessel full of water, in which his reflection could be seen. The 
teeth of this reflected image were brushed, and water poured on it 
again; this completed Jagannaih’s bath and toilet. The pindas 
then climbed on to the image of Jagannath and adorned it 
with new clothes and new ornaments. It was then past 11 o’clock. 
After this it was time for the holy repast, and I came away. 
From there I went to the temple of Vimaia Devi. Here there were 
very few people. Everybody noticed that I did not salute Vimali 
Devi. The Uriyas were highly incensed : “ Who is this person that 
does not bow down, who is he ?”—and they all came at me 
threateningly. Realising the situation my pilnda brought me back 
to my appointed lodgings, where he said to me It was unwise 
of you not to salute Vimala Devi. It has given great offence to 
the pilgrims. It was nothing but a bow, you might have done it.” 
“ Talk of not saluting your Vimala Devi ” said I to him, “why I 
did not even bow down to Maya Devi. Do you know, I went to 
Maya Puri. Going to the temple of Maya T saw her, she is 
“ rtjgf sjjtwt half reclining on a jewelled couch 

resplendent with her beauty. She did not deign to take any 
notice of me whatever, one of her companions signed to me to bow 
down. ‘ I do not salute any created god or goddess,' said I, at 
which they bit their tongues deprccatingly. Mayadevi said to 
them ‘ If he doesn’t make a reverence, let him offer a flower.’ I 
did not make any reply to this and came out of her room On 
coming downstairs 1 went into the front verandah in order to go 
out. But as I made a step forward, I saw another verandah before 
me ; beoynd that, yet another verandah. Thus as many verandahs 
as I passed through, so many more came in front. I went across 


* “Of slender make and fair, with snow-white teeth ”—(Meghadnta). 
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several one after the other, but could not make an end of them. 
Then I understood that I was caught in the meshes of Maya. 
At last, utterly tired and worn out I fell down on the floor. 
My dreain'and vanished. Coming to my senses I found that this 
Puri of Jngannath was that Puri of Maya Devi.” The pSnda could 
make noth.ng of what I said, and went av ay. Then came the stir 
and bust e of the mahapiasad,^ over which there was much 
rejoicing. The jamadars, brahmins and servants all took the maha- 
prasad anc began to put it into each other’s moutli. Then there 
remained no distinction of Bralimin and Sudra. All ate together 
and rejoiced. Glory be to the Uriyas, in this matter they have won 
the palm ; they have unified all castes. 

From Puri I returned to Cuttack. On arriving tiiere I learnt 
that our z 'mindari dewan Ramchandra Gangiili w.rs dead. He was 
a near connection of Rammohun Roy, and a friend of his son 
Radhaprasad Roy. He was the first secretary of the Br 4 hma Samfij. 
Recogni/ii g his capacity for business, my father iiad appointed 
him dewan of our whole estate, and up to now he had been ipanaging 
/temindari affairs under our direction with great ability. Hearing 
of his death I tiastened liome from Cuttack in the month of Jaishtha, 

17,'3, and began to make new arrangments for our zemindari. 


‘ The c'oiisucratod food. 



CHAPTER XKVni, 


FAITH IN GOD'S PRESENCE—VIEWS ON 
ADWAITAVAD. 

In 1776 Girindranath died. He had conducted the affair.s of 
the firm with great ability, so that his death created a vacancy not 
easy to be filled with regard to their management. By this time 
many debts had been cleared, many still remained. Certain creditors 
unable to brook further delay in payment, had filed suits against 
us, and obtained decrees also. At this time after breakfast I 
used to spend the day in the Tatwobodhini .Sablm's office on the 
second floor of the Brflhina Samaj, looking after the Sabha’s affairs. 
One day as I was going to the .Sabhfi after breakfast my people 
said “ Don’t go to the Sabhfi to-day, there is fear of a warrant.” 
Think'ng’ this to be an idle caution, I went to the Sabha in 
spite of it, and sat there occupied in business. After some time, a 
Bengali clerk came up to me red in the face, and said in a low 
tone “Didn’t I send word to you not to come here to-day ; why did 
you come ?’’ After which, pointing me out to the bailiff behind him, 
he said, “ This is Debendranath Tagore.” The bailiff then showed 
me a warrant, and said “ You must pay down Rs 14000 at once.” I 
said “I have not Rs. 14000 with me now.” He said “ Phen come at 
once with me to the Sheriff.” Telling him to wait a little. I sent for 
a carriage. When it came the bailiff, an Englishman, took me in it 
to the Sheriff. Meanwhile great confusion arose in our house about 
my having been arrested under a warrant. Everybody kept saying 
they had all told me not to leave the house tlut day, but I had not 
listened to them and had got myseif arrested. It so happened 
that, that year our attorney Mr. George was the sheriff. He made 
me sit down in his office and a.sked me why I had left the house 
that day. On the other hand my youngest brother Nagendranath 
went to Judge Colvin, who advised him to get me released on 
bail. Upon which Chandra Bibu and others of my household 
stood bail for me and delivered me from the toils of the prison- 
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house. On being informed of this my uncle Prasannakiimar Tagore 
fell aggrieved and said. “ Debendra never asks me anything, 
never tells me anything, if he would only take my advice I could 
arrange all hi‘ debts for him.'’ Hearing this I presented myself 
before him the next day. He said to me “ Look here, you needn’t 
do anything else, only place all your Zemindari income in my 
hands, and I shall pay off your debts as they fall due, so that nobody 
will be able tf' worry you about them.” I agreed gratefully to this 
proposal of his. and thereafter used to make over to him the whole 
income of our Zemindari, while he undertook to clear off our 
debts. Since then I used to go nearly every morning to Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, show hirn the accounts, and talk over money 
matters Whenever I went, I used to see his favourite boon- 
companion Naha Banerjee by his side, with a white morassa 
turl^an on. As the sheriff is to the Judge's Court, so was Naba 
Banerjee to h s dirbar. In all matters he would take counsel 
with him. Naba Binerjee was the only man he trusted. One day 
in the presence of Prasanna Kumar Tagore, this Naba Banerjee 
said to me ” T le Taiwabodhini Patrlka is an e.vcellent paper. I sit 
in I’abu's library and read it; it imparts knowledge and arouses 
ones faculties, from it one gains wisdom." “ Do you read the 
Til.vabodhlni r” said I, “ don’t read it, dont read it.” “Why ?” 
asked Prasanna Kumar Tagore “ what happens if you read the 
Tat'.vabodhini r” I said “ Reading the Tatwabodhini brings one to 
siicb a plight as mine,” He said “I say, Debendra has come 
out with a confession, he has made a real confession” saying which 
he broke into loud laughter. “Well” said he to me “can you 
prove to me tint God exists ?” “Can you prove to me that wall 
is tfiere ?’’ I replied. He laughed and said “ Upon my word, what 
a question ? I can see that the wall is there, what is there to prove V' 
I said “I see 'hat God is everywhere, what is'there to prove?” 
“.Vs if Go '1 is the same as the wall ” he answered “ Ha ha, what is 
DeV.ondra saying?’ I said “God is something even nearer to me 
tliat: this wall—he is within me, within my soul. The sacred books 
spviik ill of those who do not believe in God. 

I Phe nsuras cling to falsehood, they say there is no 
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God in this world.” lie said “But I revere this sa}ing of the 
scriptures above all others, 'q? i I am 

the supreme deity, eternal, free and self-existent; 1 am none 
other.” If he had put forward some other proud clahn such as 
“ i” “ I am wealthy, 1 am lord over 

many, who is there equal to me,”—then there would have been some 
sense in his claim. But that I myself am the supreme deity—such 
vaunting is the source of much evil, and strongly to be deprecated. 
Bound as we are by a thousand worldly coils—steeped as we 
are in decay .and sorrow, sin and evil—what is more stiange than 
that we should considei ourselves eternal, free, and si If-existent. 
S'ankarachirya has turned India’s head by preaching the doctrine of 
Monism—the identity of God and man. According to his teachings 
ascetics and men of the world both are repealing this senseless 
formula tffsf—“ I am that supreme deity.” 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE BR.\HMIC CREED. 

On the 29tn Pausha 1778, a general meeting of the Brahma 
Saniaj was held, at which Ramanath Tagore presided. At 
this time there were vacancies for two trustees in the Brahma 
Samaj, and the object of this meeting was to appoint these two 
trustees. According to the rules of the trust deed, only Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore had the power of appointing trustees. At his wish, 
and by common consent, Ramaprasad Roy and myself were appointed 
the two trustees for the Brahma Samaj by the President that day. 

In 1770 I had locked up the creed of the Brahma faith in a 
box. Taking it out thence a year aftersvards, I was astoni.shed to 
find that it was a worthy creed. I substituted the words “ ” 

and “ ’’ for “” and “ sifwHft ” in the second 

article, and the word “rjH” for “ ” in the third article. At the 

end of the second article I added the words h '4 rjrJfl'Rffr?} i In the 
Tatwabodhini Patrika for the month of Agrahayan i 773, the fourth 
article, of the creed was published as the headline,—cff>aT5][ 
futToffttgI To love him and to do his bidding is to 
worship him. I'rom the month of Vaishakha i''7y, the complete creed 
began to be published as the heading of the Tatwabodhini Patrika. 

vw’lfi; ctf?? i fitsj' 

Trl5T*t5Tifr‘ 

‘ In the beginning, there was only one supreme .spirit ; there was 
nothing else; He created all this that is. He is infinite in wisdom 
and goodness, He is everlasting, all-knowing, all-pervading, 
all-sustaining, formless, changeless, one only without a second, 
almighty, self-dependent and perfect; there is none like unto Him. 
Our welfare here and hereafter consists only in worshipping Him 
To iove Him and to do His bidding is to worship Him.” 
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After the publication of this creed I found that all Brahmos 
assented to it Ihoroughl)’, and all were satisfied with it. Up to this 
time nobody has objected to it. Although the Braiiina Sainaj iias been 
variously split up, yet by the grace of God this creed still remains 
the one common ground of all Brahmo.s. So much so that, on the 
twenty-eighth anniversary of the Rriilima Samaj, a devout and 
thoughtful Br&hma, in the course of his sermon, said in praise of this 
creed, “ As long as truth is esteemed in this world, as long as King 
conscience sits enthroned in the hearts of men, so long there is no 
doubt that it will embellish the nature of man.” 




CHAPTER. XXX. 

RENUNCIATION. 

At last in these ten years, our debts had mostly been paid off 
The heavy load of my paternal debts had been a good deal lightened, 
But another new kind of burden of misfortune and debts began tr 
weigh me down. When Girindranalh was alive, he had incurred 
heavy debts for his own expenses. I had cleared some of these 
along with my paternal liabilities. Now again Nagendranath begar 
to involve himself deeply in debt on account of his personal expenses. 
And not only for that reason, but to help another he would borrow 
even Rs. icooc—so kindly and sympathetic a disposition had he, 

His liberality and his amiable manners attracted people greatly. 
One day one of his creditors had .spoken sharp words to him about his 
dues, so he came to me with tears in his eyes, and said, “ My creditor 
insists on having your signature along with mine on the hand-note 
I have given him. ’ I said to him “ I can give you all 1 have, but 
I cannot sign any note or bond. As it is I cannot clear off the 
debts we have already, how then can I fund myself dotvn for these 
fresh debts of yours f 1 will not again knowingly plunge into the 
sinful mire of debt." On hearing me speak thus he leant ajair.sl 
a wall, and wepi for three hours. His weeping made my heart 
break, but I could not sign his note. 1 .said to him, " You may 
take all the money that we shall get by leasing our silk factory of 
Galimpur, and bj selling all our books—I freely give that to you, but I 
cannot sign a note of hand against my conscience, without knowing 
how to repay the money.” He was greatly grieved and offended. 
Saying that his elder brother would not help him, he left our house 
in a huff, and went to stay in the house of my youngest uncle, 
Ramanath Tagor<.‘. After this I had to sign a note of Rs. 8ooo for 
him, and he prom sed that he would pay off the money by the sale 
of all the books we possessed, and that I should not be put to any 
trouble about it in future. But even then Nagendranath did not 
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come home, and continued to live in our uncle's house. All these 
events crushed my spirit entirely. I thought that if I stayed at home 
I would have to suffer various annoyances like these, and gradually 
get involved again in a network of debt, so 1 too had better leave 
home and never come back. Then again, Akshay Kumar Dutia 
started a Friends’ society, in which the nature of God was 
decided upon by show of hands. For instance, somebody said 
“ Is God the personification of bliss or not ?" Those who believed 
in his blissfulness held up their hands. Thus the truth or other¬ 
wise of God’s attributes was decided by the naajority of votes. 
Amongst many of those who formed part of me, who surrounded 
me, I could no longer see any signs of religious feeling or piety,— 
each only pitted his own intellect and power against the others. 
Nowhere did I obtain a sympathetic response. My antipathy and 
indifference to the world grew apace. This profited me greatly in 
one respect, inasmuch as I became eager to descend into the 
deeper recesses of my soul in search of the Supreme .Soul, I began 
to enquire into first principles. I resolved to realise in my life 
by discovering their inner meaning, and to test by the light of 
reason, those truths that had come ilo.ating to me on the waves of 
spiritual emotion, by the grace of God. 

“ 4 is not yet revealed where I was, why I came here. What I 
regret and grieve for is that I remain oblivious of my own duties. " 
Where I was, why 1 came here, where 1 shall go again, all this has 
not yet been revealed to me. I have not yet attained as much know¬ 
ledge of God as is possible here. No longer will 1 join the frivolous 
throng, or waste iny time in idle talk. I shall concentrate my mind, 
and practise severe austerities in retirement for His sake. 1 shall leave 
my home, never to return. Shrimat Shankaracharya teaches me thus, 
3 I »ria: I ” Whose art thou, and 

whence art thou come, meditate on this truth, O brotiier. At this 
time, in the month of Shravan 177S, I was staying at Gopallal Tagore's 
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garden-house in r?aranagore. Here I used to read Shrimalbhagavat. 
As I was reading it, I was struck with this verse. 

Jit"! »T gsrirtt I 

O Suvrata, the malady that is engendered in human beings by 
certain things, can never be cured in them by those selfsame 
things.” I had fallen into this great trouble by staying in the world, 
so tne world cannot save me from this trouble. Therefore fly 
hence. In the evening 1 used to sit with my friends in the garden 
on the banks of the Ganges. The tliick clouds of the rainy 
season used to flit over my head through the sky. These dark-blue 
clouds brought great joy and peace to iny mind at the time. 
I thought to Ukyself, how free to roam are these, how easily they 
go hither and thither at their own sweet will. IIow glad I siiould 
be i; I could roam as freely as they, ind wander about whithersoever 
I listed. In the Chhandogya Upanishad I found ” 
tfspwBl'ii tastT*! ’THTltseit ^frg i Those who 

wander here now, knowing the soul and all these true desires, 
they become free to roam hereafter in all the worlds, and can pass 
freely from one world to another.” This appeared to me eminently 
enviable. I thought to myself I sha'l go hence and wander about 

evc}ywhere. Again I saw in the commentary of the Svetas'w- 

atara Upanishad, ‘‘ w n gsrai n i” 

Not through riches, not through progeny, not through works, but 
through renunciation alone is that immortality to be attained. 

Then the world could hold back iny mind no longer, and I broke 
loose from its delu.sivc coils. I began looking forward to the advent 
of the month of Aswin, when I would fly hence, wander about in all 
places, and riever return. 

(j!tj j Ijj 

a—t eUif 4 a 4^14 if 

“ The call has come from the St venth-heaven—who knows what 
work of Thine has been impeded by reason of my foolish pursuits 
in tiiis world.” 


14 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

TRAVELS. 

The month of Aswin, for which 1 haii been waiting, had now 
arrived. 1 hired a boat for Ks. loo to go to Benares. .At ii a.rn. 
On the 19th Aswin 1778, the tide of the Ganges set in, and a new 
wave of enthusiasm surged in my breast also. I got into the boat. 
The anchor was weighed, the boat started, and looking up to (iod I 
said ; 

Jj j'A'a (•.‘At? jW a~tj 

“We are now sitting in the boat, aiise, () favorable wind! 
Perhaps we shall again see that friend of ours so well worth seeing.'’ 
Going against the current of the Ganges in Aswin, it took us six days 
to reach Navadwipa. We spent the night moored to a sandbank in 
the Ganges. All around were its waters, and rn the middle lloated 
this islet. On account of the high wind and rain we were unable to 
leave its shores for two days. On the i6ih of Kaiiik we reached 
Moiighyr. At 4 o’clock in the morning 1 started thence to see 
Sitakunda, and arrived there at sunrise, after walking six miles from 
the boat. The water of the spring is so hot that one can't put one’s 
hand in it. There is a railing all round. On asking the reason 
the people of the place said " The pilgrims sometimes jump into it, 
so this railing has been put up by order of the IMagistrate.’’ 
After seeing this I again walked those six miles, and came 
back to the boat hungry, thirsty and tired. ' rtfk;iiiv.Tf 

1” Afterwards, as we were passing through the 
middle of the broa<l expanse of the Ganges at Fatua, a strong gale 
arose. The boat was hurriedly rowed towards land. But though it 
put to shore, it was repeatedly knocked against the high banks by 
the violent squall. Seeing it was about to split, and could not be 
saved, I left the quiverini boat and stood on the shore. But though 
the solid ground was under my feet there, the storm disturbed me 
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sorely; the sand pelted and pierced my body like shot. Wrapping 
a thick .sheet round me, I stood on shore and felt the glory of that 
” supreme deity, in the wild and fierce appearance 
of the river The smill boat that followed us sank with all our 
provisions. Afterwards we procured fresh supplies on arriving at 
Patna. Tlie 'e the current proved so strong, that the boat could hardly 
move. J'ighting against this tremendous current, we passed Patna and 
reached Beiiare.s on the 6th Agrahayan. It had taken us nearly a 
month and a half to get to Benares from Calcutta. Early in the 
morning, taking all iny things from the lioat, I went in the direction of 
Sikrole, locking about me for lodgings, or some place to stay in. 
After going some distance, I saw an empty dilapidated house standing 
iri the midst of a garden. Some hermits were sitting there by the 
side of a wed, talking. I thought to myself this house must be a 
jiublic place where'anybody can stay, so I established myself there 
tvitli all ni,' belongings. The next day (jurudas Mitra, son of 
the well known Rajendra Mitra of Benares, came to see me, I 
wondered how he had come to know of my arrival here. I rose quick¬ 
ly, and cordially seated him by my .side. He said, "You have done us 
honour by having chosen to stay in this house of ours. This house 
has neither doors, nor curtains, nor any protection, and the night-air 
is cold. You must have passed the night in great discomfort. If I 
had known before that you were coming here, we should have had 
everything ■ead)'.” He was very civil and kiml, and insisted on 
making the jilace liabitable. I stayed ten days in Benares,—■ 
and was quite comfortable. On the lylh Agrahayan I left 
Benares in a stage coach. 1 sent liome most of my servants 
and only took two of them with me on the top of the 
carriage. These two were Kishorinath Chatterjee and a milkman 
of Kri.-lmagar. The ne.Nt evening, on reaching tlie right bank of 
Allalial)ad, I had my carriage hoisted upon a ferry-boat, for fear I 
sliould not get one early in the morning. I slept that night on the 
boat inside the carriage. Next morning the ferry-boat moved along 
leisurely, and reached the opposite bank at noon. On the sands 
underneath the Fort I saw several small flags flying; the pandas 
earn money by s.aying that these flags are hoisted in the heavenland 
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of the pilgrim’s fathers This is the holy land of Prayag; this is 
the famous Beni-ghat. At this spot on the riverside, people shave 
their heads, and give offerings on land and water to their ancest )ts, 
and distribute alms. As soon as my boat touched the shore, there 
was a regular invasion of pandai, who boarded it. One of them aid 
hands on me saying, “Come and bathe here and shave your head." 

I said, “I have not come as a pilgrim, nor will I shave my head.” 
“Pilgrim or not, give me some money” said another. “I sirall 
give you nothing ” I replied, “you are able to work, and earn 
your bread.” He said in Hindi “ 1 won’t let you go without giving 
me money, you must give me something.” I replied in the same 
language “ I shan’t give you money,, let’s see how you take 
it from me.” Upon tiiis he jumped from the boat on to land, and 
laying hold of the tow- rope, began to pull away hard with the others ; 
after pulling for some time he ran up to me in the boat, and said 
“Now I have done some work, give me money.” I laughed and 
gave him some money, saying “ That’s right.” It was past midday, 
when with some difficulty we reached the ferry on the left bank 
of the Ganges. Then, after going four miles, we found a bungalow, 
and rested there. After leaving Allahabad, 1 reached Agra on the 
22nd Agrahayan. My stage-coach used to travel day and night; in 
the middle of the day we would cook and eat our meal under a tree. 
At Agra I saw the Taj. This Taj is the taj (crown) of the world. 
Ascending a minaret, I saw the sun setting in the western horizon, 
making it one mass of red. Beneath was the blue Jumna. The pure 
white Taj in the midst, with its halo of beauty, seemed to have dropped 
on the earth from the moon. 1 started for Dehli on the ::6th 
inst. by river. In the cold of Pausha 1 sometimes bathed 
in the Jumna, and the blood froze in my veins. The boat 'vent 
its way, but I used to walk along the banks of the Jumna through the 
cornfields and villages and gardens, enjoying the beauty of nature. 
This filled my mind with great peace. In eleven days I reached the 
city of Mathura on the banks of the Jumna, and went immediately to 
see the town. There is a rest-house for hermits on the banks of the 
river. From it one of them called out to me in Hindi “ Come here 
and let us discuss the holy scriptures.” I was eager to see Mathura 
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at once, so I passed on ttien without givilig him any answer. 
On my way back I went to him. He brought out some manuscripts 
from his collection. I saw they were all Hindi translations of 
Rammohun Roy’s works. He began to recite the hymn of praise to 
Brahma “ sah'' contained in the Mahanirvan Tantra, I 

found that our religious tenets were very much alike. I was surpris¬ 
ed to meet a person like this on the roadside. I asked him to my 
boat, where he came and had his meal with me too, only I had 
to give him a little ‘"M/an.” Wliilst drinking this wine he repeated 

“he who drinks a drop of wine 
saves thirty million generations of ancestors.’’ He said “I have 
practised the rites with dead bodies.” He was a regular Tantrik. 
He slept that night in my budgerow, and rising early in the morn¬ 
ing began muttering all sorts of things, and only went away after bath¬ 
ing in the Jumna, After this I arrived at Brindaban. There I went to 
see the temple of Govindji, the famous fruit of Lala Babu’s muni¬ 
ficence, Tour or five men were seated in the high music-chamber 
attached to the temple, listening to the se/4r. They were rather startled 
to see thai. I did not bow down to Govindji. A month after leaving 
Agra, my t udgerow touched the sands of Dehli on the 27 th Pausha, 
I saw a great crowd collected everhead. The Badshah of Dehli was 
flying kite i there. There was nothing else to occupy him now, 
what was he to do ? Going into the town of Dehli, I rented a 
house in the bazar. Nagendranath had come there to take me back 
home. I was staying over the bazar on the high road in Delhi town, 
but he had been unable to find me, and had gone back home 
disappointed, I heard of this afterwards. Here I met Sukhananda 
Swami, a Tantrik Brahma worshipper, disciple of Hariharananda 
Tirthaswami. Rammohun Roy was a great friend of thi.'- 
Hariharananda, who used to stay in his garden-house, and whose 
youngest brother was Ramch.andra Vidyavagish. As soon as I 
arrived in Dehli, Sukhananda Swami sent me some grapes and 
other delicacies. I also sent him presents and went to see him. 
He in his turn came to visit me, and thus 1 came to meet and 
know him. Sukhananda Swami said “I and Ramraohan Roy are 
both disciples of Hariharananda Tirthaswami; Rammohan Roy 
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was a Tantrik like myself.” All the different religious sects 
claim Rammohun Roy for their own. The famous Kutab Minar 
is sixteen miles from here, I went to see it. This is a glorious 
work of the ancient Hindus. The Mussalmans now say it is 
the pillar of victory of the Badshah Kutabuddin, hence^ it is called 
Kutab Minar. As the Mussulmans have defeated the Hindus, 
so also have they destroyed their name and fame. Minar 
means a high column-like palace-tower. The Kutab Minar is 
nearly i 6 i cubits high. Ascending the topmost turret of the 
Minar, I was enraptured to see the marvellous vast plains 
beneath the semi-circular horizon, proclaiming the glory of the Most 
High. From here I went in a stage-coach to Umballa. Here I took a 
dooly and went to Lahore, taking only Kishorinath with me. 
Returning from Lahore I reached Amritsar on the 4 th Falgoon. 
It was then very cold there. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

AMRITSAR. 

Althougli I had come to Amritsar yet my heart was set on that 
Amritsar, that lake of immortality, where the Sikhs worship the 
Alakh Niran an or Inscrutable Immortal One. Quite early in the 
miiining, I hurried through the town to see that holy shrine of 
Amritsar. After wandering through several streets, I at last 
asked a passer-by where Amritsar was. He stared at me in 
surprise and said, “ Why, this is Amritsar.” ” No ’’ said I, 
“ where is that Amritsar where God is worshipped with 
sacred chantiag.” He replied ‘‘The Gurudwara oh, that is quite 
near, go this way.” Taking the road indicated, and going past 
the bazaar of red-cloth shawls and scarves, I saw the golden spire of 
the temple .shining in the morning sun. Keeping this in’ view, I 
arrived at the temple, and .saw a big tank, four or five times the 
size of the Laldighi in Calcutta. This was the lake. It is reple¬ 
nished by the waters of the river Irravvady, llowing through the canal 
ot Madhavapur. Guru Ramda.s had this line tank dug here, and 
called it Amritsar. Formerly it was called “Clrak,” Like an islet 
in the inidsi, of the lake, there is a white marble temple, which I 
entered by pas.sing over a bridge. In front there was a huge pile 
of books cC'Vered over with a particolored silk cloth. One of 
the chief S.khs of ihe temple was waving a plume over it. On 
one side, singers were chanting from the sacred books. Punjabi 
men and women came and walked round the temple, and 
having made their salutations with offerings of shells and flovvers, went 
away,—some slaj’ed and sang with devotion. Here all may come 
and go when they please—nobody asks them to come, nobody tells 
them not to. Christians and Mahomedans, all may come here, only 
according to the rules none may enter the bounds of the Gurudwara 
witli shoes on. All the Sikhs felt deeply humiliated and aggrieved 
l)y this rule being transgressed by the Governor-General, Lord Lytton. 
1 again went to the temple in the evening, and saw that the arati or 
vesper ceremony was being performed. A Sikh was standing in 
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front of the Books, with five-wick lamp in hand, performing the 
arati. All the other Sikhs stood with joined hands, repeating with 
him in solemn tones. 

qt, 

flicqrr si'fqsr i 

qtr, 

f-qraT, 

3iqt-wp?i 1qm fl% qi*! qrer 1 ” 

In the disc of the sky. 

The sun and moon shine as lamps, 

The galaxy of stars twinkle like pearls, 

The zephyr is incense, the winds are fanning, 

2\ll the woods arc bright with flowers. 

Oh saviour of the world, Thine ara/i 
Is wonderful indeed 1 Loud sounds the drum, 

And yet no hand doth beat. 

My soul is ever panting and athirst 
For the honey of Hari’s lotus-feet ; 

Give the waters of thy mercy to the chatak‘* Nanak, 

So that I may dwell in thy name. 

At the close of the arati, kai/a bho^ (a kind of sweetmeat) was 
distributed to all. The worship of God is carried on thus in the 
temple night and day for 21 hours, prayers being suspended for the 
last three hours of the night in order to cleanse the temple. In the 

• The chalak is a Ijinl said to drink no other water l)ut vain. 

q^wTlsfq ?|«ftifq fq^inq^if' qjj: 1 

’STtiqtw g 11 

Yrom lake and atreani all other creatures drink their fill. 

The Chatak bird, 0 cloud, fb-poiid.; upon thv Mill. 
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Brahma Samaj, we have prayers for two hours in the week only. 
And in the Sikh temple of Hari, there is worship night and day. 
It anyone feels restless and distressed, he can go there even at night, 
and pray and find peace. Tiiis good e.'cample should be followed 
by the Hrahmos, The Sikhs have no Guru or spiritual preceptor 
now. Their books occupy his place. Tlieir tenth and last Guru 
was Guru Govinda. It was he that broke up the caste system of the 
Sikhs, and introduced the custom of initiation amongst them 
which goes bf the name of *' Pahal,” and is still in existence. He 
who wants to became a Sikh must first perform the pahul. This 
custom is as follows ;—Sugar is thrown into a vessel filled with 
water, which is then stirred with a sword or knife, and sprinkled on 
those who arc to become Sikhs. They all then drink this sugared 
w.rter out of lie same cup. Brahman, Kshatriya and Sudra, all may 
become Siklis without distinction of caste. Mahomedans also can 
become Sikhj. Whoever becomes a Sikh is given the surname of 
Singh. The e i.s no image in this temple of the Sikhs. Nanak has 
said " lhapia ua jui, kUa na hot, dpi apa niranjana sot. He 
cannot be placed anywhere, none can make Him, He is that self- 
existent stainless one." Hut strange to say, liaving received 
these noble teachings of Kanak, and worshipping as they do the 
formless Brahma,—the SiKhs have yet founded a temple of Shiva 
within the precincts of tlic Gnrudwara, J'hey also believe in 
the god less Kali. It Is no easy matter for anybody to keep this 
Brahmic vow ,—"1 shall not worship any created thing, thinking it to 
be the supreme Ueily.’’ A great festival lakes place in this temple 
during the Holi.* I'he Sikhs then give themselves up to drink. 
Tliey take li(|uor. but do not smoke, do not even touch the hookah 
or chiilum. Many Sikh.s used to come to my rooms, and 1 used 
to learn the I'lurumuklii language and their religious doctrines from 
them. I did not find much religions zeal amongst them. I met 
one zealous Sikh, who said to me •’ If one died weeping, without 
liaving tasted the immortal nectar, what then I said weeping and 
iiioiirnirig for him would not be in vain. 

* Vaisimava Spring Festival. 


15 
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The lodgings I had found near Rambagan in Amritsar, were not 
in very good condition. The house was dilapidated, the garden 
was in ruins, the trees grew in wild disorder. But to my fresh eyes 
and fresh ardour, everything appeared fresh and new and beautiful. 
When I walked in the garden at sunrise, when the white, yellow and 
red poppies shed tears of dew, when the gold and silver flowers in 
the grass spread a carpet of gilded embroidery over the garden-land, 
when the winds of heaven came laden with honey to the garden, 
when the sweet echoes of Punjabi songs were wafted to the garden 
from afar,—it seemed to me like some fairyland of old. Some days 
the peacocks and peahens would come from the woods and sit on 
my terrace-floor, their long variegated tails drooping to the 
ground and colored with sunlight. Sometimes they would get 
down from the terrace and feed in the garden. I used to take some 
rice in my hand and go up to them fondly to feed them, but they 
would get frightened and fly away none knew whither, uttering their 
shrill cries, One day somebody warned me, saying “ Dont do 
that, they are very wicked. If they peck at all, they will peck at 
your eyes,” On a cloudy day I saw the peacocks dancing, with 
wings raised above their heads. What a wonderful sight! If I 
could play the vina I would have done so, in time to their dancing. 
1 found that the poets were quite right in saying that peacocks begin 
to dance with delight as soon as the cloudc gather, “ nrityanti s'ikhi- 
nomudd’’ This is not only a fancy of theirs. The month of 
Falgun passed away, and with the advent of the honey-month of 
Chaitra, the gates of spring were unbarred, and the south w'ind took 
advantage of this opportunity to mix the scent of the freshly-opened 
orange-blossoms with the scent of the mango-blossoms, and enliven 
the whole atmosphere with a wave of soft perfume. This is the 
breath of Him the Merciful. On the last day of Chaitra, I saw that 
the fairies had come, whence 1 know not, to the pond near ray house, 
and were playing about in the water like swans, with cries of delight. 
Thus the stream of time flowed swiftly and happily on. The month 
of VySaka arrived. Then I began to feel the heat of the sun. 
From the second floor, where I was staying, I came down to the 
first floor. But in a short lime the heat penetrated there also. I 
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said to the landlord, I can stay here no longer ; it is getting hotter 
and hotter, I shall go away from here. He said “ There is an under¬ 
ground room ; it is very pleasant there in the hot weather.” I had 
not been aware till then of the existence of a room under the ground- 
He took me down there, where there was a room exactly like the 
one above it on the first floor. Air and light entered from one side, 
and the room was quite cool. But I did not care about slaying in 
it. I could not remain like a prisoner in a room underneath the 
ground. I want the open air, and a spacious room. A Sikh said to 
me “ Then go to the Simla Hills,—that is a very cool place”. Think¬ 
ing this would be to my liking, I left for Simla on the 9th Vysikha, 
1779. After three days’ journey, leaving Tanjaur behind, I arrived 
in the valley of Kalka on the 12th Vyshakha. In front I saw the 
mountains barring the way. Their strange and charming scenery 
was displayed before me. I thought to myself with delight that 
to-morrow I shall ascend these, and leaving the earth, shall place 
my foot on the first step of Heaven. In this delightful mood 
I passed that night, slept happily, and got rid of the fatigue of the 
journey. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

SIMLA. 

But half the month of Vyshakha had pas.sed away, wlicn 1 look a 
jhampan on the morning of the 161I1. and began winding inv way up 
the hills. The higher I climbed, the higher did mv mind become. 
After a.scending for some licne, 1 sawth.it they were des.tending 
again with me. I want to rise higher still and higher, why tlien do 
these men take me down, tliouglu I. I'iie jhainpanis took me down 
the khud altogether, and put me down near a river. In front 
there was a higher hill, at the foot of which ran iliis little 
stream. It was then midday. 'I’he base of the fiills was so heated 
by the fierce sun, that I felt very uneasy. The heat of the plains can be 
borne, but this lieai was unbearable to me There was a small 
grocer’s shop here, where there was parched Indian corn for sale. 
It seeme-l to me that the corn must have got roasted bv this 

hot sun. We cooked and at'' our food hy the riwr. Lro sing the 

stream, we then began ascending the hiil in front, and reached 
cooler regions. Wc spent the night at a place called Haripur. 
Beginning to travel next morning, wc had our meals under a tree at 
noon, and arrived at the haz iar of Simla in the evening. l,\y J/>ampan 
remained in the bazaar, and the shopkeener.s si.ued at me. T got out 
■I the jhnmf'an and h-rmiyU' ,u tin hmgs in their shops. 

. comiuo.ir)!! Ki-i.oiii . ■ e .ti r c.- wc.. .0 look for lodgings, 

; luer .'..r ngina ,'in: ' r\ , j ir, soon came and 

.i. k In, ii'c e. !lt i. 1 ..I.., . .0 • .inay, .Several Bengalis 

■eie tinployed there, in iiiy ul wii .111 ciine to .sec me. Peary Mohun 
b.o.crji came to emiuire after me every day. He was employed in an 
F.iiglish sliop there. One day he said to me, “ There is a verv 

r uu i'n! w.iu rfall here, whicti f can take you to sec if you care t<» go.” 

. ; : v.ii die khii.I wi.h him ii) see it. In the course of descent 1 
saw tlicue were hutnau hahiui-ms here, interspersed with grain-fields. 
Here cows and buffaloes were grazing, there hill-women were thre¬ 
shing paddy,—I was surprised lo see this. This was the first time I 
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came to knoA' that there were villages and fields here as in our 
country. Thus looking about us, we reached the lowest part of the 
khud, and ha 1 our jhampans set down, as they could go no further. 
Taking our niountaia-sticks in hand now, we came slowly down to the 
waterfall below the rocks. Here the water was falling from a height 
of 300 cubits and foaming profusely at the obstruction offered by the 
stones, and the c\irrent was flowing swiftly downwards. I sat on a 
stone, and watched this play of water. As the cool spray of the 
waterfall lout lied my boiiy, perspiring from the exertion of descend¬ 
ing the khud ,—IT felt everything grow dark, and slowly lay ilowii 
on tlie rock, senseless. Shortly afterwards I came to myself and 
opened my e,cs I saw my friend Pearymohun Banerjee’s face was 
quite pale, ai il Ut; was gazing at me sorrowfully, not knovving what 
to do. I at cmce recalled our situation to mind, and laughed to 
give him courage. After thus seeing the waterfall, I came back to 
my lodgings. The Sunday after that some of us again went to the 
banks of tliat waterfall for a picnic. I went and stood inside the falls, 
and the water fell on to my head from a height of 300 cubits. I 
stood there for fiva minines, anrl the icy spray of water entered rny 
body througri every pore. Tlien I came out. But I thought it 
was gre.at fun, and went in again. So that I had my bath in the 
wateifall. \\ e had a most enjoyable picnic in the mountain woods, 
and returned to our lodgings in ihe evening. There had been 
something wrong with my left eye before, and the next morning 1 
found it was red and swollen. T cured my eye-disease by fasting. 
On the 3rd 01' Jaistha, after getting rid of this indisposition, the 
vigour of health maile me feel very happy in body and mind. 
Pacing to and fro in the open rooms, 1 was thinking that I could pass 
mi' whole li e happily in this Simla house. At this juncture I 
saw some pec pie running in the road below my rooms. Seeing 
this I asked t iem. what is the matter ? why arc you running so hard t 
But without replying, one of them waved his hand to me .as much as 
to say “ Fly fly.’’ I asked, why should I fly ? But there was 'none 
to answer ; all were an.xious for the safety of their own lives. 
Unable to understand what was up, I went to Pyari Babu for 
information. I saw that he had made a big mark on his forehead 
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with plaster from the wall, and havina; brought the sacred thread out 
from his neck, was wearing it over his chapkan. His eyes were red 
and his face downcast. As soon as he saw me he said “The Gurkhas 
respect Brahmins,’’ “ What is the matter I asked. He replied 
“ The Gurkha soldiers are coming to pillage Simla. I have decided 
to go down the khud.'' “Then I shall go with you loo’’ 1 said. 
This made him pull a longer fice. His idea was to seek refuge in the 
khud alone—if both of us went together, it would make the hillmen 
more covetous, and put our lives in danger. Guessing what was 
passing in his mind, I said, “No, I shall not go down the khud.’’ I 
returned to my lodgings, where I found the door locked. Being unable 
to enter, I began to walk up and down the road. Soon after Kishori 
came and said “ I have buried the money-bag in the ground near the 
oven, and heaped firewood on it, and I liave locked the Gurkha 
servant inside the room ; the Gurkhas will do no harm to a Gurkha.” 
“ That is all night,” I said ‘ but what are you doing to save your 
ownlife.^ ’ He replied “I will get into this ditch by the roadside when 
the Gurkhas come, so that no one will see me.” I went up an ascent 
to see whether the Gurkhas weie really coming or not, but coidd 
see nothing from there. A notice had been given to the effect that 
should the Gurkhas come to attack Simla, guns would be fired to 
warn everybody. Shortly after 1 heard the sound of heavy gunfire. 
Then surrendering myself to God, I began to pace thejroad. Night 
fell, yet there was no disturblucc; 1 went home and slept peacefully. 
On waking in the morning I found that I was alive, and the Gurkhas 
had not come to attack us. On going outside I found armed 
Gurkhas posted at the Government Treasury and other offices, 
and in the streets. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THREATENED ATTACK BY GURKHAS. 

On the I St. day of Jaishtha news came to Simla, that owing to 
the mutiny of tiie sepoys, a terrible massacre had taken place at Delhi 
and Meerut. On the and Jaishtha, the Commander-in-chief General 
Arson, after having clean-shaved himself, mounted a country pony 
and rode up to Simla. There was a Gurkha regiment stationed 
very close to Simla, and on his way he ordered their captain to 
disarm them. The Gurkhas were innocent, and had no connection 
whatever with the sepoys. The sahibs imagined that black sepoys 
were all one, and thoughtlessly ordered the Gurkhas to be disarmed. 
As soon as the captain ordered the Gurkhas to lay down their arms, 
the}' thought themselves insulted and dishonoured. They thought 
they were going to be disarmed first and then blown to pieces by can¬ 
non, and with this idea they all became united in thought and deed, for 
fear of their lives. They disobeyed the captain, and did not laydown 
their guns. Moreover they secured and bound the English officers, 
and came to attack Simla on the 3rd Jaishtha. At this news the 
Bengalis of Simla began to fly with their families in fear and terror. 
The Mussalmans of the place thought that they were going to regain 
their supremacy. A tall white Irani with a huge beard came from 
somewhere or other, and in order to please me said “ They have 
made the Mussulmans eat pork and the Hindus cat cows ;—we shall 
see now what becomes of the Feringhees.” A Bengali came up to 
me and said “ You were safe and sound at home, why did you come 
here amidst all this disturbance. We have never seen such a dis¬ 
turbance before.” 1 said “ I am alone, there is no fear for me. But 
those who are iiere with their families,— it is for them I am anxious. 
Their danger is great.” I'he Englishmen of the place, in order to 
defend Simla, .issembled on a high liill with their ladies, and guarded 
it all round. But instead of looking to their guns, they gave them¬ 
selves up to drinking, merry-making, shouting and boasting up there. 
It was Lord Hay, the cool-headed and able Comraisslonfer of the 
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place, who saved Simla. When the gunfire announced the arrival 
of the Gurkha troops in .Simla, he, dismissing all fear for his 
own life, appeared liat in hand salaaming before that body of 
soldiers, who were like a herd of wild elephants without a driver,— 
appeased tlieni with soft words of assurance, and put them in 
charge of the 'rreasury and other (jffices witli a trustful lieart. 
The sahibs were higlily indignant with Lord Hay for this, and said 
“ Lord Hay has not acted wisely, he has placed our lives and 
property and honour all at the mercy of our rebellious enemies, 
and has cast a slur on the British name by showing sucli weak¬ 
ness to them, ff he had left it to us, we would have driven 
them away.’’ A Bengali came and said to me '■ Sir, tliough 
the Gurkhas have got all their rights, yet they are not appeased. 
They are abusing the English right and left.” 1 said “ I'liey have 
no shepherd, they are soldiers without a captain, let them rave, they 
will soon cool down.” But the sahibs were ejuite overcome wdth 
fear, and in their despair they determined that, since the Gurkhas liad 
occupied Simla, Higlit was the only means of saving their lives, and 
to this end they began flying from Simla. At midday I saw many 
Englishmen running in terror down the khud without jhampan or 
dandi or horse, or escort of any kind. Who was there to lielp or 
look after anyone else ? All were taken up with their own safely. 
By evening Simla was quite dcserled. That Simla w'hich had been 
full of the sounds of men. now became silcuii and still. Its broad 
sky was filled only w'itli the cawing of crows. Since Simla had 
become empty of human beings. I too would liave to go perforce to-day. 
Even if the Gurkhas did not molest us, yet the hillinen might come 
up from the khud, and rob us of everything. But wliere could 
bearers be found that day 1 was not so frightened as to be com¬ 
pelled to fly on foot (lom Simla, if no bearers were to be had. At 
this juncture a dark tall man with red eyes came up to me, and said 
“ Do you want coolies I saiii “ Yes 1 do.” '■ How many V’ ” I 
want twenty.” “ Very well, I shall bring them, you must give me 
/jiicksheesh," .saying which he went away. In the meantime I engaged 
a (/oo/y for myself. After dinner I lay down in an an.idous frame 
of mind. It w.as midnight when I heard cries of “ Open the door. 
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open the door ” acconopanied by ban}{ing at the door. They made 
a great noise. My heart began to beat fast ,—1 was seized with a 
great fear—perhaps the Gurkhas would take my life now. I opened 
the door in trepidation, and saw that the tall daik man had come 
with twenty coolies, and was shouting for us. I was freed from all 
an.xiety for mj/ life. They slept in my room the whole night as my 
guard. God’s mercy towards me was made plainly manifest.' 
Day broke, and I made ready to leave Simla. The coolies said 
they wouldn’t go unless they got money in ad''ance. In order to 
pay them I ;iegan calling out “ Kishori, Kishori," but where was 
Kishori ? The money for daily expenses was with him, and I had 
a box full oi money with me. I had thought I would not show 
such a lot of money to the coolies. Rut there was no Kishori, and 
the coolies would not move without money. So I opened the box 
there and gave Rs 3 to each, and Rs. 5 to the headman. At this 
moment Kishori turned up. “ Wiiere had you gone away at 
such a time of danger.^” I asked. He sxid “A tailor wanted 
4 as. too much for making my clothes, so it took a long time to settle 
with him.” I got into that dooiv and proceeded to another hill 
called Dagshahi. After travelling the whole day, the coolies set me 
down in the evening near a waterfall, while they drank water and 
beg.an to talk and laugh amongst themselves. Not being able to 
understand a w ord of their speech, I thought that perhaps they were 
conspiring to kill me and take all that money. If they were to throw 
me down the k/n/dirom this lonely forest, nobody ..ould know. This 
proved however to be only a false alarm of my own imagining. Having 
drank water and regained strength, they pul me down in’a bazar 
at midnight ; after passing the night there I again went on. Some 
loose stiver and copper coin had fallen from my pocket and become 
scattered on the bed, which the coolies picked up and brought to 
me. This inspired me with the greatest confidence in them. . 4 t noon 
I reached Dagshahi. They put me down by ,a tiled hut, and went 
away. Kishori came up to where I was, in the evening, I got a 
tumbledown room to stay in, and a rope stretcher to lie down on. 
In this I passed the night. Then in the morning I rose and went 
to the top of the hill. There I found that the English soldiers had 
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made a circular fort, by placing empty wine-boxes all round. A 
flag was flying from it, and a soldier was standing below, drawn sword 
in hand. Quietly scaling that wall of boxes, I entered the fort and 
went up to the soldier in some fear, thinking that he might 
perhaps use his sword on me. But he asked me in a very sad 
and dejected manner “Are the Gurkhas coming here f” “No, 
they have not yet come here” I replied. I came out from there and 
found a small cave, inside which I sat in the shade. In the 
evening I came down to the foot of the hill, and slept in that room. 
It rained a little that night, and the room was no shelter at all, 
Water fell through the broken roof. Thus the days and nights 
wore on in my forest exile. Two Bengalis, a Ghose and a Bose, were 
employed in the post-office here, after their return from the Kabul 
War. They came to see me. Bose said, “I narrowly escaped 
with my life, on my way hack from the Kabul War. In the 
course of my flight I saw an empty house on the road to 
Kabul, entering which I hid myself on the top of a sort of loft. 
The Kabulis found me out there, and very nearly killed me, I 
managed to come away alive with the greatest difficulty. Here again 
comes this fresh trouble.” As long as I stayed there, Ghose used to 
come and make enquiries every day. One day I asked “Well Ghose, 
what news to-day.” “Not very good news” he replied, "They have 
set fire to the mails.” Next day I asked, “What news to day Ghose?" 
He said “To-day the news is not very good. The rebels must be 
coming to-day from Jullundur.” One never got good news 
from Ghose. Every d.ry he would come with a long face. I spent 
eleven days in this way, in great anxiety. Then news came that 
Simla was safe, and there was no longer any fear. 

I began to make preparations for going to Simla. On sending 
for coolies, I was told there were none to be had. They had de¬ 
camped for fear of cholera. I got a horse, on which I mounted and 
started in the afternoon. After coming a short way, I stayed the 
night at a halting-station, and 'rode on again the next morning. 
Kishori was not with me. The heat of the sun in that .month of 
Jaistha was very fierce on the bare hills. I longed for a little shade, 
but there was not a single tree to give it me. My throat was parched 
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with thirst, but there was not a soul near to hold my horse for a 
minute. After going on in this state till midday, I came to a bunga¬ 
low. Tying up the horse near by, I went in there to rest, I was asking 
for a little water, when a runaway lady whom chance had brought 
there, moved by fellow-feeling in adversity, sent me some butter and 
hot potatoes and a little water, by partaking of which I allayed my 
hunger and thirst, and revived. I reached Simla in the evening. 
Standing in front of the door I called out “Kishori, where are you ? 
are you there ?” and Kishori came and opened the door. I returned 
to Simla from Dagshahi on the i8th day of Jaishtha. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


A JOURNEY FURTHER NORTH. 

On iny return to Simla I said to Kisborinath Chatterjee, “ Within 
week I shall travel further north towards the higher ranges. You 
must accompany me. Order a jhampan for me and a horse for 
yourself.” ‘‘Very well sir,” he replied, and set about making the 
necessary arrangements. The 25th. Jaishtha was the date fixed 
for our departure from Simla. I got up very early that morning 
and made reaiiy to .start. Mv jlhunpan was at the door, and 
the coolies all present. " Where is yoitr horse ? ' I asked Kishori. 
“ It’ll be here just now, it 'll be here just now ” he kept on saying 
looking anxiously towards the road. An hour passed, and )et 
no sign of his liorse, I could not stand thi.s delay and hindrance 
in my journey any longer. I saw that Kishori was unwilling to go 
further north with me for fear of the great cold. I said to him 
“ You think I shan’t Ire .thle to go on my travels alone, if you don’t 
accompany me. I dont want you, you can stay here. (live me the 
keys of mv boxes and trunks.’’ Taking the keys from him I went 
atid sat in the jhampan, and said. “ Take up the jhampan.” 
The jhampan was raised, ihe coolies carried iny luggage along, and 
the bewildered Kishori stood there dumb-founded. With feelings 
of delight and enthusiasm I passctl through the bazaar, looking about 
me, and left Simla behind. On arriving at a certain hill, after travelling 
two hours, I found tiial the bridge leading to the neighbouring hill was 
broken, there was no further roadway. The jhampanu put down the 
jhampan. Must I then go back from this point The jhampanis 
said “ If you can cross the bridge by walking along the broken edge, 
we can go down the khu 1 with the empty jhampan and catch 
you up on the other side.” I was so full of ardour then, that I nerv¬ 
ed myself to carry out this proposal. There was jtist room for plac¬ 
ing one foot on the ledge, but no support for the hands on either side, 
and a terribly deep khud below, which by the grace of God I crossed 
over safely. By God’s grace verily “ the cripple can cross mountains ” 
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and I was not thwarted in’my determination to travel. Thence I 
began to ascend the mountain gradually. It rose up quite straight 
like a wall to s tch a height, th.it from there even the kdu trees in the 
khud below ap'pcared like small .shrubs. Close by there was a 
village, from which some tigerish dogs ran out barking. In front 
the stark steep hill, below the awful khnd, overhead the threatening 
dogs. In fear and trepidilion I traversed this dangerous road. 
After mid-daj, on arriving at an empty traveller’s bungalow, we 
stopped for the day. I had no cook with me. The jhampanis 
said “ Our bread is very sweet.” 1 took'one of their cakes made of 
Indian corn tnd oats. A portion of that was my meal for the day, 
and was quite enough for me. “ Rukhd snkhd gumki lukrd land ba 
aloud kyd, ser diya to road kyd.’’* After a little while sorne hill- 
people came up to me from the village hard by, and began to dance 
about in great glee with various contortions of the body. I noticed 
that one of them had no nose, his face was quite flat. “ What’s the 
matter with yc'ur face ” I asked. lie said “ A bear slapped me on 
the face,” and pointing to a road in front of me, “ the bear came 
that way, and as I went for him, he took off my nose with 
his paws.” How he danced, and how he enjoyed himself with that 
broken f.ice ! I was greatly pleased with the simple nature of these 
hill people. Leaving this place the next morning, 1 reached a hill¬ 
top in the afti;rnoon, and stayed there. A lot of village people came 
and sat round me. They said “ Our life here is a very hard one. 
When it snows, we have to wade knee-deep through the snow at all 
times, and during harvest-time hoars and bears come and spoil our 
crops. At night we keep watch over our fields from the top of a 
bamboo-rick. ’ Their village was sitiuated in the k/iud of that hill. 
They said to me ” Come to our village, there you will be comfortable 
in our home, here you will suffer great inconvenience.” But I did 
not go to thei: village so late in the evening. The hill-track could only 
be climbed with great trouble, so in .spite of my eagerness I was 
deterred by toe difficulty of the road. Women were scarce in their 
p.irt of the country. Like the Pandavas all the brothers marry one 

* A jiioc-c of dry Ijreatl, with or without salt what matterWhen you 
have given your head, why cry over it? 
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wife, and the children of that wife call them all father. I stayed 
on the hill-top that night and left in the morning. That day the 
jhampanees travelled till noon, and then put down the jhampan, saying, 
'•The road is broken, we can’t go any further.” What was to be 
done The hillside was a sheer ascent, without footpath even. The road 
was broken, and beyond there lay only stones piled on stones. But in 
spite of the dangerous road I could not go back. I began to walk 
up that broken road over the stones—a man supporting me from 
behind by the waist. After trudging upwards like this for three 
hours, I came to the end of the broken road, and found a bungalow 
on the top. Inside there was a sofa, on which I lay down as soon 
as I got there. The jhavipanees went to the village and brought me 
a cup of milk ; but over-exertion had taken away my appetite, and I 
could not drink it. As I had thrown myself on the sofa, so I lay 
the whole night, without rising once. In the morning I felt a little 
stronger, the jhampanees brought a cup of milk which I drank and 
then left the place. Going higher up I reached Narkha.ida that day. 
This is a very high peak, and I found it exceedingly cold. 

The next morning, after taking some milk, I started on foot. 
Soon I came to a deep forest, through which the pathway led. Some 
broken rays of the sun pierced through the foliage and fell on the 
path, enhancing the beauty of the scenery. As I walked 
along I saw huge old uprooted trees lying prone here and there 
on the ground, many a young tree also had been burnt by the forest 
fire and come to grief ere its prime. After walking a long way, I got 
into the jhampan and penetrated further into the forest. Looking 
through it as I ascended the hill, I could see only mighty trees 
covered with dense green foliage, without a single flower or fruit. 
Only on a certain kind of big tree called the Mu, a sort of ugly 
green fruit is to be seen, which even birds do not eat. But the 
various kinds of grass and plants that grow on the hillside are very 
beautiful, and countless flowers bloom thereon in profusion. 
White, red, yellow, blue and gold, blossoms of all colours 
attract the eye from all directions. The mark of God’s most 
skilful hand seemed evident in the grace and beauty of these 
flowers, and their stainless purity. Though these did not 
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possess a scent equal to their beauty, another kind of white rose 
bloomed in bunches throughout the wilderness, and made the 
whole forest-land fragant with perfume. These white roses were 
only a clusser of four petals. In some places the chanidi (Jasmine) 
also gave forth its scent. Here and there the small fruit of the 
strawberry shone like bits of red stone. A servant who was with 
me gave me the flowering branch of a creeper. I had never seen 
such a beautiful (lowering creeper before,— my eyes were opened and 
my heart became full-blown. I saw the Universal Mother’s hand 
resting on those small white blossoms. Who was there in this forest 
to inhale the scent of these flowers or see their beauty,—yet with 
what loving care had she endowed them with sweet scent and loveli¬ 
ness, moistened them with dew, and arrayed them on the 
creeper. Her mercy and tenderness became manifest in my heart. 
Lord when stich is thy compassion for these little flowers, what 
must be the extent of thy mercy for us! Thy mercy will endure in 
my heart and soul for ever and ever. Thy mercy has pierced my 
soul so ileeply, that even though I were to lose my head, it would 
never depart from within my heart. 

w'-s" ) j' y ix* K'S* 

j Ja 

■’j.;’ 3 ' j" -tU ^ 

I repeated this verse of Hafiz aloud the whole day on my way, 
and remained steeped in the waters of his mercy till evening, when 
shortly before sunset I reached a peak called Sunghri. How and 
when the day passed away I knew not. From this high peak 
I was enchanted with the beauty of two mountain ranges facing each 
other, of which one hill contained a deep forest, the abode of bears 
and suchlike wild animals. Another hill was colored gold from top 
to bottom with ripe fields of wheat. Scattered upon it at long 
distances were villages consisting of ten or twelve huts grouped to¬ 
gether, shining in the sun. Some hilLs, again, were covered with 
short grasses from head to foot. Other hills by their very naked¬ 
ness heightened the beauty of their wooded neighbours Each 
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mountain was standimj serenely in the pride of its own majesty, with¬ 
out fear of anyone. But the way-farers on its bosom were in a 
state of-continual fear, like the servants of a king,—one false step 
meant destruction. The sun set, and darkness began gradually to 
steal across the earth, still I sat alone on that peak. From afar the 
twinkling lights here and there upon the hills alone gave evidence 
of human habitation. 

The next morning I began to descend on foot the hill that was 
wooded. It is as easy to go down as it is difficult to climb a hill. 
On this hill there were only forests of kelu trees. But it should not 
b« called a forest, for it was better than a garden. The tree 
is straight and tall as tiie devadaru. Its branches reach up to the top, 
and are decorated with tir-like leaves, growing thickly, but each one 
no bigger than a needle. Covered with dense foliage, and outspread 
like the wings of a big bird, its branches bear the weight of a great 
load of snow in winter, )et instead of its leaves getting seared and 
faded by the snow, they become more vigorous, and remain ever- 
green. Is this not wonderful ? What work of God is not wonderful ! 
From the foot of this hill to its top, these trees stand quietly in rows 
like soldiers. Is it possible for any garden made by human hands 
to possess the grandeur and beauty of such a sight ? These kelu 
trees have no flowers. They are forest-trees, and the fruit they bear 
is of a very inferior kind, still we gain much benefit from them ; for 
they produce tar. After walking some distance 1 got into the 
jhampan. On the way I saw a waterfall suitable for bathing, so 1 
bathed in its frozen ice-cold water and gained fresh vigour, and 
purified myself by worshipping Brahma. A liead of goats and obis 
were passing by ; my jhampani caught hold of a milch-goat, and 
brought it to me saying “ We can get milk from this,” I got only 
a quarter of a seer of milk from it. I was surprised to get my 
accustomed milk after prayers on the roadside, and drank it with 
thanks to the good God. “ Sabdmt yiyakd (u?}i ddld so mat visara na 
Jai." May I not forget that thou art the giver to all creatures. I 
then walked on. At the end of the wood I came upon a village, and 
was delighted to find once more ripe fields of wheat, oats and other 
crops. Here and there were opium fields. In one field women 
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were cutting- the ripe crops contentedly, in another the peasants were 
drawing the plough over the earth in expectation of future harvest. 
Gening into the Jhiimpan again on account of the sun, I reached a 
hill called Boali nearly at midday. This was much below Sunghri. 
At the foot of this hill was the river Nagari, and close by, under the 
other hills, flowed the river Sutlej. From the top of Boali hill the 
Sutlej appeared only a yard wide, and glittered like silver-leaf in the 
rays of the sun. On the banks of this river there is a town called 
Rampur, which is celebrated here, as being the capital of the Raja 
who is lord of all these hills. The hill on which Rampur is situated 
could be seen close by, but to go there one would have to traverse 
many downward tracks. This Raja was about 25 years of age, 

and knew a little English. From Rampur the Sutlej passes 
through Sohini, the capital city of the Rana of Bhajji and then 

dropping to Bilaspur it leaves the mountains and flows through the 
Punjab. 

The day before, I had continually descended from Sunghri 
to Boali, to-day also I began descending the hill in the morn¬ 
ing, and reached the banks of the river Nagari in the after¬ 

noon. The mighty current of this stream, dashing against 
the huge elephantine rocks contained in its bosom, becomes 

fierce and foamy, and with a thundeting sound rolls on to meet, the 
sea, by command of the Almighty. From both its banks two 
mountains rise up straight to a great height like immense walls, and 
then incline backwards. The rays of the sun do not find room enough 
to remain hen; long. A cfiarming bridge was hanging over the 
river, by means of which I crossed over to the other side and rested 
in a neat and clean little bungalow. This valley is very pretty and 
very lonely. Within twenty miles of it there is not a single human 
being or habitation. Only one man was living there with his family- 
in one room, a’hich was not a room, but a cave in the rocks. Here 
they cooked, and here they slept, i saw his wife dancing joyfully 
with a baby on her back, and another child of hers running about 
laughing on a dangerous part of the hill, and his father sowing pota- 
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toes in a small field. God had provided every thing necessary foi 
their happiness here. Kings sitting on their thrones rarely found 
such peace and happiness as this. In the evening 1 was walking 
alone on the banks of this river, charmed with its beauty, when I 
looked up suddenly and found parvato vahniman ”*—the hill was 
lighted up with' flarnes. As the evening wore on and night advanced, 
the fires also began to spread. Like arrows of fire, a hundred 
thousand sparks fell swift as stars, and attacked the trees below, 
down to the banks of the river. By degrees every tree cast off its 
own form and assumed the form of fire, and blind darkness fled afar 
from that spot. As I looked upon this wonderful form of fire, I felt 
the glory of that Divinity who dwells in fire. Before this, in many 
a wood I had seen charred trees that bore witness to forest-fires, 
and in the night I had seen the beauty of fires burning on distant 
hills, but here I was delighted to see for myself the origin, spread, 
growth, and arrest of a forest-fire. It kept burning all night; when¬ 
ever I woke up at night I saw its light. When I got up in the morn¬ 
ing, I saw many charred trees emitting smoke, and here and there 
the all-devouring ravenous fire burning in a dim and exhausted man¬ 
ner, like the lamps remaining in the morning after a festive night. 
1 went and bathed in the river, pouring w'ater from it over my head 
with a brass pot. The water w'as so icy-cold, that it seemed as if 
the brain in my head got congealed. My ablutions and prayers over, 
I drank some milk, and left the place. Again ascending continually 
since the morning, I reached a terribly high peak called D&run 
^terrible) Ghat at noon, and saw in front another monstrously high 
snow-clad mountain crest, which with head upraised like an uplifted 
thunder-bolt proclaimed the awful majesty of God. Arriving at Darun 
Ghat on the first day of Ashad, I saw snow falling from the clouds 
clinging to the snowclad mountain in front. Even for Simla people 
snowfall in Ashad is unusual, because before the end of Chaitra 
the Simla hills divest themselves of their snow-worn drapery, and in 
Vaisakk put on their lovely spring dress. On the and Ashard I 
descended from this hill to another hill called Sirahan. There is a 
house here belonging to the Rana of Rampur. who sometimes 

* Thu (irat turm uf the Indian Byllogiaiu. 
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comes there to enjoy the cool breezes rvhen the heat in Rampur be¬ 
comes excessive. In the hot weather the foot of the hills is hotter 
even than our part of the country,—and it is only on the mountain- 
top that the air is cool all the year round. I-eaving this on the 
4 th Asiai I returned safely to my .Simla lodgings on the t 3 th by the 
grace of (lod, and knocked at the closed door. Kishori opened it 
and stood before me. “Why, your face is ijiiite black" f said. “ I 
did not remain here.” He answered, “ When 1 disobeyed your orders 
and was unable to accompany you, I was filled with remorse, and felt 
miserable. I couldn’t bear to stay here any longer so I went down 
the hill to Jwalatnukhi. There 1 was roasied by the flames of 
Jwalamukhi and the heat of the yaiitha sun. That is why 1 have come 
back black in ihe face. It has served me right. As I have sowm 
so I have reaped. I am much to blame, and have given you great 
offence. I cannot hope that your lionor avill let me stay with you 
any more,” 1 laughed and said “ Vou need not be afraid, 1 forgive 
you. Stay with me as you used to.” 

He said ‘AVhen I went down I left a servant liere in these lodgings, 
but on my return I found he had decamped. The doors were all 
shut, on opening them and entering the house 1 saw ilnat our clothes 
and boxes were all there, he had taken noiliing away. I came here 
only three davs ago.” 1 was startled to hear this. If I had arrived 
three days eailier, I should have been put to great inconvenience. 
My heart overflowed with gratitude to think how many physical 
dangers God had delivered my body from during these twenty 
days of mountaineering, how many sublime lessons of patience 
and fortitude, piety and unworidliness he had taught my mind, and 
how much He had purified and elevated my soul by His delightful 
companionship. I saluted him reverently, and going inside began 
to sing His praises. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

LIFE AT SIMLA. 

The rainy season now commenced in ilie Himalayas, and God’s 
waterworks came into play night and day. Hitherto 1 had al¬ 
ways seen clouds overhead, now I saw white vaporous clouds 
rising from the foot of the lowest hills. I was surprised to see 
this. Gradually they enveloped the hill up to the top, and 
surrounded by clouds I actually saw the kingdom of Indra as 
imagined by the seers of old. Shortly afterwards rain fell and the 
clouds cleared. Again they rose like cotton-wool from the hills and 
covered everything. Immediately after there was rain, then again the 
sun shone forth. During the heavy rains of Sravana, perhaps a fort¬ 
night would pass without the sun being vi.sible. Then everything would 
he so wrapped in clouds, that it seemed as if there was nothing 
in creation except myself, and with me there was only God. At this 
time my mind easily became detached from the world, and iny soul 
naturally became collected, and rested in the Supreme Spirit. In the 
month of Bhadra there was a great noise of rushing waters amidst 
the matted locks of the Himalayas, its spilugs were all full-bodied, 
its waterfalls let loose, its roadways dillicult to travel. In AswUt 
there is not much display of autumn here. From the month of Karlik 
one began to feel the cold wind to be too cold for one’s bare body, 
and before the month of Agrahayan was half through, one morning 
after getting up I came out and saw with delighted eyes, that 
the hill from top to bottom was covered with snow. The lord 
of the mountains had robed himself in a garment of silver white. 
For the first time I drew in a breath of ice-cold air. As time passed 
on, the cold increased. One day I saw snow falling like light 
carded cotton-wool from the black clouds. Having only seen 
frozen water before in the sh.ape of ice, I had thought it to be heavy 
and hard as stone, but now 1 found it to be thin and light as wool. 
By shaking one's clothes the snow falls off, leaving them drv 
as before. On awaking one morning in the month of Pausha, I 
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found that three or four feet of snow had fallen and blocked all 
the roads. Coolies came and cleared a path by cutting through the 
.snow, anci tlntn traffic was resumed. Overcome by curiosity I 
walked on the snow-clad road, and did not give up iny morning 
promenade, ^ry leeling of elation and delight made me walk so far 
and so briskly, that I began to feel hot in the winter amidst the snow, 
and my under-clothing got wet with pers|Mration. This is a proof of 
my bodily health and strength at that time. Every morning I used 
to walk a great distance thus joyfully, and then take tea and milk. 
At noon, whi st bathing f would pour iced water with my own hand.s 
over my head. For a .second the blood in my heart would stop 
circulating, taen again it would go on witli redoubled quickness, 
and instil greater vigour and energy into my body. Even in the 
cold of Pimsha and Maqhii, [ would not allow the fire to be 
lighted in m) room. 1 followed this rule in order tofind out for myself 
how much cold the human body is capable of bearing, and to acquire 
habits of endurance and fortitude. At night I used to leave my 
bedroom wiridows open ; and I enjoyed the cold night wind very 
much indeed. Wrapping myself in a blanket, and sitting up in bed 
oblivious oi. all else, 1 .spent half the night reciting hymns and 
tiie verses of ilafiz— It is the holy man who keeps avvake, not the 
man of pleasure nor the sick man. “ He who knows Brahma, who 
contemplates Brahma, who drinks the nectar of delight in Brahma, 
who loves Brahma,—he it is that wake.s." 

“ The lamp that turns night into day, in whose chamber is that 
lamp It has burnt my life to ashes, to whom has it brought 
delight ? ask 1.” 

Ttiose nights in which I felt His intimate companionship, I 
repeated aloud in ecstasy ;— 

0-1 kU*'**'^ O ^ La ^.JLfva 

Do not bring a lamp into my audience-hall to-day. To-night, 
that full moon my friend is .shining here.” 
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The nights I spent thus delightfully, and in the daytime remained 
plunged in deep meditation. Every day till noon I sat rigidly with 
folded limbs, and concentrated my mind on the deliberation and 
examination of the first principles of the soul. Finally I came to 
this conclusion, that thoughts which were opposed to first principles 
could not be entertained in the mind at all. The latter were 
not any man’s individual way of thinking, they were universally 
true for all time. The authenticity of first principles did not 
depend on anything else, they were self-evident, and proved them¬ 
selves, since they were founded on spiritual consciousness. 
Relying on these first principles, the ancient sages of the Upanishads 
have said g l” This is the glory 

of that Supreme Deity, by whom the wheel of this universe is made 
to revolve. Deluded by ignorance, some scholars say it is by the 
laws of nature,—by the blind force of matter; or some say tha't, 
without any cause, it is by the force of Time alone that this wide 
world goes round. But I say—it is the glory of that Supreme Deity 
alone, by whom this universal wheel is being turned. 

qftij'infl'Pti: i 

g HIRit II 

tn'sgwffl ii All this world had 

issued forth from the living God, and exists by the power of the 
living God. “tr^ ?r?I 31»!T»rf r This 

divine being, maker of the universe, and sublime of soul, dwells 
forever in the hearts of men. These irrefutable truths concerning 
first principles have overflowed from the pure hearts of the Rishis. 

The tree that stands in front of us, we see and touch, but we can 
neither see nor touch the space in which it stands. In course of 
time the tree puts forth branches, and leaves, and bears flowers and 
fruit; we see all this, but cannot sec the thread of time which runs 
through all. We see the power of the life-force by which the tree is 
enabled to draw sap from its roots and nourish itself, the force which 
operates in every vein of its leaves,—but that force we cannot see. 
That conscious being, by whose will the tree has received this life- 
force,—He him.self^pervades the tree through, and through, but Him 
we cannot see. gflSfW *t i’’ “ This secret 
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spirit exists in all creatures and in all things, but He is not 
revealed.” The senses perceive only outward things, they cannot 
perceive that which is inside,—shame on them. 

“ruTfg wfsr 5!ra»!r!T TOs- qiufq sfWiiTiJTsi, i 

The self-existent God has made senses face outwards. Hence they 
see outside things alone, not the soul within. Sometimes a wise man, 
desirous of immortality, closes his eyes and sees a spirit dwelling in 
alt things.” Hearing this injunction, laying it to heart, and ponder¬ 
ing deeply upon it, I saw God, not with fleshly eyes, but with the 
inner vision, from these Himalayan Hills, the holy land of Brahma. 
This was given me by the Upanishads I “All things 

enveloped with God,” I enveloped all things with God. 

3TiST?r i” “ I have come to know that 
great sun-coloured being beyond this darkness.” 

Jo j) ^*0 M 

*0^ ^^1 jtjkC 1^00..., 

Henceforward I shall radiate light from my heart upon the world, 
since I have reached the sun, and darkness has vanished. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

A VISIT TO TUE RAN A OF 
Towards the end of Magha, when I was absorbed in meditation 
on Brahma, a man of quality came to see me with gold bangles on 
both wrists. “ I am the minister, the vizier of the Rana of Bhajji. 
The Rana Sahib has sent me to invite you, he wishes to meet you. 
Bhajji is not very far from here, and I will make suitable arrange¬ 
ments for a comfortable journey.” 1 accepted his invitation, and 
the date of departure was lixed. The vizier came to fetch me on 
the appointed day. We began descending from Simla to the valley 
below, he on his horse, and I in my jhampan. The descent was 
never-ending—the lower we went the fuither down we had to go. 
Then when we came to the river bank, 1 knew we should have to 
descend no further. On the banks of this river Sutlej, lay Sohini, 
the capital of the Rana. We arrived there in the dusk of evening. 
The next morning l entered the palace. The people there took 
me first of all to the quarters of the royal Guru. Before I 
had reached the dour, the royal guru Sukhanandnaih came and 
welcomed me with open arms, and taking me upstairs made me 
sit by him. This was the Sukhanandanath I met at Dehli, who used 
to stay with his guru Hariharilnauda Tirlhaswami in Rammohun 
Roy’s garden. He was a Tanttik Brahma worshipper. He believed 
in the Adwatla creed of the Mahanirvana tantra. Hearing that I 
was in Simla, he had asked the Rana to send me an invita¬ 
tion. He had hoped to have a jolly time in my company, feast¬ 
ing and drinking, and thought that we should be drawn together 
by feelings of conviviality and friendliness. He did not know that 
I didn’t touch wine, and that in my opinion drinking was not right, 
—Give not wine, take not wine, touch not wine at 
all. Their merriment and high spirits were damped by my inability 
to join in their carousal. They were greatly disappointed and grieved 
at this, and charged Kishori with making separate arrangements for 
my food. Sukhananda expressed great dissatisfaction with the Sanskrit 
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commentaries 1 had written on the Kathopanishad, and said that 
they were not in agreement with Sankaracharya’s commentaries 
tlierefore they were not to be held in esteem. He showed me a Hindi 
translation he had made of the Book of Brahmadharma, and request¬ 
ed me to publish it. When I took leave of him, he came 
downstairs with me, and asked me to see a room on the first floor 
On entering ii I saw a beautiful print hanging on the wall in front 
with “Om rh/m, ” wiitten in big gold Devanagri characters in the 
middle. Sukhaninda entered this room very reverently, He also 
said ‘‘We have built a Kalighat here on the banks of the river, 
like the Kaligiiat there in Calcutta,” but I said I couldn’t go to 
see it. Then I bid him good-bye, and went to see the Rana. 
Chairs were arranged in a spacious hall, in which the Rana greeted 
me with his courtiers. He made me sit down on a chair, the others 
also sat in separate chairs. Soon after the Rajkumar, like Kumar 
himself, came and adorned the audience-hall. The Rana Saheb said 
to me ‘^'he Kumar is learning Sanskrit, examine him a little,” upon 
which the Kumar s.ud “1 have gone through the whole grammar.” 1 
said ” Tell me, what form will the words ‘ ganga udakam' take 
in Sandhi T’ '■ Gangodakam ” he replied, quickly and loudly 
.\fter taking leave of the Rana I returned to my rooms, and had my 
bath and breakfast. 

Next morning I went alone for a walk on the banks of the river 
Sutlej. It was about as broad here as the river Jalangi in 
Krishnagar,—its waters were as blue and bright and clear as the sea. 
Like the poet Valmiki’s river Ta/r/ard, " sajjattdndm yathd manah" 
was an apt simile for the waters of the river Sutlej here. I crossed 
the ri\er on a vater-skin. Wooden boats were of no use in this river, 
because big rocks were embedded in its course. Water-skins were 
the only possible means of crossing over. On reaching the other 
side I found the water there as hot as the Sitakunda of Monghyr. 
Particularly strange is the fact that, as the river swells and broadens 
in the rains, and occupies the place of the hot water, the latter also 
advances in a line with it and remains hot along the bank. I saw 
many sick people had come to bathe there. They say it cures many 
kinds of diseases. 
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The head of the mountain landlords was the Raja. Next came 
the Rana, then the ihakur, and last the zeviindar. Here the 
zemindars are the tillers of the soil. The zemindars of Hindusthan 
are.in the same hard case. In the hills the Raja and Ranas have 
more power, and it is they who govern the tenants. At the time 
of their marriage, the bride is given away with girl companions. 
The son born to the Rani becomes the Raja or Rana, and those born 
to the companions live in the Raja’s family, and are supported all 
their life. The daughters born to the companions are known as the 
companions of the Raja’s daughter, and have to bestow their life and 
youth on the husband of the princess. What a shameful business ! 
The Raja and the Rana have many Ranis, and thus many compa¬ 
nions. When the one husband dies, they all remain shut up like 
prisoners, and cry all their lives. There is no means of deliverance 
for them. 

1 stayed there for a week. Then I took leave of the Rana and 
royal guru, and began ascending towards Simla. f)n the way I 
entered a forest, where I saw the Rajkumar, with jewelled ear-rings, 
diamond necklace, strings of pearls and handsome clothes on, going 
about hunting from one part of the woods to another. In the rays 
of the sun his fresh young face glowed and looked very charming. 
He seemed to me just like a forest god. One moment I saw him, 
the next he plunged into the woods;—now he was near, then far 
away, now down below, again up on the hills. I climbed up 
the narrow broken foot-path with great difficulty, and arrived safely 
in Simla, On the roads up there I found snow lying, even in that 
month of Falgoon. The trees and plants were all faded and sapless, 
and their branches rattled in the wind like the hollow shoots of the 
bamboo. As the month of Chaitra came to an end, the whole land 
blossomed forth into a lovely garden. Again I saw the new year. 
A year had been spent in the same rooms which I had entered last 
year in Vaishakh, Now I left these bazar lodgings, and rented a 
bungalow in a beautiful and quiet spot on the top of the hill, which 
I liked very much. On that hill-top there was only one tree, which 
became the friend of my solitude. In this month of Vaishakh, after 
mj' noonday meal, I used to. wander through the gardens of alt the 
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empty houses. How can my countrymen of Bengal understand 
the mystery of walking about under the midday sun of Vaishakk, with 
a woollen overcoat on ? Sometimes I would spend half the day ab¬ 
sorbed in contemplation, sitting on a stone slab near some lonely hill. 
One day during my wanderings I came upon a path leading through 
a wooded hill, and immediately began to walk along it following the 
impulse of the moment. It was then four o’clock in the afternoon. I 
was so taken up with walking that I went on and on without stopping. 
One footstep succeeded another, but I was not aware of it. Where 
I was going, how far I had come, how far I should go,—that I did 
not calculate. After a losig time I saw a way-farer, who went in the 
direction opposite to mine. This interrupted the course of my 
meditation,—and I returned to consciousness. I then saw that it 
was evening and the sun had set. Must I not retrace the whole 
long way ? I turned and walked back quickly, but Night also 
gained quickly on me. Hill forest and glade, all were covered with 
darkness. Like a lamp in that darkness the half-moon accompanied 
me on my journey. No sound was to be heard on any side, save 
that of my footsteps crackling on the dry leaves of the road. A 
solemn feeling was aroused in my breast, together with that of fear. 
With thrilling heart I saw the eyes of God within .that forest. His 
sleepless gaze was fixed upon me. Those eyes were my guide in 
this difficult path. Fearless in the midst of many fearsome things, 
I reached home before eight o’clock at night. This gaze of His 
has become rooted indelibly in my heart. Whenever I fall into 
trouble, I see those eyes of His. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A DIVINE COMMAND AND PERILOUS JOURNEY 
HOMEWARD. 

Again the clouds and lightning of Sravana and Bhadra began 
to display their pageantry, and successive showers of rain beat on the 
hills. By that eternal Being’s behest, the weeks, months, seasons and 
years revolve in their course,—nothing can resist His ruling power. 
At this time I used to wander about the rocky caves, and enjoy the 
varied and marvellous l)eauty of the rivers and waterfalls. In the 
rains these mighty torrents carry huge blocks of stone along. 
Nothing can obstruct their impetuous course,—they forcibly fling 
aside whatever comes in their way. One day in the month of 
Aswin I went down the khud, and standing on the bridge of a river, 
was filled with wonder to see the indomitable strength and playful 
whirls of its current. Oh! how pure and white is the river here. 
How naturally clear and cool its waters. Why then does it dash 
downwards in order to deprive itself of this purityThe lower it 
goes, the more will it become defiied and tainted by the dirt and 
refuse of this earth,—why then does it rush headlong in that very 
direction ? But what power iias it to keep still for its own sake ! 
By command of that All-ruling One, though it be stained with the 
dirt of the earth, still it has to humble its pride and take a down¬ 
ward course, in order to fertilize the land, and make it yield grain. 
1 was musing thus, when suddenly I heard the solemn command¬ 
ment of the guide within me—“ Give up thy pride, and be lowly 
like this river. The truth thou hast gained, the devotion and trust¬ 
fulness that thou hast learnt here,—go make them known to the 
world.” I was startled ! Must I then turn back from this holy land 
of the Himalayas } I had never thought of this. After having gone 
through so much trouble to detach myself from the world, must I again 
return to it, and be one with worldly people ? My mind took a down¬ 
ward course. I remembered the world, I thought of the home to 
which I should have to go back, my ears would be deafened by 
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the noise of the world. This thought blighted my heart, and I 
returned to my rooms in a dejected frame of mind. With night no 
song came to my lips. I lay down with an uneasy heart,—and 
could not sleep well. I rose while it was yet dark, and found my 
heart trembling, and beating hard. I had never felt like this before, 
and was afraid I might fall seriously ill. Thinking it would do me 
good, I went out for a walk. After walking a long time I came 
home when the sun had risen, yet my palpitation did not stop. Then 
I called Kisiiori and said, “ Kishori ! I shall not stay in Simla any 
longer, send for a jhanipan.” While saying ihese words 1 found my 
palpitation subsiding. Was this then the medicine I needed ? All 
that day I went on making the necessary arrangements and prepara¬ 
tions for going home,—and that gave me relief. The palpitation 
ceased, and I felt all right. It was God’s command that I should 
go back home,—could man’s will hold out against that ? At the 
slightest prc'test against that command, one’s very physical nature 
revolted,—such was His ordinance. “ Hukum andar sab koi, 
bdhar hukum na koi," Could I possibly stay in Simla any longer? 
My senses were then saying to me “ What a lot of trouble you 
have given us during these two years. In spite of all our entrea¬ 
ties and prayers you have not gratified even a single harmless 
impulse of ours ; now wx have become weak, and cannot serve you 
any longer.' Whether my constitution was weak or strong, it didn’t 
matter; how could I stay on in Simla? His will was my law. 
Harmonising my will with His, I made ready to go home. Strength 
inspired my mind. There were still many dangers on the road, and 
rebel bands lurked still in various places. But I did not give way 
to all these fears. As the river’s mighty current rolls onward in spite 
of obstructing stones, so did I also not pay heed to any hindrance 
whatever. 

On the ist of Kartik, the Vijaya tenth day of the moon, my 
jhampan, dandi and horse were all ready on the high road of Simla 
bazaar. My countrymen and friends gathered round me very 
sorrowfully to bid me good-bye. After taking leave of everybody, 
I got into my jhampan and started. On the Vijaya day Simla 
cast me forth. It is very easy to go downhill, and 1 soon reached 
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Kalka at the foot of the hill. The night passed, and in the morning 
I saw the beautiful sunrise, which cheered and brightened my heart. 
Leaving Kalka I came to Panjour. Here I found there were grand 
doings in a garden. Hundreds of fountains were in play, they seemed 
to have gained new life, and joyfully spouting water, imitated the 
rains by their continued showers. I had never seen such beautiful 
fountains before.* Thence I went to Umballa, and hiring a push- 
push travelled in it day and night. The nights were moonlit, the 
full moon of autumn bloomed in the sky, a cool breeze blew across 
the open fields. Looking out of the carriage I saw horsemen 
riding beside it. For fear of the rebels, Govt, had given orders for 
outriders to accompany the carriages at night, to ensure the safety 
of passengers. From this 1 guessed the dangers of the road, and 
felt rather perturbed. At midday the carriage stopped at a place 
near Cawnpore to change horses, and I saw that many tents were 
pitched in a field there, crowds had collected, and a bazaar had been 
opened, I sent Kishori for some food, and he got me buffalo’s 
milk. What bazaar is this? I asked. He replied, they are taking 
away the Badshah of Delhi captive, hence this bazaar. On my way 
to Simla I had seen him happy, flying kites on the Jumna sands, 
and on my way ba I found him a captive, being led to prison. 
Who can tell what fate will overtake anybody in this dissolving 
sorrowful world ? After a long and dangerous journey from Simla 
I arrived at Cawnpore, where the railway line had been opened. 
Getting up early in the morning, I took some tea and hurried to the 
station. Kishori came back from the station and said,” Tickets can’t be 
had. The wounded soldiers from Delhi are going in to-day’s train 
so there is no room for anyone else.” I went to the station myself 
to make enquiries, A Bengali stationmaster seeing me exclaimed ” 
Oh, is it you ? Here, stop the train. I thought it was some¬ 
one else.” He said “ I shall give you a ticket, and 1 have power 
to stop the tiain and let you get in. I am an old, pupil of your 
Tatwabodhini grammar school. You have often given me prizes 
at the examinations. My name is Dinanath.” He gave me a ticket. 
1 got into a first-class carriage with the officers and left Cawn¬ 
pore. At three o’clock we reached Allahabad. The station had not 
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then been built. Our train stopped somewhere on the road, 
and from there we got down and walked. After going a distance 
of six miles, we reached the traveller’s bungalow of Allahabad, which 
was quite full. There was no room for me there. I had a chair 
with me ; 1 sat on it under a free and kept my things there. Kishori 
brought a jir of water for me from the dak-bungalow. I said to him 
“ Go anfl take rooms for me in Allahabad City and come and fetch 
me ; I shan’t touch anything before I move into lodgings.” Kishori 
went away, and shortly after a carriage drove up. Two men with 
their cloths round tlieir necks, got down from it and said to me 
” Our red house is near the Fort. If you will deign to stay there, 
sir, we shall feel highly honoured ; we are now in mourrting for our 
father.” 1 accompanied them to the red house. They had a house¬ 
hold god, from whose offerings dal and roll came for me in the 
evening, I was then feeling very hungry, and thought the food 
extremely good. I ate it all with great relish, and was hoping to 
get some more, but nobody thought of offering me any ! After 
partaking of this consecrated food I took my rest there that day. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE RETURN HOME. 

The next day I saw Government had posted placards in the 
streets of Allahabad for travellers, saying “ Govt, is not responsible 
for the lives of those who want to go further east.” This notice 
made me feel very disturbed in mind. 1 heard that Kumar Singh was 
still fighting in Dinapore. If a land journey was so full of dangers, 
would travelling by boat be safer, I wondered. Thus thinking I 
went for a walk on the banks of the Ganges. Thence I saw smoke 
issuing from a steamer, which was on the point of starting. I ran 
and got into it, and asked the captain where it was going. He said 
“ A steamer has stuck on the sands a little way off in midstream, 
and this steamer is now going to haul it off; after returning here it 
will go to Calcutta three days later.” I then expressed my eager¬ 
ness to secure one of its cabins. “ This steamer has been chartered 
by Govt, to carry the sick and wounded soldiers to Calcutta ” he said 
“ and passengers cannot he accomodated here. But I can take you 
if you can get an order from tlie Brigadier-General.” Taking him at 
his word, after much searching I hunted up and presented myself at 
the Brigadier’s office, which was a big bungalow. He was then very 
busy with other matters, -and asked me to come the next morning. I 
couldn’t make out whether morning meant early morning or ten 
o'clock, so I presented myself at his door early in the morning. I 
waited and waited till lO o’clock, when he called me to his office. I 
made my request to which he replied “ The soldiers will go by this 
steamer, and none but their families can be accomodated with them.” 
I said “ Since Government are warning passengers against travelling 
by land, and 1 am getting an opportunity of going safely by boat with 
their people, why should you not let me go?’’ The Brigadier 
had thought that 1 might be one of the rebel party. On hearing 
this, he asked me who 1 was. I told him I knew Lord Hay and 
others in Simla, and introduced myself more fully. He then 
wrote a letter to the captain of the steamer, asking him to give me a 
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cabin, The steamer had come back in the meantime, and was ready 
to go to C.ilcutta. I went and gave the Captain the Brigadier’s letter. 
But now he said “ What’s the good of this letter ? There is not a 
single cabin vacant on board, how can 1 give you one ?” “ If no 

cabin is to be had, I shall go on deck; take the hire of a cabin, and 
let me go on the deck.” Hearing our altercation, t'he captain of the 
cargo-boat attached to the steamer came up and said “ There is no 
cabin available in the steamer, but 1 am willing to let the cabin I 
occupy in the boat.” ” Alright” I said “ I will pay you the money, 
you give me your cabin.” “ Go and get your things” he replied, 
'■ meanwhile I shall put the cabin in order for you.” Delighted 
with his Oder, f hastened to the red house and brought all my 
things. M> old friend Nilkania! Milra gave me a basket of sweets 
f .)r the journey, which came in very useful. The steamer soon left 
for Calcutta, But on reaching Benares an impediment occurred. 
The captain got a telegram to say that a second steamer was coming 
for this cargo-boat, and this one would have to go back and fetch 
another cargo-boat. The captain was much disturbed on receiving 
this telegram, and kept saying ‘‘ I shall give up Government service, 
there is no knowing what orders they’ll give next. To have to go 
back after coming all this way,—this is outrageous,” The Captain 
was anxious lo go home,—and if the steamer went away leaving the 
cargo-bo,at behind, the ladies and gentlemen on board would have lo 
return also, so they all pul their heads together and decided that 
there was nothing in the telegram which obliged them to leave the 
cargo-boat on that very spot. When they met the in-coming steamer 
they would give it the cargo-boat and go back. Perhaps they might 
reach Calcutta before meeting it. The Captain agreed to this 
proposal, and set out towards Calcutta. While on board, I saw 
in the papers the news of the death of my youngest brother 
Nagendranath. Grieved at this sad news, I absent-mindedly left the 
deck and went inio my cabin to fetch something, and as I hurriedly 
left the cabin with it my foot found no resting-place. Without 
taking another step forward I instantly leaned backwards and fell 
into the cabin. The sailors ran up with cries of dismay and saw 
ihat one of my legs was hanging in the hold and the rest of my body 

I (1 
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was lying in the cabin. “ Did you not see that we had taken up the 
boards in front of the cabin in order to haul up the luggage ?’ 
they said. No, I had not noticed it, I had thought the passage was 
all right as usual. Had I taken another step, I would have fallen into 
the hold fifty cubits deep, and smashed my head to pieces. That day 
my life was saved. But “ the robber of the world sleeps not, do not 
think yourself safe from him, if he doe.s not steal to-day, he will 
steal to-morrow." 

j jl cj—•! 

)jji i.< 0—1 3jy*l yi 

On nearing Rampur Roalia, we saw a steamer coming along, 
trailing clouds of smoke. At this the captain stopped our steamer, 
the approaching steamer also .stopped, and both cast anchor there. 
The ladies and geotletnun went and saw that this steamer was a small 
one, and had very few cabin.s, which would not accommodate them 
all. The men might manage to stay somehow or. deck, but what 
would the ladies do ? The captain went to see the military surgeon 
and other men in the cargo-boat, and asked them to give up ilieir 
cabins. The military surgeon was a plain-spoken man, and said. “ 1 
have given up my cabin many a time to please the ladies, but have 
never got so much as a ‘thank you’ for my pains.” None of the men 
agreed to give up their cabins to the ladies, at last the captain came 
and entreated me, saying, “ There is no room for the ladies, they 
would be much obliged if you would kindly give up your cabin.’’ I 
did so with the greatest pleasure. At this the captain was very pleased, 
and said " The English gentlemen refused to make room for the 
ladies, though they are their own countrymen, but how generously 
you have done this for them,—we are alPmost grateful to you." I was 
not put to any fnconventence by giving up my cabin, as the captain 
and others made very nice arrangements for my comfort on deck. I 
slept at ease at night on deck in the open air. I sent Kislioii home 
in advance by boat, in order to tell them I was coming, because it 
would take some time to change steamers at Rampur and make 
other arrangements. The next day we started and on the ist of 
Agrahayana 1780 1 safely arrived in Calcutta. I was then 41 years old. 
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Ne’er shall I forget thy mercy all my life, night and day will it 
remain entwined within my heart. 

Namastestu Brahman, Namastestu.—Saluhdon lo Thee, 

O ! Brahman. 



APPENDIX. 


A. THE POITA* CONTROVERSY. 

In a letter addressed to my father by Keshnb Chandra Sen and 
hi.s friends on the 19 th June 1864, the following changes in the 
mode of conducting divine Service in the Samaj were projiosed : — 

1. That no minister or preacher of the Samaj should retain 
any mark of caste or .sectarian distinction whatever. 

2 . That honest, upright and learned Brahinos only be 

allowed to occupy seats on the Vedi. 

3 . That the hymns, expositions, sermons etc. should be 
expressive of liberal sentiments. No expression of 
disapprobation or slander must be used in them 
against any sect or religion ; they should express a 
fellow feeling towards all. 

In the event of the aforesaid suggestions not being adopted, an 
alternative was proposed viz, that certain other days for public 
worship in the new form may be fixed for the benefit of the generality 
of Brahmos. 

The letter concludes in these words :— 

This compliance on your part will doubtless settle the present 
dispute and establish union among the Brahmos in place of the 
discord which has now arisen among them. Should you feel un¬ 
willing to comply with this request, you will oblige us by giving 
your advice as to the best means of establishing a separate .Samaj 
for ourselves. 


Krshub Chandra Sen 
and five others. 

2 yrr/ Ju/j/ 


\\'’earing tlio Briiliniitvical thr(:.-.nl liy Mini.stvrs of tlu' Rraliiiio Saiiiaj. 
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Substance of the Reply :— 

I received your letter of the 19 th Ashad, expressing dissatis¬ 
faction wi h the present mode of conducting worship in the Samaj and 
proposing certain changes therein. Your desire for a change is 
natural an f betokens a progressive spirit. All institutions have to 
adapt themselves to altered conditions and environment or they are 
bound to languish and decay. Change and adaptability are the 
law of growth and progress. The only question is, whether the 
changes proposed by you are really called for in the present 
condition t f the Samaj. This I now gladly proceed to consider. 

Your first projiosition is that “ No minister or preacher of 
the S.imaj should retain any mark distinctive of Caste or Sect.” 
I do not suppose tiiai you intend thereby to abolish ,surname.s or 
similar indications of Caste or Sect. Your contention, I presume, 
only applies to the rVearing of the Brahniinical thread. J cannot, for 
several reasons, give my consent to your proposal and the reasons 
why I dissent are these :— 

Long before any question of Anushthan had arisen, the only 
distinctive feature of the Samaj was the. Monotheistic worship con¬ 
ducted in il. Those who had the courage to join in that worship 
had to undt rgo every kind of persecution, like the more advanced 
Brahmos of the present day. You must remember that the zeal 
and patience of the old class of Brahmos have paved the way for 
the reforms advocated and adopted by yourselves. There are many 
both among the old and new members who had not been able to 
advance in the path of Anushthanic reform, yet neither they nor 
you are the objects of my disregard. What I desire is simply this : 
that the old and the new members of the Samaj do combine then- 
forces, so that their united strength may sustain the Institution and 
that your examples may strengthen and encourage those that are 
lagging behind. Your mutual spirit of antagonism and separation 
will, I fear, te to the disadvantage of both parties; you will lose in 
strength and stability as tiiey in courage and progress. This will be 
as painful to me personally as detrimental to the interests of the Samaj 
and I consider it my bounden duty to prevent the adoption of 
me-asures likely to bring about such a calamitous result. Besides, it 
would undoubtedly savour of gross partiality on my part if I should feel 
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disposed to slight the older members by conceding to your terms. 
Nor is it possible for me to deprive men of privileges which they have 
acquired and enjoyed all along under rules enacted from the begin¬ 
ning and which are still in force. Should you be generous enough 
to bear with their infirmities and act in co-operation with them, with 
loving hearts and minds, as with your elder brothers, you wilt no 
doubt be able to do greater service to our common cause than were 
you to act in the manner you now pro|)o.se. The aim and object 
of both the parties is the s'aine ?’is. to secure the well-being of the 
Samaj, though you may differ as to the method of carrying om 
your objects. 

It is superfluous for me to notice your .second and third pro¬ 
posals, because the Samaj has been alway.s trying, according to its 
lights, and is ever ready to act ii[) to the principles enunciated by 
you. 

You request, in the ne.xt place, that, in the event of my declining 
to accede to your snggestion.s, a certain day in the week other than 
the day now observed may be specified for service in the new form 
for the benefit of the general body of llrahmos. By this it would 
appear that you refer to the Brahmos who are dissatisfied with the 
present state of alfairs. 1 cannot admit that your views are shared 
by the majority of Brahmos, On the contrary the number of 
those disagreeing with you would appear to be much larger than 
the party you repre.sent. If you mean by Brahmos 'in general' 
the entire Brahmo Community, and ask for the appointment of some 
other day for their benefit, such a request seems to me to be alto¬ 
gether unreasonable, for the days already fixed for the Divine 
Service are not for Brahmos only but also for the Non-Biahmo- 
Public and those that attend such service have all expressed them- 
.sclves perfectly satisfied with the manner in which the proceedings 
are conducted. 

If it be, however, your desire that some other day he set apart 
for the purpose on belialf of your small party, I am really sorry 
that I cannot comply with this request. You say that "this will he 
good for both parties and that sncli a step is likely to introduce 
Iiarmony in place of discord now reigning in the .Samaj". Rut I 
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cannol ayree. lean clearly foresee that the result will be quite the 
contrary of what you contemplate. Instead of promoting harmony it 
will accentuate the discord, 1 had once before made a rule that some 
of you si.oulconduct the Service on the first vVediicsday of every 
month, in which case you would have been enabled, without requir¬ 
ing another day far special worship, to carry out your schemes of 
reform. But to my great disappointment, you declined to attend ; 
and 1 now see no way of union unless you join together in worshiji 
as before 

With regard to your proposal to establish a separate Samaj, I 
can only say that the more such Samajes are established for the 
worship of One God, the better for the whole country. However, in 
accordance with the instructions of ihe illustrious Ram Mohan Roy, 
the founder of the Samaj, my advice to you is that the Service 
should be conducted in such a way that it may uplift the intellect, 
heart and soul towards God and may help to infuse righteousness, 
love and purity into the hearts and minds of the worshippers. 

Being prevented by the aforesaid reasons from giving my 
consent to your proposals, I beg that you will not be displeased with 
me. Ma)' peace and prosperity wait on you and God be with you 
alwit}S.* 

Your well-wisher 
J.)ebendra Nath Tagore 

* I’liu i iigiiial lelter-s are given in Uiu nrigiiiiil Autobiography—Appuinli 
Part It Ijy l.Viyaiialli Blia.vtri. 

Adi Urahiiio Samaj. 

.'i5. Upper Chitpiir Road, (Jaleiittn 

B THl-: SPECIAL MESSAGE OF THE BRAHMO SAMAJ 
AND ITS PLACE IN THE COMMUNITY, 

Tne Maharshi’s views on ilie above gathered from an addres 
delivered by him before the Brahmir Sammilan (Union) Sabh 
in 1867 . 

We are worshippers of Brahma, the Supreme Being. In thi 
we are at vna with Orlhodo.\ Hinduism, fur all our Shastras declar 
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with one voice the supremacy of the worship of Brahma, enjoining 
Image worship for the help of those who are incapable of grasping 
the highest Truth. 

Our first point of dij.i.;cuon is in the positive a.spect of cui 
creed wherein worship is defined as consisting in “Loving Him and 
doing the works He loveih"—this at once differentiates us from all 
religions and creeds which postulate a special or verbal revelation 
or wherein definite forms, liies or ceremonials are deemed essen¬ 
tial one way or the other. 

The negative aspect of our creed which prohibits the worship 
of any created being or thing as the Creator furiher distinguishes ns 
from all who are addicted to the worship of Avatars or incarnations 
or who believe in the necessity of mediators, symbols or idols of 
any description. 

We base our faith on the fundamental truths of Religion, 
attested by Reason and Conscience and refuse to permit man, book 
or image to stand in the way of the direct communion of our soul 
with the Supreme Spirit. 

This message of the Brahmo Samaj in the abstract does not 
materially differ from the doctrines of the jiure Theistic Bodies 
all the world over. Viewed historically and sociall), however, the 
Brahmo Samaj has the further distinction of being the bearer of 
this message to the Hindu people. This was the idea of its founder 
Ram Mohan Roy, this points to the duty incumbent upon ail 
Hrahmos of to-day, and will serve as the guiding principle in the 
selection of texts, forms and ceremonials us aids to the religious life. 

We are in and of the great Hindu Community and it devolves 
upon us by example and precept to hold up as a beacon the 
highest truths of the Hindu Sliasiras. In their light must we purify 
our heritage of customs, usages, rites and ceremonies and adapt them 
to the needs of our conscience and our community. But we must 
beware of proceeding too fast in matters of social change, lest we 
be separated from the greater body whom we would guide and 
uplift. 

While we should on no account allow any consideration of 
country, caste or kinship to prevent our actions being consistent 
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with our faith, we must make every allowance for, and abstain from 
persecuting or alienating, those who think differently from us. Why 
should we needlessly wound the feelings of our parents and elders 
by desecrating an Image which they regard with the highest rever¬ 
ence, when all that our conscience can demand of us is to refrain 
from its adc ration ? 

The Stef ring of this middle course is hy no means an easy task, 
but during iny long experience 1 have been led greatly to hope for a 
brighter future, by the sympathetic response of our orthodox brethr¬ 
en to tile ideal held up before them. 

The amount of conformity now-a-days expected by even the 
most orthodox, demands so little of us, that a little tact and common 
sense will in most cases be suflicient to obviate all friction. 

Nevertheless, great as are the claims of our land and our people, 
we must never forget that we are Brahmos first, and Indians or 
Hindus afterwards. We must on no account depart from our vow 
of renouncing tlie worship of Images and Incarnations, which is of 
the e.ssence of our religion. It is a sound policy on our part to 
sink our ii.inor differences, but on matters of principle no com 
promise is possible. Our Motherland is dear to us, but Religion is 
dearer, Brahma is dearest of all, dearer than son, dearer than ric! es, 
supreme over everything else. 

See Appendix II to the original Autobiography. 


0. RELATIONS OF MAHARSHI AND BRAHMANANDA 

LETTERS. 

nARJEEl.lNr,, 

;/// yuly, iSSj. 

Revk-Rkd Maharshi, 

From peak to peak of the Himalayas, I send you my respectful 
Pranams—do me the favour of accepting them. I am the same old 
Brahman ind of yours —your dutiful son and servant. You have 
given me a name of inestimable value—that name ‘Brahmananda.’ 
What greater fortune could that man want, who rejoices in Brahma, 
20 
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the Lord. By giving me that name, you have, indeed, endowed me 
with riches beyond measure—treasure ine-xhaustible. By your bless¬ 
ing I have enjoyed supreme happiness in communion with Biahma, 
Vouchsafe your blessing yet again, that I may enjoy a greater 
measure of peace and happiness in such communion, flow full 
of Joy is Brahma ! Hari, how sweet is he ! Can sorrow and anguish 
remain w'hen we see that benign countenance—life then becomes 
llooded with joy, and here on earth one enjoys heavenly b!i.5s. 
By your blessing, may all the men and women of India enjoy such 
bliss. Your soul is ever soaring towards heaven. Take, I beseech 
yon, the band of devotees wiili you by llie hand, bind Ibem with 
strings of love, that all may mutmt upwards with you. 

This is to inform you that I iiuen.i leaving this to-morrow. 

Ever yours, 
Keshub Chandra Sen 

See Appendix to original Autobiography. 

REPLY 

Ukloved Ba.AH.'w.i.NANri.v. 

A letter was delivered to me on ilie morning of the 30 tli Ashad ; 
from the familiar handwriting on the superscription I at once con¬ 
cluded chat it was from you, and on opening it how delighted was 1 
to find that it was indeed your letter. As 1 commenced reading, 
the picture of your sweet face arose in my mind. Bodily apart 
though we are, I gave my loving embrace to this mental picture of 
you, and was flooded with joy. 

With me you have been in entire sympathy. I have met no 
one so sympathetic as you, my Brahmanand. 

Hafiz has said somewhere regretfully :—“I have met no one who 
assents to my words.” If that mad poet had met a friend like 
you, he would no doubt have exclaimed :—'T don’t know what ecstatic 
elation has come over me.” 

Ages ago I gave you that name Brahmanand, and even now the 
spell of tliat name is over you. On you no word is misspent. 
How auspicious was the hour which united me with you. What- 
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ever untoward events may have happened, nothing has succeeded 
in severing our union. It has pleased God to delegate to you the 
task of uniting the devoted Brotherhood. You are engrossed in 
this work—no other work is so sweet to you as this. The Lord has 
lavished his gifts on you without stint; but you have put on the beg¬ 
gar’s garb, and yet are doing the work of myriads of wealthy men. 
When I ascend from this mountain of snows to the Abode of 
Immortal Bliss, I shall await you there—There the father puts off 
his fatherhood, the mother her motherhood—inequalities are at an 
end, and all are united in one common bond of love. 

Your devoted 
Debendra Nath Tagore 
Masuri Hills. 

FROM KESHUB CHANDRA SEN. 

Simla, 

2 /M Sepiemher, /6’Sj. 

pRANAM TO MV REVERED RATHER, 

I.ast year I made my Pranain, this year again I send you my 
respectful greetings from the Himalayas, whicti you will oblige me 
by accepting, I hear you are not enjoying good health. How I 
wish I were by your side to nurse you. Since a long time I have 
felt this longing—is there no chance of its being fulfilled ? My 
heart and soul are already united with you, still what I desire most 
is to serve you in person, and so satisfy the demands of filial rever¬ 
ence. H it be the will of the loving Lord that I should cherish my 
feelings from a distance, I bow to Ilis decree. I have now been 
enjoying to my heart’s content tlie sweet and charming sjiectacle 
of Brahma-lila. As days go by, I stand awe-struck before this 
dai;zling spectacle within and without. How wonderful ! I am led 
to think that a thing like this is unique in this world—'how for¬ 
tunate we are that we should be here to witness such a scene, 
which is one to be coveted even by the Devas, Who would have 
thought it possible that the Being who is without form—the great— 
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the Infinite—should manifest Himself in this manner. Now bv His 
grace such a glorious manifestation is in progress before the 
eyes of these poor unfortunate countrymen of mine. The Infinite, 
the Eternal Being is within our grasp. What was it in the past, and 
what do we now see ! The Himalayas have awakened. The 
stream of devotion is llowing onward from the Ganges. This land 
of Bharat has put on a new garb. New forms of beauty abound all 
over the country. The name of Brahma is being proclaimed in solemn 
tones in some places, in sweet strains in others. My heart cannot 
rest without sending forth a responsive echo. This is all the doing 
of Yogeshwara. In Yoga there is joy, in Yoga there is salvation— 
Yoga is the only thing the heart pants after. Come, father, let us 
drink deep of this Spirit of blessed Communion with the I.ord 
and giver of Life. 

Awaiting your blessings 
Your humble servant 
Keshub Chandra Sen. 

REPLY. 

DKaREsT Brahmanani), 

I cannot write much now, a few more days and I shall altogether 
cease to write. I feel that the time of my leaving this world is 
drawing near. At this supreme moment, I am sending you a 
Sioka from the Gita as my parting gift, be so good as to accept it. 
(The Sioka* is about the saving virtues of concentration of mind and 
meditation on the Supreme Being at the dying moment.) 

On Earth below, in heaven above, 

His glorious name resounds ; 

The Mercy of tl.e blessed Lord 
Thro' all the world abounds. 

By His grace you have attained Divine wisdom—Wonderful is 
your insight 1 Wonderful are your words ! Long may you live to 
spread the sweet name of Brahma throughout the land. “O Tongue 
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go forth and prochim His glory; Eyf, do not lose sight of His 
entrancingly beautiful countenance, gaze on it without ceasing." 

Vour sincere wcll-wi.sher 
Debendra Nath Tagore 
Masuri Hills. 

P. S. 

i shall be glad to get news of your health from time to time. 

clK9: I 

KTnrDJRi^ wasn 

^ ti qt f^«i‘ii 


This was tny fathers last letter to Keshub Chandra and here is 
Keshub’s 'ast letter in reply. 

Cawnpltr, 
f///i October, i8S^. 

I\Iy Pkanaws to the i kei- ok my Father, 

1 was detained by illness on the road, hence the delay in reaching 
this station. To-day is Thursday, 1 arrived here at 2 o’clock early 
in the morning. I was delighted to get your .affectionate letter of 
.■\shirbad on Tuesday. What should I write about my health 't 
1 don’t wish to make you anxious. I have no longer that health, 
that .strengtii I was wont to enjoy, liroken down, stricken by 
diseases, I am getting weaker, and weaker, and sinking day by day, 
I am now under a Hakim’s treatment. All this is His sport 
-it is His nysterious way of drawing one closer to Him. lam 
lost in perplexity, and can only look up to the .sweet face of 
the Cood Lord .Sweet is the garden of Yoga—there your 
beautiful bird Hafiz flits about. The sorrows and trials of life are 
without end, as yoti know well. But amid all sorrows and tribula¬ 
tions, there rtigns the True, the Good, the Beautiful. The light of 
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Lovd and Bliss seems to pierce through this Cimmerian darkness. 
The Lord’s mercy on this miserable creature has been manifold. 
What more should I say ? Accept my hearty thanks for your kind 
present. I shall be much obliged if you will write to me from 
time to time at your conven'ence .Anyway, I hope you will keep 
me in remembrance. 

Kver yours, 

Keshub Chandra Sen, 

My father wrote his last letter under the apprehension that he had 
not many more days of this life before him, and he wished long life 
to Brahmanand to carry out his important mission. It was however 
the unexpected that happened in this case, and Keshub was the first 
to pass away from this world. My father recovered from his serious 
illness, and was able to come to Calcutta and see his beloved 
disciple once more. The declining years of Keshub Chandra Sen 
were years of intense suffering, and full of many disappointments. 
His death came at last suddenly, though not unexpectedly. He died 
on January 8th, 1884, surrounded by his nearest relations and 
friends, my father being one of those that gathered round liis death¬ 
bed. 

Professor Max Muller writes of the relations of my father and 
his beloved Brahmanand in these terms ;— 

♦ “ His love for Keshub Chandra Sen had never ceased. They 
had been torn asunder by a torrent, l)ut in their deepest foundation 
they had always remained one. After Keshub Chandra Sen had 
been taken away from him by death, the old man addressed the 
following words to some friends who had come to condole with 
him :— 

" When I had him near me, I considered myself the master of all 
ihe wealth which kings ot the world could command. When I sal up, 
often till one or two o’clock in the morning, conversing with my 
departed friend, I never perceived how the time passed. The union 
between our souls is never to be destroyed.’’ 


• Biographical Esiaye, p. 84. 
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D.—SELFXT SERMONS* 

Sermons from the Rook of Vvakhyan —• 

I. 

God, The Creator. 

^ifm I 

In the beginning there was naught. Before this universe came 
into being, O Beloved, there existed the snt, the only reality, one 
without .1. second. He is the Supreme Spirit unborn. 

Nothing of this universe, so diversified in appearance, existed in 
the remote past; no sign o£ it was visible anywhere. There 
was only an all-pervading, dense darkness, “ ttH 
darkness alone existed, enveloped in darkness. He alone existed who 
is the light of darkness—the Supreme Spirit, the Essence (Sat), 
One only without a second. When there was no light, but only 
darknes.s, at that time the Supreme Spirit, whose light is of 
knowledge, shone in ail His glory. If all lights were extinguished, 
if the sun sei never to rise again, if all stars and planets were annihi¬ 
lated, the se.f-luininous Spirit would yet exist. He was manifest 
before creation; He exists now as the life of all creation, and should 
creation deiay in lime. He would still exist. He exists through all 
time—from eternity to eternity. “ He 

is the ordainer of the past and of the future ; He is the same to-day 
as he will be to-morrow. He alone is real, and in his hands he holds 
the events of the past and of the future. He is beyond time and 
space ; He is .subject neither to space, nor to time. It is He who 
has strung together all tlie worlds of this universe with the threads of 
time and space. The universe exists pervading all time and space, 
and all time and space with all the universe exist, pervading God. 

When there was nothing but darkness without end, that ancient 
Being alone existed, shining with the light of knowledge. What 
a profoundly solemn aspect did tliat time present! When, from 
tfie brow of a hill, during a dark night in the rains, we behold 
the sky black with thick clouds, with not a star or a planet visible, 
* From tho Book of Sermons—Brulima DJiarmer Vyakhyan. 
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a dead silence reigning over all Nature, and darkness all around 
us,—then with thrilling nerves, and mind deeply moved, we feel the 
presence of that self-existing Ancien; One, who alone was manifest 
in the light of His knowledge and truth, before the birth of the 
universe, in the midst of primeval darkness. 

I Naught was there 

in the beginning: the Lord willed, and all tlial is came into being. 
He created the effulgent sun, and darkness was dispelled. After that 
night of incalculable ages, with what wonderful beauty did that fir.st 
morning shine forth ! Piercing through lliat long and silent night, 
whence came the newborn InminarvHow did it come to be 
clothed with its thousand rays, and to illumine all the corners of the 
sky ? It was only by the will of that First Cause, the Lord of all, that 
the sun was brought forth. At His will this beautiful world of ours, 
full of energy, came into being, and commenced to rotate round the 
sun. The world knew not who sent it and why it was sent. Who 
could have known that this world which was then covered with hot. 
molten metallic substances, like live coal, and lllleil with gaseous 
vapours, with its atmosphere enveloped in masses of clouds—that 
such a world should eventually be adorned most wonderfullj’ with 
life and joy, light and beauty, and be filled with numberless living 
creatures, and innumerable specie.s of plant life ? Who was it that 
sowed in this world the seeds of all these things ? Who created it as 
the store-house of an infinite variet} of mineral -wealth, grains, flowers 
and fruits? There shines the sun millions of miles away from us, 
here rolls the earth in its orbit, and on its surface are all these animals 
and plants ! But yet from that far-off sun comes the light which 
illumines the world, and makes the stream of life flow, and dispels 
our blindness. Who is it that has established such relationship 
between the earth and the sun ? Is it the work of an insensate power i 
This life, this vitality, this wealth of various possessions, this happi¬ 
ness which we enjoy—are all these showered on us by a blind power ? 
No, it is by the will of that Being who is All-wise and All-good, that 
all this that is, has come into being. God meditated, and then implanted 
in it those diverse and wonderful forces that gradually rendered the 
once hot, lifeless and desolate world a home and a place of comfort 
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such as it is vuav. In course of time the earth cooled, and became 
the dwelling-place of many living creatures, and the home of many 
pleasures. The vapours condensed into clouds, and poured 
down as cool water, wherein fishes and reptiles and other kinds of 
aqttatic animshs lived and moved and had their being. Mountains 
rose up from jmidst the waters, and lilting up their heads towards the 
sun, prottlairrjed the glorv of the F.ord. Tlie earth came to have 
two divisions, land and water, and m,iny plants atid tree.-! and aniinal.s 
were born therein. Did all these come to exist of theii own accord I' 
Is it all lire work of an unthinking powerNo, all this is the glory of 
that All-know ng .Supreme Spirit. It is He who created and constructed 
this universe so wonderfully. He gave n.s teeth to masticate our food, 
and before le gave us teeth He had poured milk into our mother’s 
breast for us to drink and subsist upon. Wliat marvellous art i.s 
this! How wonderful is His power to preserve and nourish His 
creatiire.s! Are all these evidences of art the result of the action of 
blind forcesDo thev not manifest knowledge and wisdom ? 
Do they not bear on them the proof of the ivill and thought of an 
intelligent b'.'ing ? 

Who is it that is rearing us with such infinite care Wh<j is 
that mercifn. Being who has created various medicines to cure and 
relieve the maladies we .suffer from ? When tne soul becomes im¬ 
pure and is overcome with sin, who is it that sends repentance to it 
and thereby saves it from sin All this is done by Him who is our 
eternal Father, and who by His unfailing succour keeps us in the 
right path. What fear have we As He is the sovereign of all 
things material, .so is He the sovereign of the soul; as He is the 
Loni of the universe, so is He mine also. We live on His bounty, 
and from Him we obtain all pleasures and all happiness. And when 
we offer Him our hearts filled with gratitude, how our pleasures and 
happiness are sanctified thereby! Prosperity enables us to behold 
the Lord’s benign countenance-, adversity, lilte a preceptor, teaches 
us nolrle lessons and leads us unto Him, and then adversity becomes 
to us the highest prosptrriiy. Adversity and prosperity are link¬ 
ed together like winter and spring, but whatever be the state in which 
we finil ourselves, if we make rightcousne.ss our shelter and 
21 
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put our trust in the Lord, then the strength and power of the soul 
will never be spent, and the peace that is its heritage will never 
be lost. 

O Supreme Spirit, preserve the peace of our soul and take us all 
under the protecting shadow of Thy goodness. Help my fellow-wot- 
shippers to advance in Thy path ; illumine my motherland with the 
light of Thy knowledge, refresh the world with the waters of peace, 
and turn the minds of us all to Thy worshii). 

II. 

“n ri i 

(w?: i I ) 

“Him ye know not who created all this world, Who dwelleth 
in your souls distinct from all else. ^’e go about the world 
enveloped in a cloud, engaged in wrangling, addicted to the plea¬ 
sures of life, and engrossed in ceremonial observances.’' 

() Men, Him vou know not, who created lieaven and earth and 
all that is in ilicin, lly His will the sun shines and illumines this 
world ; by Hi.s will tlie moon sheds her ambrosial light by night, 
nourishing plants and trees; by His will, at the close of the summer- 
season the clouds, driven by tire wind, pour down welcome showers 
to allay the heat; by His will rivers flow from snowy mountains to 
irrigate and fertilize the earth ; by His will the trees of the forest and 
the garden put forth (lowers breathing delightful fragrance, and bear 
fruits delicious to the taste: by Hi.s will the mother-earth sup¬ 
ports countless beings with her ine.'chaustible stores of fruitful 
harvests; by His will a mother’s love, flowing out with the milk of 
her breast, sustains the life of her infant; by His will man, endowed 
with wisdom and righteousness, has risen higher than brutes in the 
.scale of existence; by His will heaven and earth, the minutes and 
the hours, the years and the seasons run on smoothly in their several 
courses. Alas ! you know Him not, though He dwells within your 
inmost souls. 
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“ Yushmaham Anlaram Valhuva ” 

He dwelleth within you, distinct from all else, in the inmost 
recesses of your souls. The God \vho dwelleth within your heart 
of hearts, you know not; and how should you know Him, when you 
go about the world enveloped in the darktiess of ignorance, as in a 
thick cloud, engaged in vain wrangling, allured l)y pleasures of 
the senses, and spending your days in a round of useless 
rites and ct remonies. If you wish to know the Highest, the 
I’ara-Brahma, you must enrich your minds with wisdom and know 
ledge, enihrace the truth in word and in deed, bring your senses 
under the subjection of moral law.s, and renomicing all desire for 
reward, pray ind stiive for true Salvation (mnkli). Such are the 
precepts of the Rishi.s of old. The latter-day sages also speak in 
the same strain :— 

sik»r as *1 susft, nt^ 

Woe to thy life, that thou shouldsL not know Brahma, that 
thou shouldsi not worship Him in the sanctuary of thy heart, deem¬ 
ing far One who is so near. 

lie, who dwelleth within an i perva letli the .sky, the sun, mcjon, 
and Stars, the air, fire, and water, the light and darkness, and rulelh 
them from witliin, whose manifestation iliey are, and yet they know' 
Him not, He is liie Being that dwells within each of you, as your 
iiiner-soul. This Antar-yamin. the inner guide, tiie immortal Being, 
is in close contact with our souls. He cannot be touched with the 
e.xterMal hull, but we can feel Him and realise His presence in our 
souls. The Vogi, who detaches himself from the world, enjoys the 
boundless liappiness of transcen Icntal communion with Brahma He 
is ‘ Arupa.’ .vitliout form and williout colour. 1 le is neither white 
nor yellow, r or blue nor red ; this formless and colourless Being is 
by no meaiif visible to liie llcsbiy eye, but to the eye of wisdom He 
is revealed as the embodiment of joy and immortality. Tiie ble.csed 
saint who has seen His form of Truth and Love, remains absorlied 
in his Beloved for ever and ever. The beauty -of that Supreme f-ovc 
is beyond compare. It knows no increase not decrease. The 
resplendent sun and moon, the forest blooming with flowers, the lily 
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of the lake with its multiple petals, (satadala), all earthly Youth, 
Beauty and Grace, are but faint reflections of that divine Beauty. 
The love that is fixed on that Beauty never fades. He is without 
Rasa (flavour), and cannot he. tasted as we taste water, fruit or 
honey; but He is ‘Rasa’ itself, the very essence of sweetness. He, 
who has tasted that essence is blessed with joy everlasting. He is 
without odour (Agandha) but the morning flowers are charged with 
balmy fragrance by coming in contact with Him, He is without 
sound (Asavda); but He dwelleth in the souls of men and women and 
silently conveyeth these Commandments to their conscience :— 

Speak the Truth—Do the right. Righteousness is the highest of 
all, and is honey-sweet for all. Thou shall not earn money by unjust 
means. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s riches, nor be jealous 
of his good fortune. Forgive one another’s trespasses. Thou shalt 
not commit adultery, nor indulge in intoxicating drink. Acquire 
knowledge with diligence. Bear thy burden of duty with patience, 
Be moderate in food and recreation. Do thy house-work with cheer¬ 
fulness and wifely devotion. Forbear from quarrelling, wrangling 
and foolish talk. Be queen of thy household, devoted to good works 
and armed with self-control. Obey and honour thine elders. Pity 
the poor and down-trodden. Give up extravagant and miserly habits. 
Neglect not thy temporal and spiritual welfare. Shrink not from 
sacrificing life itself at the call of Duty. 

Such are the silent admonitions of the Spirit in every soul. He 
who performs his life-work in obedience to these commandments, 
conquers death. What though his body be slain, he reaches the 
immortal regions, bearing the Life of his life within his soul. 

This Supreme Spirit cannot be known by fine speech, nor by the 
understanding, nor by much learning. He alone knows, unto whom 
the Spirit reveals Himself. And knowing Him, he is fired with 
zeal and enthusiasm to proclaim the glory of his Beloved. And to 
whom doth He reveal Himself.? To him who hungers and thirsts 
after the Lord, doth He reveal himself in His infinite Majesty. 

0 worship Him, the Infinite Spirit, the First Cause uncreate, 
whose works these are. T.et us worship in a tranquil spirit. Him 
who is Peace and Rest. 
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III. 

THE INDWELLING SPIRIT. 

“ He who dwelleth in and wilhin ihe soul, whose image the soul 
is, who ruleth it from within, and yet it knows Him not. He is the 
Inner guide (Antaryamin'l, the Immortal." 

Wnal a blessing it is for us that we are able to sanctify our souls 
by worshipping the Holy of holies, in this sacred morning hour.! 
Holiness, and illuminaiion of the spirit can only come from His 
worship. He is enthroned for ever in every soul, and it is his pre¬ 
sence that sanctifies it. Whenever the soul strays away from 
the Supreme Spirit, it is filled with sorrow, stricken with 
decay, and consumed by unholy desires. But as we cherish God 
within our souls, we are purified and sanctified. Where is this 
Supreme Spirit? He is not far to seek, He is in close contact with 
every one of us. He is within our souls. 

" He who dwelleth in and within the sou! and sanctifieth it, whose 
image llie soul is, who ruleth it from within and yet the soul knoweth 
Him not, He is the Inner guide, the Immortal.” This is the saying 
of one of our ancient Rishis, the inspired utterance of that brave 
and high-souled Rishi, Yajnavalkya, and we find it in the white Yajur- 
veda, Madhyandina Sakha. We cannot find God by travelling in 
distant countries, or making arduous pilgrimages. Those who seek 
Him in the external world, come away disappointed. Things of the 
spirit cannot be seen in a visible form in the outer world. He alone 
sees Him, who looks for Him in the inner sanctuary of the soul. If 
God had fixed His abode in the highest Heaven, far far away from 
us, how should we have reached Him there ? But it is not necessary 
to travel far and wide in order to see Him. Whenever we bring 
our minds under control, and turn our eye inward, calm and un- 
distracted, we see Him enshrined in our innermost souls. 

We have not to go far to sec Him—who dwelleth within our 
souls. As however the body has to exert itself in order to go a 
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great distance, so in the act of self-introspection, it is necessary that 
the mind should strive with energy. Training the mind is a far 
harder task than mortifying the flesh. Whatever else you may do, 
the one thing necessary in order to realize God within the soul, is 
self-discipline. One must be calm and serene, patient and self- 
possessed, in order to attain the desired end. We may arrive at a 
certain destination by walking hundreds of miles, but though the 
soul is nearest to us of till, yet it is extremely difficult to reach it, 
after overcoming worldly distractions. Our attention varies accor¬ 
ding to the strength of oiir desire. God's presence within the soul 
cannot be realised without the utmost desire and concentration oi 
the mind. But the task, however difficult, must be accomplished 
Why come to the house of worship, if you go away empty-hearted 
without seeing God ? If we shoidd fail to tealise His presence in 
our souls, or turn to Him with love and reverence, our object tn 
coming here is wholly frustrated. 

What are the attributes of ihi.s soul, wherein dwells the Supreme 
Spiiit? Let us consider the question attentively. We ha\e 
it in the Vedas "sfsi tn « ’RltHT, ti^in mu"’ That which 

knows ‘I smell this,' that is the soul ; the nose is but the instrument 
of smelling, ‘ utj tit « Ui-sii, uf«stjT^KT?I 

That which knows ‘1 speak,’ that is the soul ; the tongue 
is but the instrument of speech, •'u?! tft ifflltftfff tl ^iwi. 

sHUftl 1)13’’’ That which knows T hear,’ that is the soul, the 
ear is but the instrument of hearing. tjf ^33 3t3t»ftr3 ^ Vltwr, 

3>TlS?I " that which knows T think,’ that is the soul, the 

mind is its divine eye, the internal eye by which it sees. The soul 
is neither hand nor foot, nor eye nor ear, nor is it the organs ol 
smell or speech. The soul is that which sees with the eye, hears 
with the ear, grasps with the liand, walks with the feet. When, 
dirough meditation, we come to know the soul, we become privileged 
to see the Supreme Spirit. As we cannot see the master of the 
house without entering it, so we must go into the chamber of the 
of the soul before we can see the Lord, its master. It is from the 
kriowledge of the self, the Ego, that we ri.se to the knowledge of God. 
Hence it behoves thee, fir.si ol all, to know Thy.sell, the self that sees, 
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feels, hears, thinks, understands. N'ow on what does this soul 
rest ? To this question the answer is, that the soul rests in the 
eternal, the Supreme Spirit, “'ff ■cjwrn i” When 

the human soul, feeling itself to be homeless, seeks its life’s refuge,— 
and calm, tranquil and chastened by discipline, becomes pure and 
undefiled, then it sees God within, and hears his thrilling, living 
Voice ’ T am Brahman in thy soul—Take refuge in Me 

and thou shall he free from sin and anguish.’ We can not hear 
that soul-stirring voice, that sweet, consoling message with our 
bodily ear, but it can be heard when we are absorbed in contempla¬ 
tion and inspired by spiritual wisdom. 

% ij sIHTtlT «ir^ 511% 

'0 Lord, ne alone knows, to wliom thou revealest thyself. And 
ktiowing Thee, he sings I'liy praises for ever.' 

Tile Supreme Spirit dwells within light and darkness, within the 
sun and moon, but the iight and darkness, the snn and moon know 
Him not ; He also dwells in the soul of mail, and the soul knows 
Him not, tiioiigli to it has been vrtuchsafe^l the piivilegeoi 
knowing hiit. W'lien by piiriiy of life ami .spiritual culture, the 
soul attiiiis to a state in which it is filled with a deep yearning 
after the f.ord, so tliat it cannot do without Him,—to such a pure 
and devout soul doth the F.ord reveal Himself. O seek film, the 
indwelling spirit, within thy soul, and not in the empty space. As 
blood and breath are the life of the body, so the life of the soul is 
God. Blessed is he who hath entered into holv communion with this 
Brahman. Such fellowship, commenced here on earth, never ends. 
Even though the body lies here forsaken, the soul enters into life 
everlasting, and attains all its desires in union with the Eternal, 

fqqfqctT I Such a union is the crown oi 
our desires, our heaven, our salvation, 

•TTg^nwr fftlttlT •! qf'TI I @<(1% ^ 

cf*f’ wt I 

This Supreme Spirit cannot be known by tine speech, nor by keen 
intelligence, nor by much learning. He alone knows, who seeks Him 
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with fervent prayer and unswerving devotion. To .such a seeker the 
Lord reveals Himself, and all hi.s desire.s are fulfilled. Oh ! Arise, 
awake, hie thee to His door with a hir.nble and sincere heart, and 
thy prayer will be answered. The temptations and fascinations of the 
world will come to an end ; thou .shalt have joy to thy right, and 
enjoyment to thy left; and thy soul shtli sing p.eans of His love 
in ecstasy. O! Hearken to His low and solemn voice, as dwelling 
within the finite soul, he uttereth these words - Aham firahmasmi—1 
am The Brahman. 


IV. 

Hod's Omnipresence. 

tit fsttSltj rj: 

TIsiI ttv ? 

^ffi tSfirintt >rra: @ is(ft 

B -s n: I 

Whoso moves, stands, or le.sts, whoso seeks a hiding place in 
dark cells and lonely caves. King I'linitui knows it all. If two sit 
together and scheme, King Vni una is there as the third and pre¬ 
cedes it also—TRi ft 5 '^ arirtlfl tfltj; i Nothing lies hidden, none can 
remain concealed from Him. Whosoever hides ii> dark recess or 
lurks in secret cell, Vanttia detects liim and spies his movements 
If any two men should hold good or evil counsel among themselves, 
the King is there, a third, and sees it all Realizing God’s perpetual 
presence in your midst, fear to commit sin, and zealously devote 
yourselves to the performance of good works. Remember that the 
Father and Mother of us all is always with us, watching all our 
movements. No sin that we commit can ever remain hidden from 
Him. Let His presence deter you from evil deeds, and His loving 
and encouraging eyes imptd you to deeds of righteousness. When 
we do good. His benign countenance is revealed unto us, and the 
fierceness of His wrath alights upon our evil actions. He knows 
when we are doing wrong, and when wc are walking in righteousness, 
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and nicies out liis rewards and punishments according to our. 
deserts. 

—Friend, thou thinkest thou art 

alone, lint it is not so. 

f^si’ ftp?! ^ gwrqf'Bmi 8f*r That all-seeing witness siiteth 

enthroned in thy heart, looking on at thy good and evil deeds. 

This idea is clearly expressed in our text of the Alharvaveda. 
Wliocver moves or stands or rests, whoever seeks a hiding place 
in caves and cells, Varuua knows it all. Where two per¬ 
sons are cdoseted together in secret council, He is there a third. 
He is ihe fourth amongst three, the liflh atnong four, the 
sixth among live. If a hundred people are here gathered together, 
then y ou must add one more to the number, so as to include Him. 

U'ho IS this king Varuna 'i He is described in the following 
Mantra -, iti kts: This boundless Earth is king Varuna's. 

He is tile Ruler of the whole universe. How strange it is that men 
should deem themselves kings by holding sway over the petty kingdoms 
of this Earth. How ba.seless is their pride ! How empty their title 1 
Varuna is the real king, not of this Earth only, but also of yonder 
vast sky, whose bounds are far away. The two oceans of air and 
water find a place within his body, and arc supported by Him. He 
is not on'y in the deep sea, but in this minute drop of water is he 
also hidden—tHrwssq??!) 1 

He who is the Ruler of Heaven and Earth, who permeates all 
things, great and small, He is the God of our worship. He who is 
king of the whole earth and the infinite heavens. He who is im¬ 
manent in the oceans of air and water, smaller than the smallest, greater 
than the greatest, who is in the endless sky as also in this tiny drop of 
water, He is the God of our worship. He who is with us always, 
who encourages and rewards all righteous deeds, who, when we 
succumb to sin, delivers us from evil after punishing our trans¬ 
gressions, He is the God of our worship. 

Long ages ago, our jRishis in the Atharva Veda gave utterance 
to truths to which we still give the assent of our whole heart, and 
which arouse feelings of the deepest reverence. In this Mantra of 
Alharvaveda how clearly we perceive God as the universal witness. 
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The ancient Kishis have given expression to those thoughts that are 
nearest to our hearts. Truth is by no means confined to any 
particular period in the world’s history, but reveals itself at all times. 
As sparks fly out of the fire, as rays of light radiate from the sun, so 
Truth ever Hows from God, its fountainhead. Holy and devout men 
cannot fail to attain spiritual truths, whenever, by piety and purity of 
character, they prepare the ground for their reception. Truth flows 
from God without ceasing, but alas! few are the men lit to receive it. 

What a blessing it is for us, born as we are in this unfortunate 
land, that we are able to worship the true God, the Infinite Brahman. 
What a blessing it is that we should come here to worship Him who 
is the ruler of the whole universe, Lord of men and Devas, to 
wonship Him and be sanctified by His holy presence. This is 
indeed a blessed hour, a supreme moment of ho y communion 
{Brahma-muhui'ta.) As, seated in the heart of the sun. He illumines 
the whole world by its rays, in the same way, dwelling within our 
souis, He inspires our understanding and strengthens our conscience. 
, With Him, our worshipful Lord, we are united by bonds of eternal 
fellowship. Brethren, let us fulfil our life’s mi.ssion by worshipping 
'Him together, with love and reverence. 

V. 

The Revelation of God in tlie 
Human Soul. 

‘■>1 flvfwifa 

ttn I 

ii” 

The sun does not shine there, nor the moon and the stars, nor 
these lightnings, much less this fire. When He shines, everything 
shines after Him: by His light all this is lighted. 

O Master, asked the disciple, how can I know God, the 
blissful, who has not been defined, whose infinite Majesty 
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cannot be explained by words and is beyond our conception, 
and yet who is realized by those earnest seekers after truth 
who are devoted to Him ? Who or what is there that can reveal 
Him ? The Guru answered, “ The sun, the moon and the 
stars cannot reveal God, nor these lightnings, much less this fire. 
In the bright presence of God, the sun and the moon lose themselves, 
and the) and every other lesser light become dark. It is only the 
light of the soul that can reveal the I.ord. From the light of the soul 
you can have a faint idea of that Idght of Truth." But what is this 
light of the soul ? Look into your inner self, with the utmost 
attention of a mind abstracted from outward objects, and you will realize 
what the light of the soul is. “ when the sun is set, 

‘when the moon is not visible in the sky, 

when .he fire is extinguished, whal is the light that remains! 
It is only thf light of the soul that is then visible. Realize this truth 
even at (his very moment. We liave not now the light of the sun. 
for the sun has .set; nor have we here the light of the moon ; the only 
light we have here is that given bj' lire—the light of lamp.s. Imagine 
ail these lamps to have been put out; we shall then be in the midst 
of utter darkness. After the lamps in this hall are extinguished, 
should one and all present here remain as calm and silent as they 
arc now, they would not know one anollier, lighlless and soundless 
as this edilice would then be. But though we may all then remain 
in the midst of darkness and silence, the light within us—the light 
of the sou', will not be extinguished. Every one present here will 
then see his own .self; the effulgence of the soul will shine the bright¬ 
er in the midst of that gloom. With the light of the soul, that Light 
of Truth will also reveal itself ; with the soul will he manifested its 
Cause, its Refuge, its Friend, its immortal Lord, who knows all that 
passes within it. He whom the sun and the moon cannot reveal, is 
revealed by the light of the soul. How ignorant is he who seeks Him 
in the light that illumines the external world. In the e.xternal or 
materual un'verse, we only behold the mere shadow of the Lord’s wis¬ 
dom and goodness; but within us is His light. In the soul of man 
is He most brightly manife.sted. When tlie light of the Divine Sun 
shineth on the .soul, that resplendent .sheath of perfection, what 
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happens then ? The etfed is just the same as when sometimes 
in the early morning the sun and the moon are found shining 
together. We then see that the moon is manifested by the light 
reflected by the sun. So sliines the soul of man by the light of 
God. The life of the human soul, its piety, its knowledge, its 
love, are but reflection;; of the Supreme Soul. He alone 
stands revealed as the primary cause and sole support 
of the soul. Can one regard one’s self when the sun of the 
Supreme Soul shinetli in the firmament of one’s inmost 
being f Can the moon be bright under the dazzling light of the sun ? 
All our littlenesses are dispelled by the light of the beauty and im¬ 
maculate purity of the Lord. As our love of God w'axes, our love 
of self wanes. Thus when love, purified by being centered on God, 
returns to the earth, how beautiful it appears, and what a radiance 
it sheds 1 By its contact with the Lord, love is sanctified, and comes 
down on earth, and sweetens all places. The human soid real¬ 
ises how impure is its nature when it dissociates itself from God, and 
how noble it becomes when it is with Him. We are so impotent, 
that our minds cannot contain even the momentary revelation of God, 
but even such momentary revelation has the effect of renewing our 
life. Like the lightning the I.ord shows Himself, and then instantly 
disappears, but we cherish the hope that although here he offers us 
His embrace only at long intervals, hereafter we shall be perpetually 
locked within His embrace. It is indeed not an insignificant earnest of 
the future that, although we are weak and frail, and burdened by sin, 
and smarting under remorse, we can yet behold God revealed to us, 
though only for a few moments. 'I'his demonstrates the 
Lord’s beneficent intention to give Himself more freely to us 
in future. We consider ourselves blessed for the privilege we 
enjoy at present of beholding God momentarily ; but how supreineh' 
blessed will he our lot when we .shall be able to enjoy this privilege 
for longer spaces of time! What would we not give in order to attain 
that condition ? When the vision of God granted to us in this 
earthly life, is as evanescent as lightning, and yet mighty enough 
to induce the absolute upheaval of the whole tenor of our life, then 
what supreme good shall we not attain when He will shine before 
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our eyes like the sun, without ceasing? Now we see through a 
glass darkly” but a time will come when the Sun of Righteousness 
will shine perpetually ever the inner being, and we shall behold Him 
face to face without a break. And for this divine affinity we are 
being trained in this life. We ought frequently to gauge to what 
extent the Supreme Soul is manifested in our soul, how far our 
union with God has been consummated, and what sacrifices we 
have been able to make for Him. We need not be anxious about 
the riches we acquire, or the honour or distinction or fame we attain. 
Calculate how much you have hoarded of that treasure which is im¬ 
perishable. 't’’ou attain in this life all you covet, when you gain this trea¬ 
sure. Why should we not rejoice at the hope that we are destined to 
inherit the tieasure which is everlasting, to partake of that supreme 
good which will not pass away : Why should not that enable you to 
slight worldly adversity and prosperity What a blessing it is that 
we shall hereafter behold the r,ord, whom neither the sun nor the 
moon can reveal, manifested as clearly as the sun or the moon ! 
Experience in this world gives us a foreglimpse of this beatitude. 
When such enjoyment of God becomes a ceaseless and perpetual 
realiiy, whai then is misery to us, or pang of bereavement ^ Then 
we can endure all misery and alliiction, and our body, if feeble, 
becomes strengihened, and our mind, if without vigor, becomes in¬ 
vigorated. (’an the hope of this bles'sedness that is to come here¬ 
after, be without any potency, without any influence on our mind ? 
Is it not our guide on the road that leads to the mysterious and 
eternal future ^ Where experience harmonizes with hope, can the 
gloom of scepticism linger ? 


VI. 

OUK HOPE OK hmmor tali rv. 

'• nmm «i Hir b’ 

"What shall 1 do with that which cannot make me immortal." 
When the devout Rishi Yajnavalkya was dividing his w’ealth and 
property among his wife, the pious Maitreyi, and other relatives, 
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preparatory to his renunciation of the life of a house-holder, 
Maitreyi asked of the Rishi, “ O Husband, if all this wide world be 
replenished with gold and silver, and 1 become its owner, can it 
gain for me immortality?” —Yajnavalka 

answered “ No no, that it cannot,”— 

—“ as the worldling’s life is passed with certain things necessary 
for earthly existence, so shall be your life,” J Wtitlftr 

—“there is no hope for immortality from gold and silver.” 
The Eternal and the True cannot be acquired by things that are 
transitory and unreal. “ if itfu?: iim% fTiT l” Having heard 

this answer, Maitreyi exclaimed, “ srreJTi — 

what shall I do with that which cannot make me immortal, which 
cannot save me, and by which I cannot obtain God. 

Every individual is subject at limes to that longing which 
Maitreyi felt when she put the question to her Rishi-husband. 
When the high aim of life dawns on the mind, and we discover that 
we are far from realising it, we feel a void in us which the world 
with all its joys cannot fill, and a deep, inw'ard sense of unrest which 
all its wealth cannot allay. Then, as the hart, tormented by thirst, 
seeks the brook, so do we everywhere seek the Lord. At the 
same time a desire is born in us to keep ourselves pure and chaste, 
for we become conscious of the truth that He whom we seek is pure 
and holy, and impervious to sin. No sooner do I immolate my 
sinful propensities at the altar of God, and open the doors of the 
heart for Him to enter, than I behold Him installed therein. Such 
is the bond of union between God and the human soul. So long 
as the aim of the soul is steadfast towards Him, as is the needle of 
the compass towards the Polar star, we can have no fear. Even 
when all around us waves rise high, and storms rage, and dangers 
beset us, and sadness afflicts us, we surmount all obstacles and 
orercome all misery, only by the continued blessed vision of 
His countenance. 

Brethren, be on your guard that you may not swerve from the 
high end and aim of life. Let not your will be divided in 
twain. You should have one will and one single aim. The will to 
obtain Him should be supreme in you, and all your desires should 
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be subordinated lo it. God is your only aim—He who is 
Ekamevadviti)am, One without a second. Serve the world as we 
may, let us keep God above everything; without Him not all 
the riches of the world can satisfy us. And as we spurn the pleasures 
of this world, so we cease to hanker after enjoyment in the next. 
The bountiful Giver of all joy and happiness alone knoweth with 
what means of enjoyment He has equipped the spheres of Heaven 
for us, but we feel that if we can but obtain Him there, then we shall 
have all our desires gratified, and we shall have all the wealth 
we are in search of. It is not Heaven or Hell that we are thinking 
of, but God, and we are seeking Him only. So long as we exist, 
may we exist with the T.ord, and may we enjoy more and more the 
holy joy of His company, as we go on progressing from a lower to 
a higher sphere of existence; that is our only aspiration. 

O Supretne Spirit, when it is Thou who inspires! us with these 
hopes and aspirations, we know for certain that they will not be falsified. 
Here we are brought into union with Thee ; may we, through ever¬ 
lasting ages, dwell with Thee and advance in the path of .Salvation. 
Such is the hope we cherish, and we look to Thee for the fulfilment 
thereof. Do Thou filfil it, O Lord. 

VII. 

Vilfrj tn- 

“ The Good and the Pleasant solicit men ; the wise ponder over 
and distinguish between them. Blessed is lie who clings to the good ; 
he who chooses the pleasant, misses life’s highest end.” 

To let the flowers of love and reverence for God bloom in our 
hearts, to establish a deep, inalienable union between our soul and 
the supreme Soul, to follow His path and to do His work, this is 
Sreyas —the Good—Righteousness. To be led away by the impulses 
of an unregulated will, to be absorbed in the pleasures of this world, 
renouncing God and Religion, this is Preya —the Pleasant—World- 
liness. If we accept as our guide Righteousness that carries with it all 
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that is good, it brings us to the presence of God, but if we follow 
Worldliness in the quest of sensual enjoyment, we reach only the 
degrading depths of the worldling. 

H <3H »T1»IT^ I 

“ The Good is one thing, the Pleasant another. 'I’hese two attract 
the heart of man towards two different paths.” Righteousness maketh 
us walk in the path of virtue, which is narrow as the sharp-edged razor, 
but in the end brings us to the F.ternal, the Supreme Spirit; while 
Worldliness lures us on through a path not of God's, into the world, 
and flings us into its boiling cauldron. There is the path that brings 
you sensual pleasure, wealth and renown, rank and power and abso¬ 
lute license; and there is also the path that guides you to a mine of 
inestimable treasures—self-respect, holiness, God and liberty ; of 
these two paths which would you choose to follow ? If you desire to 
invigorate and elevate your soul to meet the trials and troubles of 
life, it you wish to be blessed with the smiles of a clear conscience, 
if your heart be fi.xed upon the Lord and pants after Him, then follow 
the path of Righteousness ; Righteousness shall liberate you from the 
tangled knots that hind your heart to the world, and bring you to the 
all-embracing T-ove, the inlinite Holiness and Beauty of the Supreme 
Spirit. The path of Righteousness is the path for man, the path of 
Righteousness is the path for the Devas, the path we have to tread 
through Eternity; let us then give to Righteousness a place in our 
heart, and shun Worldliness from afar. 0 my young friends, put 
yourselves on your guard, and learn to tread the path of life with 
caution from the very dawn of your youth. 'Y'ou are in that period of 
life when the eyes of intelligence are keen and- bright, when the body 
and mind are full of energy and enthusiasm; take heed that, notwith¬ 
standing these safe-guards at your command, you fall not into the 
dark pit of Worldliness, which lies hidden, covered with green grass, 
beneath your feet. Hark ! the voice of Righteousness calleth, “ Come 
unto me, I will lead thee to the all-resplendent world of Brahman, 
the Supreme Spirit.’' 
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In our heart rages the fierce contest between Good and Pleasure, 
between R ghteousness and Worldliness. We live on the confines 
of these two contending elements. On one side is the Siren oi 
Worldly pleasure, using all her bewitching arts to drag us down into 
the slough of the world ; on the other is the Angel of Righteousncs.s 
who, filled with a mother's love, clasps our hands, and is eager to 
lead us to ;he land of Immortality. The Siren of Worldliness, with 
poison in her heart but honev on her lips, comes to us and tempts 
us saying:— 

gsr gift's^ 
gift I 

Accept from me sons and grandsons who shall live a liuiidred years, 
here are gold, herds of cattle, elephants, horses and eejuipages, all 
ready for thee. Follow me, and fragrant breezes shall cool thy body, 
in thy pa aco song and dance, laughter and merriment, shall per¬ 
ennially scatter gladness and joy, sweet perfumes shall thrill thy senses, 
charming damsels shall serve and attend on thee, men shall i)rostrate 
themselves at thy feet, thou shall be the master of all, thou shall be 
the ruler o.'er cNtcnsive kingdom.s, and thy fame shall spread through 
all lands. Accept me and I will till the cup of thy desires.” The 
pure-hearted resolute youth heard these words of evil counsel, but 
remained unmoved and calm as the solemn ocean, and answered 
thus;— 

7t3t: I 

“ The :emptations thou wouldst lead me into would wear out the 
vigour of all my senses ; our longest life is brief; death is lurking be¬ 
hind me, and on the slightest pretence it will rob me of my life and 
all my pos',essions, so keep thou thy horses and equipages, keep thy 
songs and dances for thyself. Nothing whatever that thou canst give 
me will ever satisfy me. 

No man can be made happy by wealth. My heart cannot rest in 
transient niortal thiUfUs, I look back upon my past life and can find 
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fto gazing of true happiness, nothing but sorrow and grief and anguish, 
and gazing into the future I can discern that the world will never 
give rne the joy that is born of peace. I shall not, therefore, be any 
more deceived by thy tempting promises, and be whirled along the 
tortuous paths of the world. But if thou hast anything in thy gift so 
lovely and beautiful, that by loving it 1 can love all the world besides, 
and all the love of my heart may find the fullest satisfaction, yet 
never become exhausted ; if thou hast any boon so precious, then 
place it in my hands, 1 pray thee, that my restless soul may be 
soothed and comforted. Oh grant this my earnest prayer, and I 
shall remain thy devoted slave for ever.” Puzzled by these words, 
the Enchantress glided away in gloomy silence. Left to himself, 
that noble youth found his mental horizon dark and dismal, and was 
overpowered by its depressing aspect. True, the temptations of the 
world had departed, but the cravings of his soul were not yet satisfied. 
He was plunged into an ocean of misery, for neither the pleasures of 
the world nor the joys of heaven were his. Life seemed to wear to 
him the grim, sombre appearance of the graveyard. How dreadful 
is this state in a man’s life, when he has no appetite for the pleasures 
of the world, neither does he enjoy the fellowship of God. Then 
we e-xperience a deep craving for God, but fail to discern the 
means of satisfying it. Then we become restless like the 
panting hart, and pass through the direst tribulations of life. With 
a heart sore distressed, we eagerly ask of all whom we meet, the way 
to save ourselves from the torments of this fiery ordeal, but no answer 
do ws get that can afford solace to the mind, that can satisfy the 
panting heart. When fallen into such a plight the forlorn and mis¬ 
erable youth wept and bewailed, when being without a refuge he 
sought the Refuge of life, then the white-robed Angel of Righteous¬ 
ness appeared before him, and soothed him with these words;— 
“Why dost thou mourn ? Why, consumed with grief and bereft of 
peace, dost thou roam in'the wilderness ? Behold the image of love 
and goodness of Him whose love keeps the universe alive, and turn your 
tears of grief into tears of love and joy. Secure peace of soul by 
wholly giving thyself up to Him who is worthy of our highest de¬ 
votion and love, the treasure of whose love, once possessed, en- 
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dureth for ever. Awake ! arise from the sleep of infatuation. I 
will take thee to the heavenly mansion of the all-loving Lord.” The 
heart of that virtuous youth melted at these loving, lifegiving words 
of the sweet spirit, and anxiously did he interrogate him thus; 
“Who art thou? Whence comest thou? Where shall I go and what 
shall I do to assuage this tormenting agitation of my .soul ? Where 
is the water of life tliat will moisten my parched soul ?" In comfort¬ 
ing tones the Angel replied, “ Behold that all-pervading infinite 
spirit ; in thine inmost being is He present in all His glory, in 
thy finite soul is that infinite Eternal Being firmly enthroned. 
Pray with all thy iieart that He may reveal Himself to thy spiritual 
vision, and anon He will manifest Ills ineffable light before thee, 
and reveal to thee the straight path of virtue. The Rhhis of old 
declare that path to be as the sharp edge of a razor, hard to tread ; 
take refuge in the Almighty, and thou shalt find that path easy to 
follow. In the pursuit of virtue one must be regardless of material 
comfort or discomfort. Virtue must be striven after for its own sake, 
whether in prosperity or adversity. Remember that this world is 
not the goal of human existence; man's present state of living is a 
state of tri.il, a state of training and discipline. It is -through 
sorrow and suffering, through dangers and perils and self-sacrifice 
that he adr'ances in the path of virtue; nay, at certain critical 
junctures, he may even be called upon to lay down his life cheerfully 
that God's will may be done. I do not tempt thee with vain promises 
of pleasure. Pleasure or enjoyment is not the end and aim of virtue. 
Can the transient pleasures of the world—enjoyment that depends on 
fihhy lucre, on ilesh and blood, and can be obtained even by foul 
means,—can this be the reward of that Virtue which receives the 
homage of angels.? The reward of Virtue is Virtue itself, and the 
silent approbation of conscience,—its reward is God Himself. 
Therefore reuse thy drooping spirit, and setting aside all the littlene.ss 
that is thine, let thy whole heart be suffused with the light of Divine 
love. Keep notliing for thyself, give up thine all to Him, and thou 
shalt instantly attain thy heart’s desire of seeing the Lord face to 
face.” 

Laying to heart these profound, ennobling words of the gracious 
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Spirit, the pure-souled youth placed liimself under the protection of 
the Almighty Lord, and was infinitely blessed by beholding Him in 
his own soul. The world assumed in his eyes a newer and more 
gracious aspect, and what had hitherto been to him an aching void, 
now appeared to be full of a blessed reality. He surrendered his 
life to the Lord who is the source of life, and, liberated from death, 
was blessed with life everlasting. Whosoever, like thi.s youth, will 
follow Righteousness and consecrate his life and mind to God, shall 
obtain Immortality as surel)’ as he. 

YH!. 

Morning Devotion. 

Devote your mind to God in thi.s sweet and peaceful hour of the 
early morning. At such a lime the state of our body, mind, and 
understanding is most favorable for His worship, At all other times 
our mind is distracted in various directions, a?id becomes ab.sorbed 
in diverse objects, but not so at this supremely refreshing hour of 
the early morning, which reflects so brightly the immaculate picture 
of God, Within our hearts also there reigns the calmness and the 
flawless order with which the whole universe performs the work of 
the Supreme Ordainer. Every aspect of this lime, being favorable 
to divine meditation, leads us unto God. Neglect not a time so lioty, 
and not always at our command ; sanctify yourselves by plunging 
into that all-pervading Ocean ot T.ove ; fix your mind on Him who 
is all-holy, impervious to sin, and the sanctifier of all that is pure 
and holy. If you be oblivious of Go<l in tlii.s sacred place, and at 
this holy time of the day, and under the favorable conditions that 
reign here, then when will you remember Him.^ If you cannot 
now grasp Ili-s immaculate purity, His matchle.ss beauty, which is 
manifested in the beauty of the morning at tliis solemn hour, then 
when will you ever do so ? When the fires of the world burn in your 
veins, when you are cast into the billowy sea of worldly activities, 
when nothing but the din of the world is audible to you, will you 
then be able to embrace the Lord so easily as you may now } The 
boundless joy which our soul now feels in communion with that 
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Supreme lieing, that we shall lose in the midst of worldly life; let us 
now cool ourselves by bathing in that Ocean of Love, so that we 
may be fit to endure the fierce heat of the world. In this blessed 
hour of the morning, as w'e commune with God, our soul is sancti¬ 
fied and ennobled, but this holy influence will wear off in the midst 
of life s tumult and confusion. What is the remedy for this ? The 
reined} lies in never neglecting the happy moment when the thought 
of God is kindled in the soul. Drink at whiles the waters of IJis 
holiness so copiously, that you may feel refreshed for a long time to 
come. Make of your soul a cistern, so that whenever the waters of 
divine nercy fall on you, they may be stored therein, and not run to 
waste. Pray always to God that He may shower His mercy more 
and more abundantly on you. Remain always as deeply attached to 
Him as we now feel ourselves to be in this holy, peaceful hour, when 
we are sheltered in His arms. Encompassed by the golden light of 
the sur, we are worshipping the Lord with our morning 
incense of prayer and praise-, behold Him as brightly 
manifest as tliis light of the sun, and keep yourselves devot¬ 
ed to His work. Many and diverse are the thoughts that arc rising 
in our minds at this moment, yet we do not forget that the sun sliines. 
'I'hus mar the liglii to God pervade all that we do. To those who are 
occupied with only self, this universe is a place of amusement, a 
mere play-hou.se. Bui to those who are animated by the love of 
God, tliis universe is a divine and holy temple. They perceive in 
the existence of thi.s universe, the existence of a higher and nobler 
I'.ntity ; they behold reflected in it His wisdom and His beneficent 
light, May we never neglect to utilize this holy hour, may it be our 
l on.si.int aim to make al! times favorable for seeking God. At every 
rising ami .setting of the sun, at the passing of every fortnight and 
every moniti. htt us reflect on oiir actual spiritual condition, let us 
remember that we are approaching our goal. l\Iay we never forget 
the niercy wtiich God showers upon us unremittingly at every 
moment, day after day and month after month. Oh, how great is His 
mercy 1 How happily did w'e sleep in His lap, last night! How un¬ 
mistakably did God's parental love manifest itself towards us I Lest 
our sleep be disturbed, He bade the voice of. birds be hushed in 
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silence, and the dazzling siin-light be quenched in darkness. Oh, how 
can I find words to .speak of the love with which we are nursed month 
after month and 3 ear after year, when we cannot define the limits 
of the mercy that He vouchsafes unto us in the space of a single 
moment. What is there that He leaves undone for our sakes ? What 
hope is there that we may not expect to have fulfilled through His 
goodness ? 

E. PRAYERS FROM THE ROOK OF VYAKHYAN. 

1 . 

O Lord most high, we have come to Thee, not in the pride of 
strength, but with a, humble and lowly heart, that Thou mayst uplift 
and elevate us. We approach Thee not as saints but as sinners, 
that Thou mayst deliver us from evil, and save us from ignorance 
and frailty. We come to Thee, not bedecked with prosperity, but as 
poor afflicted souls, that our days of misery may be brought to an end. 
We come to Thee as creatures tainted with impurity, that Thou mayst 
wash away our iniquities, and fill our hearts with a holy and righteous 
spirit. Groping our way in the dark, we seek after Thee, that Thou 
mayst lead us to Thy ineffable light. Entangled in the snares of death 
we call unto Thee, that Thou mayst conduct us to Thy mansion 
of immortality. AH that pertains to us is utter misery ; Thou art 
our bnly good and only bliss. Depending on Thee we eagerly await 
the Kingdom of Truth, the I.igbl and Life everlasting. Our faith in 
Thy goodness is firm and unwavering. I.ead me, 0 I-ord, from out 
the false un to the true. Lead me from darkness unto light, from death 
unto Immortality. O Thou that art self-effulgent, do Thou reveal 
Thyself unto me. L) Thou dread Lord, may Thy benign face protect 
me for ever and ever—Santih—Santih. 

11 . 

O Lord God of Truth, since Thou inspires! me with the liope 
that Thou wilt abide with me for ever and ever, surely Thou wilt 
fulfil it. Thou hast never failed them that put their trust in Thee. 
How long, oh how long shall I wait for the day when I shall enjoy 
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the sui)reme happiness of seeing Thee lace to face, and shall be 
privileged to live with I'hec for evermore. O Lord my God, I have 
wholly surrendered myself to Thee, do Thou take me to Thyself. It 
is not f')r eaithly gain or rank or fame that I have come to Thee. I 
have net sought Thy throne that Thou mayst show me the way to 
win the applause and esteem of my fellow-men ; 1 have sought Thy 
protection tnat Thou mayst renovate iny soul with Thy strength, and 
purge it of he taint of sin. () Saviour of the fallen ! to live for ever 
in Thy blessed company is my only wish. Fulfil, O Lord, this my 
heart’s desire. Grant that 1 may have the power strictly to adhere to 
Thy straight path, by overcoming all the dangers and dilficulties and 
temptations of this world, that 1 max repose in Thy perfect love, and 
do Thy will xvitn all my heart. This is mv oidy prayer, O Lord ! Santih, 
Santih. 

III. 

0 Lord my God, may we always conserve Thy beauty in our 
heart. Thou art the Light that lighteth the sun, the moon, and the 
starry heavens. The whole universe is radiant with Thy Light. Thou 
art the liglu of our exes, and Thou an the light of our soul. Thou 
art the light of light—supremely heauliful. If it be Thy will, 0 Lord, 
that we should be saved from the sin and sulTering of this XX oil d, 
then take us instantly by the hand, and conduct us to 'I'hy holy 
I'resence. The storm and stress of this life are past all endurance. 
Abide with us as our Protector. If 1 am banished from Thy presence, 
the sun, moon, and stars lose their lustre in my eyes. O Lord of my 
heart, make me Thy constant companion and servitor. 

“ I ask Thee not for wealth or fame. Grant me only this privi¬ 
lege that I may remain Thy servant and attendant for ever and ever.” 

IV. 

Beloved brethren, let us all come before God with a guileless 
heart, and easting away our troublesome cares and distractions, let 
us pray to Him, saying :— 

O' Life of our life, O Light of the world, show us Thy benign 
countenance. Draxv our hearts unto Thee, and never again shall we 
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depart from Thee, never aQ;ain shall we isolate Thee from our hearts. 
Henceforth we abjure all low desires and unclean thoughts, and make 
ourselves wholly and absolutely Thine. Thy will shall he our guide. 
Thy goodness shall we ever hold up before us as our pattern and 
our highest ideal ; we shall uo longer suffer ourselves to be led 
astray by the allurements of the world. Daily shall we grow and 
advance towards, Thee, and live under Thy very eyes, and unto Thy 
keeping shall we entrust our lives. Do Thou accept our all.—Santih, 
Santih. 

V. 

O Supreme Spirit, Thou hast sent us to this world to live under 
Thy protection, and to love Thee and do Thy work. Trained in this 
life, we shall mount up to higiier spheres of existence, and ever ad¬ 
vance towards Thee. May we never, through our fault, be deprived 
of the deathless, priceless bliss that Thou hast reserved for us. May 
we bring our soul and lay it at Thy feel after we have ennobled and 
purified it, and replace in Thy the hands the precious gifts that Thou 
hast conferred upon us. Unless Thou helpst us, we can do nothing. 
We therefore pray for Thy eveiiasling aid : ilo Thou lead us along 
I’hy blesseh path of Righteousness,—Santih. Santih. 

\T. 

Q Lord most high, Thou art our slay and comfort. Thou art 
our Treasure, our only Friend. Thou art our Father and Thou art 
our Mother. Do Thou exalt our love to Thee, and so ordain that all the 
inclinations and affections of our mind may follow the spirit of good' 
ness that is of Thee. All our strength we have derived from Thee, 
may we devote it to Thy service. In whatever direction our work 
lies, may we there behold Thy eyes fixed upon us. O Supreme 
Spirit, lead us to Thy path of truth and purity and reveal Thyself to 
our eyes of faith. We have no other prat er to offer. 

VII. 

O Spirit Supreme, Soul uncreate, Thou dwellest in our soul and 
rulest it as Thou rulesl the universe. To every creature living under 
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Thy protection, Thou hast assigned its proper vocation. He who 
loveth to do thy work doeth work that is holy. He who hath seen 
the glory cf Thy countenance—the beneficence of Thy handiwork, 
never dreams of severing himself from Thee. The littleness of his 
own self, so addicted to evil-doing, becomes repulsive to him, and the 
lofty sublimity of Thy Being reveals its beauty to his eyes, and draws 
him towards Thee. T.ooking inward at my soul, so prone to evil, 
my heart i.s filled with penitence ; lint when I contemplate Thy holiness, 
my heart is sanctified. My soul is mortified when it thinks of its 
ever-recurring sorrows and miseries •, but my heart rejoiceth when it 
beholds the light of Thy countenance. O Lord my God, Thou art 
our all. When we discern Thy hand, and understand Thy truth, and 
strive to attain Thy goodness, even in the minutest degree, we feel 
exceeding jOy, Everlasting is the union of the soul with Thee. Dwel¬ 
ling within our hearts. Thou speakest in Thy still small voice, and 
ceaselessly dost impart to us such counsel as may conduce to 
our present good and future liappiness. Wiiat need have we to obey 
any other voice, when it is Thou that speakest in accents sweet and 
pure ? Why should wc not listen, rapt in silence, to those words of 
truth and goodness, wlien It is Thou who utterest them and instillest 
them into c ur understanding ? Should we not keep our ears turned 
towards that direction from which Thy voice proceeds ? At every step 
of our life dost Thou deliver unto us Thy commandments, and when¬ 
ever we stumble. Thou dost strengthen our souls with the strength of 
righteousness : hence are we enabled to stand erect : else, like a staff 
unsupported, we must have been levelled to the dust. Whatever be the 
commandments Thou givest, they should be laid to heart by us, and 
whatever be the work Thou commandest, that it is our bounden duty 
to perform. Forsake us not, O God my Lord, in this terrible world ; 
abandon us not. We .seek Thy shelter : we place ourselves under 
Thy protection : take us, 0 take us into Thy arms, as the mother takes 
up her children. Danger and difficulties beset us; the noise and 
confusion of the world tend to estrange us from Thee. Do 
Tiiou, who art all-merciful, protect us, and so ordain that nothing 
can separate us from Thee. Grant, O Lord, that we may devote 
ourselves to Thy work as long as life remains, in the full assurance 
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that Thou art ever with us as our Father and our Mother.—Santih. 
Santih. 

Vlll. 

O Lord our God, draw us unto Thee. What need have we to 
pray to Thee for worldly possessions ? All the day long, all the night 
through, it is Thy mercy that nourishes our body and mind. It is 
from Thy hand that prosperity and adversity, joy and sorrow, reward 
and punishment, come to us, and contribute to our well-being and 
advancement. From the moment we were liorn, Thou hast showered 
Thy mercy upon us without stint. For what shall we then pra)' 
to Thee ? Let Thy will he done, for that alone is good which Thou 
dost will. Let Thy will be done, that peace and good-will may 
reign over the world for ever and ever. We know not what 
conduces to our welfare and what to our misery : this only we know, 
that to obtain Thee is the highest good attainable by man. If the 
renunciation of all wealth and possessions, all honour and rank, and 
even life itself, be the way to obtain Thee, such renunciation mu=t be 
the greatest good for us ; but if forsaking Thee be the way to the 
highest throne in the world, no evil can he greater than such 
a consummation. When Thou appearest in our heart, we obtain all 
the good in the world. Therefore we pray to Thee for only one 
boon—the boon of the light of Thy countenance. We call 
unto Thee, saying, O reveal Thyself to us, remain in our heart, 
abide in it as its Lord, and take us unto Thyself. Our eyes 
are fixed neither on earth nor on heaven, hut on Thee alone. 
Thee only do we behold, and Thee only do we covet. Our heart 
yearns for Thy company, and for Thy words of comfort and conso¬ 
lation ; come and dwell within this broken heart, and enter this 
poor cottage of our bodily frame. We have no hope that our powers 
will avail us much ; we have no strength of our own, and cannot do 
much for Thy sake.. Thy mercy is our all. Thou art our all. En¬ 
close us within Thy embrace; grant us protection under the shadow 
of Thy feet, bring us within the sphere of Thy love, and deliver us 
from all misery and affliction. 

Whenever, O God, I have prayed to Thee, Thou hast heard my 
prayer, Op the lofty mountain-top have I beheld Thee, and when 
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in ihe depths of the desolate forest I have sought Thee longing, even 
there Thou hast shed on my heart the cooling waters of Thy peace. 

Lead us, () Lord, from the false to the true, lead us from dark¬ 
ness unto light, from de.ath unto immortality. Thou who art the 
source cf all light, reveal Thyself unto us. O Thou dread Lord, 
may Th) benign countenance protect us for ever and ever. 

Santih. Sanlih. 

LX. 

() Lord my God, hosv can I describe Thy glory ? 1 do not know 
where to begin and where to end. Thou dwellest in that light 
unto which no man can approach. But the nearer I come to the end of 
my days c n this earth, closer and closer do I feel Thee in my soul. 
My hair, once dark, has now grown white : the lustre of my eyes has 
become dim : my body is daily growing more and more feeble ; but 
Thy mercy knows no decline. .\t this very moment Thy mercy 
makes its way into my inner being, and invigorates my soul with 
fresh strength and life. O thou Lord of mercy, lead me to Thy 
abode of bliss. I now yearn for nothing but Thee, Here 1 am 
keenly aginted by prai.se and blame, by the sorrows of life, and the 
pangs of separation from those near and dear to me. Thou alone 
art my refuge. Thou wlio bearest the burden of the whole universe, 
wilt Thou not bear the burden of this little heart of mine ? Thou, 
f) Lord, art my hope and stay. When Thou art near, misery 
cannot appioacli nor danger assail me, but when Thou art far 
away, even the point of a blade of iusa grass becomes as griev¬ 
ous as the ht;avy iron goad is to the elephant. O Lord my God, 
1 come lo Thee sorely alilicted by the tumult of the world, and seek 
Thy shelter; do Thou make me worthy of Thine abode of bliss. 

Santih. Santih, 


X. 

O Lord our Saviour, save us from the torture and agony of sin¬ 
fulness and moral obliquity. May we all fully obey Thy law of 
righteousness, and be ever guiltless before Thee, We have known 
Thy love lor us. As in lands blessed with righteousness and know- 
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ledge is Thy mercy manifest, so in countries dark and degraded is 
Thy mercy also apparent. A bit of wood that catches fire, is 
soon reduced to ashes and then cooled : likewise the sinner’s heart, 
burnt by the fire of agony, becomes the very dust of Thy path when 
the waters of Thy mercy are poured upon it. Thy love, Thy mercy 
are without bounds. We have nothing to fear if we put our trust in 
Thy goodness. To seek Thy refuge is the only remedy for all pain 
and anguish. O Lord Supreme, be Thou our help, 

Santih. Santih. 


XI. 

O Supreme Spirit, sorely troubled by the sorrows, the passions, 
and the turmoil of the world, 1 look up to Thy lofty abode on high. 
Thou art kind to those that are humbled by ai'lliction, and merciful 
to the poor in spirit, Vouchsafe Thy mercy unto me. Thy bless¬ 
ings descend even on those that see Thee not, nor want to know 
Thee. The veriest debauchee, who devotes himself entirely to the 
pursuit of pleasure and money-making, in utter forgetfulness of the 
world to come,—even he is at times awakened to a sense of his 
higher destiny in the presence of death,—death which Thou sendest 
as Thy messenger to bring him to his right senses. He regains 
momentary consciousness like a man in delirium, and is then able 
perchance to catch a glimpse of Thee in the midst of the encircling 
darkness. There is none in all this world who has not need of 
Thee, who seeks not for Thy blessings. Savage people steeped in 
ignorance and superstition, as also civilized nations enjoying the light 
of knowledge, all-all have need of Thy help and protection. Who 
is there that does not bow down before Thee f Thou art the I.ord of 
creation and Monarch of ali sentient beings— 

^:T3II I Thou art the Ruler of all; Thou keepest all under 
the domination of Thy law ; Thou maintainest all Thy creatures as 
their Monarch, their Governor, their Father and Mother, their 
Friend and Comrade. All pray to Thee with folded hands. Some 
pray for material gifts; others, burning with Divine fervour, pray to 
Thee for Thine own Self, as the crowning gift above everything else. 
Some pray to Thee for the enjoyment of paradise, others for 
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the boon ol saLvation. Men are inspired to pray to Thee now 
by fear, now by hope. In some way or other all are impelled to 
come before Thy throne. O Lord my God, how manifold are the 
forms in which Thy mercy is manifested : how wonderful is Thy 
lovingkindness ! My tongue refuses to give utterance to all that I feel. 
That mercy which I feel in my own insignificant life, the self-same 
mercy e.xtends over the countless beings of Thy illimitable kingdom, 
and ministers to their diverse wants and aspirations. Thy mercy 
shows itself in the day and in the night, in the heart of the mother, 
and the inmost life of the saint. O Lord, 1 call upon Thee with all 
my mind and all my heart ; do Thou grant me all that may help 
me to worship Thee. Employ my hands in Thy work, speed my 
feet on Thy errands, engage my tongue in singing Thy glory, im¬ 
merse my mind in Thy contemplation, and unite my soul with 
Thee; let my soul find rest by resting in Thee, may it be filled with 
the light of Divine Wisdom. How wonderful it is that Thou, 
Merciful Lord, shouldst instantly grant my prayer. 1 behold Thee 
at this very moment in my soul. I see that Thou art without 
form or shape; that Thou art holy, true, and beautiful. It is 
by Thy ordinance that the Sun and the Moon exist, held up 
in space. By Thy ordinance the day and the night, the fortnight 
and the month, the seasons of the year, come and go. By Thy 
ordinance the rivers flow down from snowy mountains, and speed 
on their courses towards the East and the West. Should a man spend 
his whole life in the performance of })enances, and sacrificial and ex¬ 
piatory ntes and ceremonies prescribed in the Shastras, yet know 
not 7'bee, fruitless will be his works. He who departs from the 
scene of this life without knowing Thee, is a pitiable creature, 
the lowest of tiie low ; but lie who quits this world after knowing 
Thee, is the true Bruhmau. Blessed art Thou, O Lord of the 
Universe, blessed art Thou ! 


XII, 

O Lord Our God, Thou art so near us, yet why do we deem 
Thee to be far away We take no pains to approach unto Thee, and 
therefore think in our foolishness that Thou regardest us not. Blind 
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to our own supine mdift'erence, we thoughtlessly cast reproach on 
Thy gracious Providence. Thou showest Thyself to us without fail 
whenever w'e long for Thee : we seek Thee not, and therefore can^ 
not find Thee. () Clod mo.st high, may we seek Thee with all 
our heart, all our soul, and all our .strength. May we offer to Thee 
all our love. Be Thou, O Lord, graciously pleased to ordain that 
we may consecrate all our lives to Thy service. 


XIII. 

O Lord my God, illumine this our benighted Motherland. Cast 
Thy look of grace on these Thy children, who are so weak and help¬ 
less. Who else but Thou canst help this downtrodden 
land, which is begirt by endless troubles and calamities, and 
from which lamentations rise up to heaven day and night. Do Thou 
save our country from the depth of degradation into which it hath 
sunk. Send righteousness unto it, O Lord, for in righteousness is 
our salvation. On every soul do Tliou pour down Thy waters of 
mercy, and reveal Thyself as our Lather and our Mother, that we 
may worship Thee with our whole heart. Oh I when will that day 
dawn upoti this land, when all her sons will unite in indi.ssoluble bro¬ 
therhood, and worship Thee with one accord. Our little efforts can 
accomplish nothing; 0 Thou that crownest all work with success, 
grant us Thy grace. 

Saatih. Santih. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE FAREWEI.L OFFERING 

OK 

Mah.vrshi Devenuranatu Tagore. 

This offering of last words is, as it were, a voice from the blessed 
dead. lie whose offering it is, in imminent expectation of a summons 
to his Maker’s presence, meant it to be his final blessing to those 
so beloved of him on earth, 

{Preface by Mohinl Mohan Chatlerjee, Dated 1st January, j&Sfj.) 
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Dearly Bkioved Brethren, 
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“ Bt ye united together; speak ye in unity; united know ye each 
the heait of the other. As tlie gods of old with one mind received 
each his offering due, oven .so be ye of one mind !” 

€t flift ?i«iT rtfl^Tfrrn ii 

“ Harmonious may your efforts be, and harmonious your thoughts 
and hear:, so tlrai beauteous Peace may dwell in your midst!’' 

“ Live ye all one in heart and speech." This loving blessing and 
benediction which I have just expressed in Vedic words, it is meet 
ye should keep well in view, in the midst of the world's wranglings 
and jars. If to this end ye follow the way, then shall ye become 
gainers c f yijur end. This w,iy is the way of unity. If ye follow 
this way, ill contentions shall depart from amongst you, Peace shall 
reign, and the Rrahmo religion shall have triumph. 

1. T ie Brahmo religion is a spiritual religion. Its seed-truth 
is this—By the soul shall thou know the .Supreme Soul. When God 
is seen in the soul, then, indeed, is He seen everywhere. The 
dearest dwelling-place of Him who is the root of all this complexity, 
the One Sovereign of all this universe, is the soul of man. 
If ye know not the soul, then all is empty. The soul is the root 
of the knc wledge of God. 

2 . In this body dwells the sou!; and, within it, in the 
pure refulgence of spiritual consciousness, the pure, bodiless Supreme 
Soul is to be seen. With mind and body subdued, unattached to all 
outward things, even-minded in sorrow and joy, self-contained, the 
Supreme Soul is to be viewed. This is spiritual union. When 
with love ye are united in this spiritual union, ye shall be delivered 
from all sin, and shall attain the steps of salvation. After death, 
the body will be left here, but, united in this spiritual union, the 
soul shall dwell with the Soul Supreme for ever. 
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3 . As for the health of the body ye partake of your regular 
daily meals, so for the soul’s health the worship of God must be 
performed every day. The worship of God is the soul’s sustenance. 

4. 1 ” “ Loving Him and 

the doing of deeds pleasant in His sight, this, indeed, is His worship.” 
That Brahma, who is beyond Time and Space, and who yet pervades 
Time and Space, the Witness of all, Truth, Wisdom, 

and Infinity—knowing Him to be the Soul’s Buler, and the Heart’s 
Lord—adore Him every day with love, and, for the good of the 
world, be engaged in the performance of works of righteousness 
which are pleasing in His sight. Never dissever these two ever- 
united limbs of God’s worship. 

5 . Let only that be done which promoteth well-being. Do no 
evil to an evil-doer. If any should work unrighteousness, it 
should not be requited by unrighteousness. Always be righteous. 
Evil should be overcome by good, and unrighteousness by 
righteousness. 

6 . Contend with no one. Restrain anger; and, imbued with love 
and charity, behave justly to all. Let love be thy rule of conduct 
with regard to others. 

7 . By day and night instruct yourselves—govern yourselves— 
and accept righteousness as the end of existence. For him who can 
subdue his heart and senses, there remains no cause for sorrow and 
suffering. For him who cannot restrain liimself there is suffer¬ 
ing on every side. 

8 . I He who desireth the good 
of mankind must look on others as he looks on himself. It behoves 
thee to love thy neighbour, since it pleases thee to be loved by him ; 
and to avoid giving pain by hatred, since it causes thee pain to be 
hated by another. Thus in ail things shall thou deal with others by 
comparing them with thyself; for as pleasure and pain affect thee, 
so do they affect all creatures. Such conduct alone is the means of 
attaining well-being. 

9 . He who adores God and loves man, is a saint. Such a man 
never rejoices in finding fault with men, for man is beloved of him. 
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He is pained by the sight of a fault in others,and lovinglydoeshe labou] 
for its correction. He loves man as man; and owing to that love, is pleas¬ 
ed by the sight of good, and grieved by the sight of evil in man.— 
Therefore he is unable to proclaim the faults of others with rejoicing 

10 . The satisfaction of the inner spirit, or, in other words, a good 
conscience, is the unfailing fruit of the practice of righteousness, 
In this favour of conscience is felt the favour of God. If the 
inner spirit is satisfied, all sufferings cease. Without the 
practice of righteousness, the inner spirit is never satisfied. The 
mind may find enjoyment in the pleasures of the world, but if the 
conscience is diseased, then even the height of worldly bliss becomes 
valueless. Therefore, by the practice of righteousness, ye shall 
preserve a clear conscience, and ye shall abandon all things whereby 
the satisfaction of the spirit may be marred. 

It. Ye shall seek the practice of righteousness to the utmost 
of your power. If, after the exercise of all your power, ye fail to 
attain the end, yet ye shall acquire merit thereby. God does not rec¬ 
kon what portion of His infinite work is performed by individuals. 
Lft every one use the powers given him, without reservation ; this 
is God's ordinance. 

12 . Ye shall abjure sinful thoughts, sinful speech and sinful acts. 
Those who do not sin in thought, word, deed, or judgment— 
such saints truly practise austerity; not those who mortify the 
flesh. Therefore, abstaining from sin, engage in good works. 
Persevering on the road of righteousness, ye shall earn your 
livelihood. 

13 . If, by perseverance on the road of righteousness, ye are com¬ 
pletely cast down, even then ye shall not turn your thoughts to un¬ 
righteous means. Protect Dharina with your lives, and Dharma will 
protect you. 

14 . Not father or mother, nor wife or child, nor friend or relation, 
remains as our stay in the next world. Righteousness alone remains. 
Alone a man is born, alone he dies, alone he enjoys the 
good fruits of his righteous acts, and alone he suffers the evil conse¬ 
quences of his bad deeds. Friends, leaving on the earth his body 
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like a stock or stone, turn away from him ; but righteousness follows 
him whither he goeth. Therefore, ye shall, step by step, acquire 
righteousness, which shall be your stay. 

Dharma is our friend in this world, and Dharma is the guide' 
to the next. 

l” 

“ Dharma is as honey unto all creatures.” 

15 . '‘*1 tiartn *r 1 ” “Not by 

wealth, nor by children, nor by works, but by renunciation alone, 
is immortality attained.” Renunciation is not the renunciation of 
the world by becoming an anchorite, dwelling in the wilderness; 
but dwelling at home, and living in the world, all lusts of the heart 
should be cast out. 

Jififlt Ttf? I ^55 wsrfs:«€l 1’’ 

“ When all lusts that dwell in the heart of man are cast out, then 
the mortal becomes immortal, and even on earth attains God.” 

t6. With all diligence shall ye cherish your wives and children and 
relations} but, being yourselves free from desire, remain unattached 
to the fruit of your acts, and then ye shall be able to mount the steps 
of salvation. Got.’s own love furnishes the most perfect example. 
See how mindful He is of the interests of the world. He never 
forgets to give fond even to a single worm or insect. Even in 
the bowels of arid mountains. He supplies nourishment to living 
creatures. Yet He keeps nothing for Himself. He is always giving 
to all, and never receives. By the light of this example, ye, too, 
forgetting yourselves, shall be vowed to work for the good of 
the world. Being united to Him, ye shall perform the duties 
of life. That which ye shall know to be His command, ye 
must obey with your lives. That which ye shall know to be 
against His will, ye shall shun like poison. If thus, forgetful 
of self, ye perform His work, then be sure He will net forget you. 
All the wants that ye have, He will fulfil. Whatever He gives you, 
with gratitude receive it as plenty. In whatever condition He may 
place you, with that be contented. In seasons of prosperity, live 
in obedience to Him; and, in seasons of adversity, take refuge in 
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Hina ; and ye sliall not be perplexed. At the time of action, act resting 
in Him ; at the time of rest, rest even in Him. This body will move 
about on earth, but your souls will be united with Him. Even in 
death there is no dissolution of this union. 

17 , Blessed is that soul which, self-subdued, freed from 
sin and impurity like the moon from the shadow of eclipse, 
and casting off the pride of flesh, can rest in the Supreme 
Soul. That soul is not cast down by disease; is not frightened 
l.iy death: it sees from here the abode of God; to it the door 
of the infinitude of progress is opened, and before it millions 
on millions of heavens shine forth. On this side i.s the billowy 
world of change ; on the other side the Peaceful Abode of God: 
in the middle God Himself, like a bridge, preserves the position 
of both. Neither day nor night—nor death, disease, or sorrow—nor 
good or evil deed is able to cross this bridge. All kinds of sin fall 
back from there. Sin has no power in the Sinless Abode of Brahma. 
The liberated soul, leaving behind him the sin and sorrow of this 
world, attains the Abode of Brahma, beyond this world. There 
the blind cea.se to he blind; the sin-stricken become free from sin ; 
the sorrowing, free from sorrow. There even night becomes day ; 
for the Brahmaioka is for ever resplendent; to that splendour 
there is no end. 
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18 . Following the previous teachings of Brahma-dharma, I make 
you this offering of my last word.s. May ye realise it in your lives 
and attain to everlasting salvation—this is my prayer! 

Wf’n: Htf’Ji: I 
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